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The introduction of Buddhism mto Qima, and its subsequent influence on 
Chinese culture, is a subject in which I have done very little research, but 
which m recent years has engaged the attention of some of our best scholars 
I shall try to give you a picture of the relative parts played by Buddhism, 
Taoism and Confuciamsm, the trinity, we may say, or Chmese culture In 
the blending of these three mam religious and ethical traditions is found a 
cultural contmmty which has a great deal to do with the stamina of the 
people m their present war against aggression and which, m all probability, 
will contmue to shape the course of Chma’s history 

It IS interestmg to note that a Chinese Buddhist, however devoted a 
disciple of the Buddha he may be, reacts to the material world and to 
political problems m ways quite different from his Indian prototype It is 
commonly said in China that when a man is m gnevous pam or when he 
has sustamed an irreparable loss, such as the death of one dear to him, he 
seeks spiritual relief and comfort in Buddhism This is not only true of 
civil servants and high officials, but also true of the common people, the 
bulk of whom remain Confuciamst-Buddhist without fcelmg any senous 
conflict m the combination From the religious point of view it may be 
said that the Chmese as a people are probably mcapable of complete rehgion 
m the sense that they are rarely able to lead a life entirely given up to 
rehgion such as exemplified by Hmdus and Buddhists m India 

Confucianism 

This mabihty to absorb themselves m religion is very probably due to 
the staymg influence of Confucianism, which in spint pulls a man m the 
opposite direction from that laid down by Buddhum Confuaamsm has 
made the Chmese so practical-mmded and has msblled m them such a 
strong belief m the golden mean that it is difficult to find any Chmese who 
would not give up all rehgious taboos and habits for more urgent and 
matter-of-fact considerations Today, Buddhists, Muslims, Christians and 
Atheists are eating at the fig hfinpj the same hne 
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It would not be wrong to say that Confuciaiusm forms the tooral and 
^fhiral backbone of the Chmese people, while Buddhism and Taoism pro- 
vide the necessary spintual food for a life which, owing to economic 
pressure, is of^ attended by more uncertainties than are found m modem 
Western societies It is said m Chma that even an infidel will kneel before 
the statue of the Goddess of Mercy in his hour of need Confuaamsm is a 
carefully thought-out ethical code definmg the propriety of personal con- 
duct in certam circumstances and the moral relations between men in their 
various aspects of relationship The basic structure of Chmese society at 
the time of Confucius consisted of the mdividual, the family and the State, 
the first two bemg subordmate to the authority and the policy of the State 
Confucius lived in a period of moral and polmcal decay He was able to 
systematize the mord and the polmcal thoughts of the past and to con- 
vince the rulers and scholars of the days of the necessity of the system for 
reasons of political stability He had no spiritual message to give, and 
founded no religion for us 

The message which Gautama Buddha finally gave to the world after 
years of austere meditation was one which was intended not for India 
alone, but for mankind as a whole He saw m mankmd the very seeds of 
self-destruction, and it was with a view to salvaging the human race that 
Buddha finally preached to his disciples His thoughts nse above the con- 
siderations of the propriety of conduct and the moral basis of a State The 
Chinese, who themselves arc unable to follow Buddhism whole-heartedly 
and who have to compromise between a strongly entrenched ethical code 
and a lofty religious ideal, have always felt great admiration for the Hmdus 
and Buddhists in India, whose whole existence is devoted far more con- 
sistently to the observation of religious rules 

It IS not iny purpose to discuss the essential differences between Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism, but it is important to note that although 
Buddhism, particularly the Mahayana Buddhism, has flourished, with me 
exception of a few short periods of official suppression and decline, for 
almost 1,900 years it has never been a commanding force in the life of the 


Introduction of Buddhism 

Historians usually date the mtroduction of Buddhism mto Chma from 
the famous dream or vision of the Emperor Mmg in the year 61 ad But 
long before that the ground had been prepared by fantastic legends brought 
back by caravan traders from the socallcd Western countnes Many cir- 
cumstances helped to pave the way for the new religion In the first place, 
Confucianism was essentially a system of morals, and as such never suc- 
ceeded in satisfying the deeper innate spiritual needs of the people It gave 
no answer to the undefined questions of existence, neither the streng& to 
bear the perils of life nor the solace needed m the hour of death It may be 
a sign 01 the inherent weakness and disappointment m life that we find m 
all ancient cultures an emotional urge to fathom the mystery of life after 
death There are religions whose founders never conceived the idea of 
after-life, but the people who have embraced them have, as if from a 
umvetsal need, supplemented the ongmal teachmgs of their founders by 
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some mtricatc doctrmes of inunortalitjr and retributive practice The inner 
urge for the knowledge the life beyond seems to have shaped the course 
of many civilizations 

In China before the mtroduction of Buddhism, Taoism had, to a high 
degree, already awakened rehgious speculation llie thoughts of scholus 
were gradually turned to something undefined, somethmg that could fill 
life and etermty with hght and hope By Taoism itself it was darkly hinted 
that this something was to come from the distant wonderlands of the 
West, which m those days referred generally to the countries m Central 
Asia and what was then known as T’len-chu, the old name for India 
T’len-chu was to Chma m those days what China was to Europe m the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centimes — a remote paradise for wisdom and wealth 

For two or three centuries there had been trade caravans between Chma 
and India, and gradually China’s knowledge of India became more defined, 
especially regardmg her strong, colourful religious life It is regrettable 
that we know so little of the trade caravans which m those early days 
passed between India and China, but we are certain that there were 
caravans, for they were referred to m many of our earlier wntmgs 


Famous Chinese Tkaveixers 

Durmg the reign of the Emperor Wu of the Han dynasty (140-73 b c ) 
the famous Chinese traveller and emissary, Chang Ch’ien, was sent to 
China’s southern and western boundaries to deal with the border tribes 
there It seems that on one of these journeys he went as far as Parthia, 
where at that time Mythndates II was king From that journey Chang 
Ch’icn brought back with him to the Chinese court probably the first 
account of a Buddha’s golden statue This man, who had been in prison 
for ten years among the Turks of Eastern Asia, was ccrtamly among the 
first Chinese who knew the name of Buddha Strange legends of the 
influence of this holy man, Buddha, must have passed from lip to lip in 
taverns where the caravans stopped to pass the night and to rest their 
camels Very soon Buddhist literature began imperceptibly to sift into 
China over the border, and about the year 60 a d there was among various 
circles m Chma a certam acquamtance with Buddhism When, therefore, 
m the year 61 a n , the Emperor Mmg had his dream, one of his mmisters, 

Fu Yi, could immediately refer the emperor to the Indian deity, Buddha 

One must discount the famous story told by the old Buadhist monk, 
Tao Shih, m his histoncal work, Fa Yuan Chu Lm, in the year 668 a d 
He relates that as early as 217 b c a monk from India, with the Chmese 
name of Li-fang, came over to Si-an with seventeen other “brothers” 
There they were imprisoned by the authonucs, but were later rescued m 
a miraculous manner The same writer believes that a great many 
Buddhist writings had already been translated before the Ch’in dynasty 
m China, hut that these writings were burned This last statemeht par- 
ticularly makes the whole matter highly improbable, for at that tune die y ^ 
Buddhist wntmgs were scarcely completed and collected m India itself 
The great Chmese historian -Ssu-ma-tn’ien mentions nothmg about these 
things m his famous Historical Chronicles^ m spite of the fact that he 



The Indian Buddhist Monks 

Among the first books which these priests translated may be mendoned 
a freely abbreviated text of Asvaghosha’s work on the life of Buddha, 
known today as the Buddha Chanta Kavya This is an account, on the 
whole correct, given in five chapters on Buddha’s life as we know it from 
the Indian sources 1 hus began the happy stream of Buddhist monks from 
India to China, which continued for over 700 years, and which became of 
such great significance to the Middle Kingdom 

It IS interesting to see how during the first 200 years the immigrant 
monks held positions of leadership and how the responsibility and 
administration, litde by litde went entirely into Chinese hands Only 
when that took place did the great increase come It was then that 
Buddhism became nationally established m China But China will never 
forget these first Buddhist missionaries, who faithfully and ably under- 
tone the difficult task of translabon and organization, and who threw 
themselves into the work so whole-heartedly and altruistically When one 
now goes through the enormous mass of Buddhist writings translated and 
prepared by these pilgrims from India, and written in the finest style of 
the Chinese literati, one cannot but be filled with deep respect and wonder 
There is another side which is still more striking, that of the Sfontual 
influence of these monks upon the rather cold and calculatmg character of 
the Chinese people The Indian monks, who moved about m the first 
temples in China, sat m cells and carefully copied out the sutras and went to 
their simple vegetarian meals and to their services, were deeply rehgious 
men, for whom absorption into the absolute was life’s mam t^ It came 
as a revdaoon to the Chmese, it was the “ doctrme ” or the “ law,” as it 
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was called m die Buddhist phraseology, transposed into the human hving 
form Litde by litde the cold hearts of the (mmese converts thawed, and 
through this personal influence was created that best type amon^ the 
Chmese monks, that type of holy digmty combmed with the nobihty of 
character which since then has stood bemre the Chmese Buddhists as a 
great ideal 

A Blending of Cultures 

There are two things which draw our attention here on the one hand, 
the faithfulness with which China has preserved and earned further the 
Imes of thought which have the peculiar stamp of Indian Mahayana 
Buddhism, on the other hand, the artistic and harmonious manner with 
which the Buddhists of China have been able to mtroduce something of 
the latent Chinese spiritual element into the system It lies beyond the 
scope of our subject to sketch in detail the radical transformation which 
took place m Hinayana, the original Indian Buddhism, when it came to 
China Already, as early as the time of Kmg Asoka, the narrow atheistic 
system had begun to break up, although the appellations “ Mahayana ” 
and “ Hinayana ” were first taken mto common usage somewhat later I 
regret that time does not allow me to enter into the discussion of how 
Mahayana developed on Chinese soil, and how a number of Mahayanistic 
classic^ sutras were also written m Chma both by Indian and Chinese 
priests For students of religion this fact provides a rich field of research 

Among the names of some of the men who did the most towards 
giving Chinese Buddhism its peculiar stamp must be mentioned Hui- 
yuan, who hved in the years 333-416 ad He was a Taoist who founded 
the most promment of sJl Chinese Mahayana schools, the so-called “ Pure 
Land ” school The special dogmas of this school were found in China 
long before this time, but Hui-yuan put the doctrine of salvation by faith 
into strong relief by mtroduemg some Taoist ideas and appellations 
Today the “ Pure Land ” school is the most powerful school in Chmese 
Buddhism 

It became quite OMnmon, beginnmg from the fourth century, for Chinese 
monks to travel westward on pilgrunage to India and to brmg back as 
many sacred writings and relics as they could carry on themselves Some 
of these pilgrims travelled all the way down to South India, even to 
Ceylon, and qmte naturally they receiv^ strong impressions of Hinayana 
Buddhism also So the confusion mcreased with every new pilgrimage 
which was undertaken China was then positively flooded with Buddhut 
senptures, and it was with apparent impatience that the patrons of 
Buddhism among the emperors appomted one commission after another 
to give Mahayana’s Tnpiti^ on Chmese soil its final form The great con- 
tradictions between Mahayana and Hmayana senptures which continually 
emerged filled the air with exatement, and the most amazing theones 
were propounded by which to explain the whole The Chmese mind, 
which was then in the most receptive mood, lingered for further sutras 
from India, which they hoped would solve the apparent inconsistency of 
the two schools It is not without reason, therefore, that m the books of 
travel of that penod it is constantly said that, “now that this pilgrimage 
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has been brought to a happy conclusion, we have finally secured what was 
lacking in the scriptures and secured the desired clearness in the formerly 
contradictory system ” 

Among famous Chmesc pilgrims who went to India m those days we 
must mention Fa-hsien, Sung-yun, I-ch’mg, and the famous Hsuan 
Chuang, who lived m 629-645 ad Of these men the first and the last are 
especially worthy of attention Professor Legge’s translation, Fa-hsten’s 
Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms, gives a very go^ view of that remarkable 
pilgrim’s life and thought From his books of travel we can follow him 
across the Gobi’s dangerous desert sands, where “ only the bleached bones 
along the way showed the path ”, we can see how the tribes on the border 
of the Chinese Empire were already mfluenced by the “ law,” or, m other 
words, the way of salvation as Buddhism had outlmed it It is also mterest- 
ing to notice that it was Mahayana that was especially cultivated 

A tremendous impression was made on his spintually-minded contem- 
poraries and successors in China by Hsuan Chuang’s descriptions of his ex- 
periences and encounters, known as A Record from the Western Frontier 
'The famous novel Hsi Yu Chi, or “ An Account of a Journey to the West,” 
IS a rather fantastic version of the original writmgs of the famous pilgrim 
The novel today is one of the most popular in China, and has given to the 
literature of the people some most memorable characters 

India’s Last Patriarch 

With the coming to China of the Indian monk Bodhdiarma m the 
year 520 a d , the centre of gravity was moved, not merely actually, but 
formally from India to China Bodhiharma was the twentv-eighth 
patriarch in direct line from Sakpmuni Buddha, and was India’s last 
patriarch He then became China s first patriarch, foundmg that honour- 
able Ime of “ fathers ” (Tsu-shih) who have for all time, m the opuuon of 
Buddhists, cast a light of glory over the Yangtze Valley, where they setded 
Bodhiharma is known m China by the name of P’u-t’i-ta-mo, or, often in 
abbreviated form. Tamo From a religious pomt of view he belonged to 
the socalled Dhyani School m India, and transplanted it to Chinese soil 
imder the name of Ch’an Tsung, or, the Meditation School, to which the 
most intellectual Buddhists m China now belong His work had tremen- 
dous sigmficance for Chinese Buddhism Even in Korea and Japan he is 
equally revered as one of the most important patriarchs His Japanese 
name is Daruma 

Bodhiharma stayed most of the tunc at Loyang m North China, the 
first home of Buddhism m Chma, but he also visited the region of the 
Yangtze At that time the Emperor Liang-wu-b was living m Nankmg 
He had furthered the progress ^ Buddhism as a few of those before hun 
had done By crcctmg buildings and encouraging literary work, he had 
sought to secure a sure foothold m the doctrine of the people He men- 
tioned all this m his conversation with Bodhiharma when the latter came 
to Nankmg The patriarch’s reply was typical “ These arc all outward 
thmgs which arc of no benefit ’’ The truly valuable dungs arc attamed 
only by that inner purification and enlightenment which comes through 
qmet pondermg and meditation. In the midst of a confusing and unsettled 
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time, when the most vaned literature and the most diverse systems of 
salvation set men’s thoughts fermentmg, the patnarch stood forth with his 
strong and simple demand, “ Seek meditation, for there you will find that 
clearness and peace which the study of the scriptures alone can never give ” 
What gave his works power was the fact that he himself carried out this 
pracncc of meditation, which he kept up to his last days 

Chinese Reugious Art 

Some important cultural changes set in after the establishment of 
Buddhism m China The first and probably the best-known mfluence 
which Buddhism exerted on Chinese culture was the new element of 
religious art which came into Chmese painting and sculpture During the 
Southern and Northern dynasties, after the Han dynasty, when Buddhism 
reached probably a height of popularity never equalled subsequently, and 
when many of the rulmg monarchs, for reasons political, espoused the 
foreign cult, the art of sculpture became completely Buddhistic It was the 
penod from which we now get the best Chinese sculpture It is a ques- 
non of taste in China whether one prefers a stone sculpture of the Han 
dynasty or the Buddhist sculpture of the Southern and Northern dynasties 
But the stone sculptures of the Han dynasty represent at best the develop- 
ment of what one may call pictorial sculpture, the panoramic stone slabs 
representing historical scenes lack the freedom and boldness of luies which 
characterize the Buddhist works of the Southern and Northern dynasnes 

Some historians of art hold that Chinese sculpture was mfluenced by 
the sculpture of Gandhara in North-Western India, which reached its 
maximum development about the beginning of the second century, but as 
far as we know Gandhara sculpture m its pure form probably spread only 
as far as Eastern Turkistan The art which now developed in Northern 
China under the Toba Tatar, or the Northern Wei dynasty, 38-534 a d , 
was definitely a duect outgrowth of this It may have flowered locally 
under the stimulus of the new religious faith, although naturally findmg 
inspiration for certam of its elements m Indian, Uranian, or even Hellen- 
istic ideas, which reached China by the great Central Asiatic caravan 
routes The famous stone caves of Lung-mung and the gigantic pieces of 
Yun-k’eng arc standmg examples of the harmony of the native gemus and 
the foreign influence which had stimulated it to creation Durmg the 
Liang dynasty, 502-556 a o , a new infiuence also reached China by the sea 
route through the Straits of Malacca It must have ongmated chiefly in 
Southern India and brought with it an art little affected by that of 
Gandhara, but reflectmg rather that of the ^eat Maurya dynasty of the 
third century b c A very good example of this is found m the wmged 
lions of Nankmg In the T'ang dynasty, Buddhist sculpture became more 
refined, but surely not so vigorous as thcprcvious works It 1$ often pomted 
out by Chmese art critics mat m the Tang dynastv a kmd of naturahsm 
replaced conventionality m Buddhist sculpture, and Buddhist statues, par- 
ticularly the heads, instead of reflecting an impersonal and purely spiritual 
ideal, became mdmdual portraits To me Tang sculpture was a defimte 
retrogression, when the artisans aimed more at decoratioti than the ex- 
pression of faith I have fought this battle with some of my fnends m 
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rhina and have wasted a fair amount of paper and ink, which is so 

^tmg the influence of Buddhism has been even 
sreater If an iconoclast destroyed aU the great religious pieces in Western 
I wonder how much would be Jett that was worth looJang at 
Although you cannot say that of the Chmese art, because there has been a 
continuous development of secular art m China which is fairly large m 
bulk, one must admit that the greatest pieces of pamtmgs m the Tang 
dynastv were almost half Buddhist In fact, one of our famous art enbes, 
who died about thirty years ago, said that all the existmg authenbe pieces 
of Tang pamtmgs are religious m character 

I have forgoben to menbon the Tang frescoes, which represent the 
only oil pieces m Chmese pambng Frescoes began to be pamted by 
monks, both Indian and Chmese, m the middle of the Southern and 
Northern dynasbes, and flourished to the end of the Tang dynas^, after 
which there were very few good pieces done. The collecbng of Tang 
frescoes has been the vogue for ab^t thirty years now, and ^e price of 
frescoes has mounted twenty-fold I rememb^ when I was a boy of ten, 
about thirty years ago, my father bought a Tang frcscoe for two taels to 
help out a dealer who was in need of money My father thought it 
exbemely vile and could not bear it in his study, and it eventually ended 
up m one of the servants’ rooms That piece may be worth ^[1,000 at 
Cnrisbc’s today A very interesttng thmg about frescoes is that they were 
definitely a medium brought over from the West I am not able to say to 
what extent the technique of pambng with oil on wooden panels, canvas 
and plaster was mfluenced by the Gandhara sculptures, but it definitely 
smacks of European tradibon 


Buddhist Tkanslatoks 

I have referred to the translabon made on Chmese soil of Sansknt subas 
by Indian and Chmese monks 1 want to give you a very brief picture of 
what such work meant m those days Let us take the translation of the 
sutras m the early T ang dynasty as an example In the famous Life of 
Hsuan-chuang, who undertook to translate many sutras after his return 
from India, it was said that he employed a staff of 600 translators, some of 
whom were Sanskrit scholars and some were famous literab The pro- 
cess was most elaborate A Sansknt scholar would read aloud the text of 
the sutras, while some translators would render the text mto Chmese with- 
out altermg the ongmal order This Sinolized Sanskrit text would be 
worked over by several sets of translators mto understandable Chmese 
Their text would be read to Chinese scholars who did not understand 
Sansknt, then the text would be checked over again by Sansknt-Chmese 
scholars to ensure faithfulness to the original maber At one stage the 
translabon would be unmtelligibleboth to Sansknt and to Chmese scholars, 
but translabons on a far greater scale had been done by Hsuan-chuang 
When the first Indian monks came and the White Horse Temple was 
bmlt for the purpose of translabng sutras, 36,000 men were employed m 
the soealled Court for the Translabon of Sutras, of which the White 
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Horse Tcmjdc was only a part We still have the names of 800 Sansknt 
schtJars who worked on the various translattons 

The influence of these Buddhist translators on the Chinese language haa 
been tremendous There are at least 10,000 phrases and usages m the 
Chmese language which arc traceable to Buddhist translations A l:eccn^ 
scholar, Professor Chen, who was designated to Oxford two years ago aa 
Professor of Chmese, and who only recently left Hongkong, believes that 
the Chmese tones actually came from the translation of the sutras 

Many of the Hindu and Buddhist customs arc found in China, so much 
so that when I was m India I was not surpnsed at many of the local customs 
which seem strange to Westerners 

1 have tried to say how much China owes to India and also how m 
many fundamental ways China is diflerent from India So it is not with> 
out reason that the Generalissimo said when he was m India that Chma 
owes India a debt which she will try to repay m the future Gratitude is a 
Confuaan virtue It is my hope that we shall be able to return some of 
our best Confucian concepts to India as a token of gratitude for what India 
has given to us m the form of religion 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

a meeting of the East India Association, held at Caxton Hall, Westnunster, on 
Thursday, July 23, 1943, an address on India and China ’ was given by Dr K C 
George Yeh, ^unsellor of the Chinese Embassy and London Director of the Chinese 
Vlinistry of Information The chair was taken by Ma]or-General Sir Null Malcolm, 
t c B , D s o , Chairman of the China Institute 

The Chaikman said that Dr Yeh did not intend to begm a political discussion or to 
ouch on the very intricate present-day situauon, but, what was more valuable from 
heir point of view, merely to pamt the background against which Chma and India 
tood out each m its different way He would speak of the earliest philosophies of 
he two countries and indicate how these were affecting and gmding their action in 
esistance to aggression Dr Yeh was well qualified to deal with such a subject, 
vhich he had studied historically and philosophically and by personal contacts not 
inly m China but m India and Malaya 

Dr Yxh then read his paper 

The Chaibman thanked Dr Yeh for an instructive and stimulating address In 
ess than forty mmutes he bad compressed a vast amount of philosophy and thought 
nto a discourse which, to himself at least, was very cncouragmg for the future He 
lad shown how, for many centimes, thm was tree interchange of ideas between 
ndia and China Did not this hold out hope for the future^ Why should that 
ntercourse have been broken, as undoubtedly it had been, and why should it not be 
estored? If this free exchange of ideas and interests between these two great coun 
ries— with which he was glad to say Dr Yeh m his concluding remarks ^d hnked 
jreat Britain — could take place, would it not be a hopeful augury for the newer and 
mailer countries of Europe, and possibly, with the hap of the United States, for the 
vhole world ^ His picture of the migration of art— probably it started from Athens 
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1.T7 f ntn the more eastern parts of China— was surely one of the 
and ''“‘^^“flij^stolyrhnked as it was inevitably with the sinular migration of 


‘^“Tthou^rand Phd A>l*y of those days 


religious 1 
Sir Reginald 


QurrH Governor of Burma, had addressed the following 
Sir Reoinai^ Do > office, and it was read by the Chairman 

letter to Sir Fr^erick y myself unable to attend the meenne 

It IS with the am Ls prevented from hearing wha! 

‘^However c/ose the links between fndia and China are, those between Bmma and 
rh,n = are far closer At the present moment when the war is uppermost in the minds 
of all of us, people are apt to think of the relations between Burma and China m 
terms of the Burma Road and the recent campaign m Burma True enough, those 
facts have made the bonds far closer than before, but the close bonds which existed 
before the war between Burma and China are equally important Burma and China 
are neighbouring countries, with all that that implies of interchange of trade, people 
and ideas History, too, shows a close and contmumg connccnon between the two 
countries There has long been a substantial Chinese tradmg commumty in Burma, 
and Chinese arusans are well known for their hard work and competence Many 
Chinese have married Burmese women and have taken up their domicile in Burma 
These are the enduring bonds which would have continued to exist whatever the 
developments of the war The latter, however, have drawn these two countries into a 
far closer relationship The history of the Burma Road is world knowledge Its con 
ception and completion are a monument to the Chinese nauon and their dogged 
determinauon to hnd whatever means possible of combating the Japanese 

But more important even than this has been the presence of Chinese troops fight 
mg for the Allied cause in Burma The Generalissimo Chiang Kai shek s pohey is to 
fi^t the Japanese wherever they are found to be fought, and he never hesitated in 
doing what he could to send Chinese troops to assist the Allied cause m Burma For 
the courage of those troops I have nothing but praise Very often heavily oumum 
bered anif faced with an enemy better equipped, they fought with unflinching tenacity 
They played their full part in that long, arduous, but incredibly gallant rearguard 
acaon that was the Burma campaign 

The close ties of historv, reinforced by the part the Cbnese played in the Burma 
campaign, make it inevitable that in the recapture of Burma and the post war settlement 
and all the work that lies ahead, there must be the closest co-operauon between China 
and Burma If it conunues to be my good fortune to be Governor of Burma at that 
ume, I for one will do my utmost to see that the Burma which takes its place among 
the revived nations of the world will be a worthy neighbour to a country whose great- 
ness has been so fully proved, not only in its history, but in its long, panent and 
courageous struggle against aggression 


Pangaean Soe/ona, member of the Netherlands Ministry, wrote 
In the Netherlands East Indies a close contact between the Chinese and the Indo- 
nesians, which since centuries has existed, has grown into a deep fnendship and 
understanding between these two peoples. One and a quarter million Chmese are 
resident in the country and the majority of them have been born there 1 hey hve in 
the big aties as well as in the villages of the interior 

They are mdustrious and efficient tradesmen and are loyal and self possessed 
civilians Many of them are mairied to Indonesians, and in some parts they are occu 
pied with agricultural work They have a great power of adaptation and live har 
moniously amongst the natives of the country 

These conditions naturally contribute to the development of strong sympathies 
towards China and the Chinese people, who for five years have been the victims of a 
wholly unjustified and ruthless atuck by the Japanese No wonder, therefore, that, 
four years ago, when a committee was formed on the ininative of some Chinese 
students to help the victims oE the war in China, many Indonesians, including myself, 
immedutely and with enthusiasm joined the Committee 
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In the Indonesian community great admiratum is felt for the coun^ and unconr 
querable spint of the Chinese army under the mspinng leadership of Generalissimo 
Chiane Kai-shek And with the fodonesians, also> there is a strong feeling that m 
the end justice will overcome ruthless and cruel violence 

Sir M Aziztn. Huqub (High Comnussionci for India) said that thn were all 
grattful to the Assocuoon for ehcitmg from the learned ^aker of the afternoon so 
inspiring a paper It helped to create an understanding of another country, and also 
a mutud understandmg, and he was particularly grated to Dr Yeh for havmg in 
such luad terms spoken of the inter-connection between India and China. He placed 
them side by side as countries between which an inter-cultural understanding had 
been created In fact, they formed the two largest cultural units in the world, and the 
study of their respective evolutions and of the things they had in common was a 
matter of great human interest Both took the same pattern m outlook and concep- 
uon Both were very largely influenced by physical structure, chmate, and geo- 
graphical surroundings Both had immense masses of human population and vast 
areas of country, and by a cruel irony of fortune both had been faced with a common 
danger today, in fact, both were called on to struggle for the survival of their national 
existence in face of aggression 

The civilization of China, founded so many ages ago, spread out along its valleys, 
everywhere it developed characteristically the same pattern, and vet by means of its 
large sea coast it allowed access to world cultures In other words, it retamed its 
individual entity, and yet it was never thought necessary for the best survival of that 
individual entity to create an exclusion of foreign cultures These, on the contrary, it 
welcomed In fact, there had been a contmuity of purpose both m India and China 
in the persistence of their culture, and in neither country had foreign culture been 
able to swamp the native product Hindus, Muslims, Buddhists, Christians who 
came to either country remamed as ciuzens That was the spu-it behind the history 
of both countries, and between them there was much common ground The social 
and economic fabric of both countries was family life They had a similar philosophy 
and ethical outlook In other ways they were also similar Both had great density of 
population Both had a vast agricultural population Urban populations were rela- 
tively small both in India and China, and it was the vast number of villages that 
dominated the common life Yet industnal progress and saentific attainment had 
been marked in both 

In both countries, again, there was an aristocracy, not of capitalism, but of learn- 
ing Sometimes he felt — and he knew that he was speakmg m a Western democracy 
— that China and India had known a freedom which did not depend on their resources 
in coal and iron and steel, nor upon the imports from other countnes, and it was this 
freedom which had omferred me greatest social stability The cavalcades and the 
armies had passed by, but the soaal stability had remained Personally, he felt that 
individual freedom was a greater human asset than the freedom of a democracy m 
which It was necessary to depend upon outside resources That Eastern freedom of 
the individual was of greater value, at least to them in the East In fact, it was this 
that had created the larger unity, the umty which came about through culture, not 
through economic mterests It was not through international economic conferences 
but through the diffusion of culture and understanding diat unity m the two coun- 
tries had been brought about 

In India they attached great importance to those pilgrims from China who came 
to India m their travels in past ages, some by the sea route, others by land The sea 
route was mteresnng because that pilgrima^ started from a Chinese town and ter- 
minated m the Presmency of Bengal m forty-five or forty six days — a good example of 
speed before modern tunes The speaker referred to one or two of the great Chinese 
pilgrims who from 400 a d onwards travelled through Central Asu mto India, for 
example, Fa-Hien, who entered India from Afghanistan and journeyed down to foe 
Bay of Bengal, and, in foe seventh century Hsuan Tang, who travelled to India from 
China by foe Central Asian route He described foe welcome which some of these 
pilgmns received — the reception by rulers and ofliaals, foe eager, crowded streets, 
whm people expressed their joy in festive music. These pilgrims crossed trackless 
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wastes, chmbed formidable mountiuns, forded d^gerous rivers, and ^ work they 
dd in the translanon of the saaed books of Buddhism was u^shable 

When he studied these recoids of the distant past he thourtt also ot modern pil- 
grims, espeaally of the Chmese Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shi*, whose recent visit to 
India had been so noteworthy, and he thought of the struggle and umty of all these 
nations— India, Chma, America, Russia, and Great Britam He hoped and bebeved 
that as a result of the new situation which was developmg before them there would be 
a new revoluuon in world history, that East and West would combme and meet 
together m the great commonwealth of man, and not only would there be a greater 
understandmg of East and West, but a greater understandmg among all the coun 
tries of the world, each ot the others, on a common and equal platform 


Sir Atul Chatterjee said that after the extremely interesting and thoughtful 
address of Dr Yeh and the very eloquent speech of the High Commissioner there 
was little for him to add, but in Dr Yeh s remarks there were one or two points 
which struck him as worthy of further investigation He had stated that in China 
Buddhism had been harmonized with Coniuciamsm and Taoism, and therefore the 
Chinese Buddhist was inspired not merely by things of the spuit but also by matenal 
and worldly considerations — at any rate he showed the effect of a harmony between 
those different philosophies — ^whereas in India, at least Dr Yeh implied, Buddhism 
meant that the adherents of that faith paid bttle attention to material objects or 
worldly considerations 

He was rather disposed to quesuon whether Dr Yeh s judgment in this resjicct, so 
far as India was concerned, was entirely right In a study of Indian history it would 
be found that the great Maurya dynasty were Buddhists from Asoka downwards, and 
these certainly did not forget the practical side of life The same was true of other 
notable dynasties — the Piila dynasty, for example, which ruled for four hundred years 
in Bengal and Bihar— they were strongly Buddhist, as his friend the High Com 
missioner would testify, but they also took full cognizance of the world needs of 
their day He thought that Dr Yeh, unless he had mistaken his meaning, was wrong 
in suggesting that Buddhism implied a total disregard of the things of this life 

The other point to which Dr Yeh had referred was the influence of Buddhism in 
China for about one thousand years from the first century after Christ right down to 
about 1000 A D , when thousands of Indian Buddhist priests migrated to China and 
that wonderful organization was formed, which Dr Yeh had described, for translating 
Sanskrit and Pah works into the most fine and beautiful Chinese The question was 
why did that stream of influence stop after that period? That was a problem he had 
never been able to solve, and he would be glad to have Dr Yeh to enlighten him 
upon It 

The High Commissioner had already pointed out that there were many similarities 
between the structure of life and administration in China and India during the past 
ages The family had been supreme in both countries Agriculmre had been the 
chief industry There had been a certam minghng of artistic impulses between China 
and India throughout the centuries He did not himself consider that Gandhara 
sculpture was a purely Indian art Very soon after Gandhara an had vanished, say, 
about the second century ad, genuine Indian an sprang up When Dr Yeh 
referred to the influence of Indian an coming through Malaya into China, he himself 
was more than inclined to believe that it came from the south of India, say, from 
Amardvati, there was a great deal of contact between the south of India and Malaya 
and he was sure that the influence proceeded from that direction 

Dr Yeh probably knew, and everybody present would be glad to know, that there 
was again in India a great revival of interest in China and Cmnese culture Tagore, 
in organizmg his great seat of learning at Bolpur m Bengal, established a special chair 
in Chinese, and there had been Cbnese scholars there as well as Indian smolars who 
had been studying Chmese culture m its many different branches It was hoped that 
this would have a wonderful effect all over India m the future A great dml was 
owed to China also for works about Buddhism, to which Dr Yeh had referred, 
and for the rcsusaunon of a great many works in Sanskrit whiA had completely 
disappeared from India but had been preserved m Chinese translations In mdus- 
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trial matters, again, the debt to China was considerable He thought diat Or Yeh 
and manv present would be aware that for several generations Chinese artisans had 
been settled m Calcutta and other Indian cities, where they had always been wel- 
comed, and the relations between them and the Indian people had been most har- 
monious The Chinese had been the most prized artisans in some branches of work 
all over India 

He hoped, as had been so eloquently said by the High Commissutner, that the 
commum^ of feekng and mterest between the two great countries m Asia would 
develop contmuously, and that m future both would play the same important part in 
world affairs, at least in culture, as they had done in the past It had bcu well 
remarked that China and India had always come together on cultural grounds They 
had never fought agamst one another It was a most notable circumstance in the 
history of the world that two great countries which had always been neighbours 
should have preserved friendly relations through the centuries 

In conclusion, he said that their gratitude was due to Dr Yeh for his excellent 
exposition of the cultural connections between China and India 

Professor Gokoon Luce was invited to speak as one who had just returned from 
Burma, where he had held an appomtment in Rangoon University He desired to 
make one or two remarks about the most interesting address by Dr Yeh in order to 
add a little concernmg the position of Burma between India and China Of course, 
most Buddhist culture came to China through Central Asia A certam amount came, 
no doubt, as other s|ieakers had said, by the south, by sea But from early times 
there was such a thing as the overland road — the Burma Road He found many 
praple calking as if the Burma Road had never been heard of until a few years ago 
The Burma Road was one of the oldest roads in history It was mentioned by Chang 
Ch len in the second century a c The great Buddhist pilgrim, I tsing, mentions it 
as used by twenty Chinese monks who visited India m the time of Sri Gupta, founder 
of the Gupta dynasty In the T ang dynasty, towards the end of the eighth cen 
tury A D , me Minister of State, Chia Tan, traced out the full stages of the route from 
China to Magadha, giving the distances 

Sir Atul Chatterjee had raised a most interesting question as to how far Buddhistic 
and Indian influences were purely spiritual and how far they had an economic side 
also He did not know what Dr Yeh was going to say in answer to that question, 
but there was one answer which he himself would like to give, speaking from the 
standpoint of Burma After all, Burmans were very like Chinese, younger brothers 
in many ways of the Chinese, very similar m language, in race, and in their funda- 
mental culture The mfluence of Buddhism on Further India and on China might not 
have created quite the same result as that which it had on Indians in their own land 
But outside India it was certainly of an idealisUc nature Dr Yeh had said that there 
-was samething matter-of fact — he thought he used the phrase ‘ a httle hard ” — about 
the Chmese temperament The same was true of the Burman and also of the That 
peoples There was certainly something lacking on the spiritual plane until Indian 
influence, and particularly Buddhism, came there That was a historical fact, borne 
■out by many instances One had only to see what happened when Indian influence 
•came It came to Champa m Annam, and the result was the great art centre of 
Mison It came to Camixqa, and the result was Angkor It came to Java, and the 
result was Borobudur It came to Burma, and the result was Pagan It came to 
China, and the result was Yun-Kang and Lung m£n Here, surely, tim Far East owed 
ai tremendous debt to Indu such as it could never repay 

Before he sat down he desired to say one word emphasizing — if it was not im 
pertment for him to do so— what Sir Reginald Dorman Smith had said in the letter 
which had been read It seemed to him that those who had been in Burma must 
feel a tremendous debt to the Chinese for the magnificent way in which they had 
<come to their help It was true that for the moment the tide of batde had not yet 
turned, as it certainly would turn But China had stood Burma in her hour of 
need, and when it was m dire need itself, and he personally, after knowing a httle 
of what was done m the Shan States and die magnificent way in which the Chinese 
stepped into die breach at once, felt impelled to offer his triWe of gratitude The 
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IV m wluch r.h.ang Kai-shek sent trocms^ magmfi^t Everyiw who had been 
ui Cma dunne rient months would subscribe to the tribute of admmtion and 
pautode to the Chinese Generalissimo for his magnificent generosity to them 

Dr Yeh, m reply, thanked Sir Atul Chatterjee for his very kind rernarks He 
wished to make himilf clear on the first ixant Sir Atul had rmscd, about the Chmese 
inability to absorb themselves completely in spiritua effort His paper had far 
from complete, and there were points which he would have developed more fully had 
he time to do so As a Chinese, he had sometunes felt that his race was too prac 
ucal— regrettably so, he felt— and he had tried to make it clear m his short paper that 
the inability of the Chinese to sustain a whole-hearted spiritual resistance was due 
probably to the staymg influence of Confuciamsm He meant to suggest that that 
was a loss on the part of the Chinese The “ Golden Mean ” had been responsible 
for some senous defects in the Chinese character. Dr Yeh said 


Very rarely did the Chinese pendulum swing to the extreme He did not mean 
to imply that their Indian friends were unable to attend to practical affairs of hfe 
That was very far from his contention He wanted also to thank Sir Atul Chatteiyee 
for what he had said about the influence on Chinese sculpture from the Malacca 
Straits He quite accepted Sir Atul Chatterjee s view It was regrettable that his- 
torical records were rather insufficient on that particular point, but it could not be 
far from the truth to say that the influence probably came via South India 

After having heard the penetrating remarks of Professor Luce, he wished to add a 
few words about what they in China thought concerning Burma Great Britain and 
China were allies In all democrauc nauons there was a tendency to recrimmation 
after defeat, which he thought was greatly to be deplored As they said in China, 
they might lose a few battles, but they would eventually win the war Burma was lost 
because there were not enough men and because, perhaps, both the Chinese and 
British troops were not properly directed, but if this was so, it was not the fault of the 
Chmese or of the British atone Those of them in the rear who were not engaged m 
fighting should direct their attention to what could be done in the future, not to what 
we had failed to achieve in the past Only m so far as it could help the future were 
they interested in the past The dispatch of Chinese troops to Burma was a moral 
obligation on China s part as an ally as well as a military necessity The Chinese were 
proud that they had fought side by side with their Briush ally 


Mr DE La ValettE proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer for his 
illuimnaUng address Not only had he given an excellent paper, but he had inspired 
those who spoke after him to some excellent oratory There were two reasons why 
he personally wanted to thank Dr Yeh for being present that day One was because 
by his high and thoughtful handhng of his subject he had raised the whole level of 
the discussion to a point where they got away from the small things over which they 
might squabble and fight and realized an essenual unity Those who were concerned 
wifli some of the acuvities of the war had been aware of the danger of losing sight 
of the big things that mattered and gemng too much absorbed in the small thmgs 
Dr Yeh and those whom he had adrhesseo all shared the same view that they ou^t 
to have large things in mind, and with that in view he had remmded them of the 
high culturm and mtellectual level which had existed in the past over such a large 
part of India and the Far East The AssoaaUon was extremely grateful for this clear 

exposition of matters affectiog so closely three very important countries m the East 

China, India, and Burma It was good to have had this discussion on a London 
platform by people who knew so mudi about the subject as Dr Yeh and those who 
had followed him 


Mr B Waeo Peekins writes 

In my wandermgs on lecture tour I have noticed a growing mterest m China and 
the Far East, this not only because of an appreciauon of the vahant fight that China 
IS putting up, though indeed the pauence of the Chinese, soldiers and avilians, is 
well appreciated, espeaally bv the isolated umts that dot our countryside But thm 
IS also a growmg imderstandmg of the important part that Cl,.,.,' ^J pj^y m the 
Far East, and a hope and mdeed belief that her needs and intttests ate not so difeent 
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from ours that they cannot be harmonized The growing respect for the Chinese 
people and a reahzanon of their great traditions wiD make this easier, and we shall 
nave so many problems nearer home that we will be happy to see people we can 
respect takmg a share m responsibihues Pe'haps more dian anydiing aae die visit 
of Chang Kai shek to India Drought this home He has done m China what needs 
douig m India, and his speech to die Indian people was not misunderstood here 


ORISSA, PAST AND PRESENT 
By Sir John Hdbback, k c s i 

A GOOD many years ago a member of my service, then very ]unior, pub- 
lished a book with the sub-title “ A Little-Known Province of the Empire ” 
Unkind critics remarked that the author’s knowledge was not noticeably 
greater than that of his public The moral I draw from this is that it is 
imprudent to overestimate either one’s own knowledge or the ignorance of 
one’s audience Still, I have found some rather startling gaps m the 
knowledge of my friends, both in England and in other parts of India, 
and I therefore make no further apology if much of what I am gomg to 
tell you this afternoon is familiar to many of you 

The British Province of Orissa is one of the smallest provinces of India 
Yet with an area of 32,000 square miles it is about as large as Scotland, and 
Its population of eight and three-quarter millions exceeds that of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, and approaches that of the Umon of South 
Africa Those of the Eastern States which arc permeated with Onya 
culture and have had long connection with British Orissa contribute 
another 28,000 square miles and about another five million people 

Now, where is this Orissa, British and States ^ Make a rectangle repre- 
senting 300 miles by 200 miles Put it on the map with its long sides 
north-east to south-west and its north-cast corner at the mouth of the 
Subaraarekha River, 100 miles down the Bay of Bengal from Calcutta 
This rectangle wUl cover most of Onssa and not very much else 

The Indian States mcluded m this rectangle are the twenty-four which 
used to be described as the Feudatory States of Onssa For administrative 
reasons three of these were left out when the Onssa States Agency was 
created some ten years ago, while two which have much less concern with 
Onssa were brought mto that agency In this paper I propose to follow 
the older arrangement 

Two Distinct Physical Tracts 

Orissa IS made up of two very distinct physical tracts The first is the 
coastal tract extendmg on the average forty miles mland It comprises 
practically all of the Bntish distncts of Balasore, Cuttack and Pun, and 
the plains part of Ganjam district The second tract hes above the Eastern 
Ghats, where the Central Indian plateau breaks down, m many places 
very steeply, to the deltas There lie the twenty-four Indian States, with 
Angul (an island of Bntish Onssa) m the middle of them, Sambalpur 
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sprawling untidily along the north-west boundary, and the Ganjam 
Agency and Koraput district hanging on southwards to the peg of Kala- 
handi State These broken highknds arc, for the most part, i,ooo feet 
above sea-level, much of them above 2,000 feet, with several peaks not far 
short of 5,000 feet They contam many fertile valleys, some bare uplands 
and much, though diminishmg, forests 

Through the middle runs the Mahanadi (the great nver), nsmg far 
back in the Central Provinces, and carrymg m full flood more water than 
ever goes down the Ganges itself A drop of Mahanadi water may And 
Its way mto the Bay of Bengal through the Dhamra Estuary or through 
the Chilka Lake or by many other chwnels on the coast-lme of 150 mil^ 
between these points North and cast of the Mahanadi Valley arc the 
valleys of two more very considerable nvers, the Brahmam and the Baita- 
rani, which mmgle their waters mutually and with the Mahanadi, and 
whose floods are only slightly less destructive Ganjam district is, for the 
most part, dramed by the comparatively orderly stream of the Rushikulya, 
and Koraput by numerous streams, which, barred by the 3,000-foot bastion 
on the cast or that district, discharge ultimately mto the Madras river 
Godavcri 

There are two other physical features that deserve notice The great 
Chilka Lake m the centre of the coast-Imc occupies some 400 square miles, 
with Its brackish and shallow waters scarcely separated from the sea The 
sea Itself breaks on a shclvmg coast of sandy shoab, and access is thus at 
all times difHcult for any but the smallest boats, and even for those, at the 
height of the monsoon, somewhat pcnlous To the north, however, m the 
north-west angle of the Bay of Bengal, the bed of the sea is muddier and 
flatter and access easier There is a small port at Chandbali, ten miles up 
the Dhamra Estuary, and open roadsteads at Pun and Gopalpur An 
attempt was being made when I left to brmg back mto use the port of 
Balasorc 


Rail and Road 

The major part of Orissa is enclosed in an equilateral triangle of mam 
railways, the Calcutta-Madras hnc nmning close to the sea and very 
heavily bridged, the Calcutta-Bombay line runmng along the north, and 
the new Raipur-Vizagapatam hne running from north-west to south-east 
The central part of the triangle and the distnct of Koraput that lies outside 
the triangle arc very ill-served The need for good roads is thus apparent 
The old Calcutta-Madras trunk road follows closely the alignment of the 
railway It and the branch roads runnmg towards the coast cross the 
tangle of deltaic rivers, and traflic is earned over them with difficulty by 
temporary tracks m the dry and by femes m the rainy season Two good 
roads Imk to the north with Jamshedpur and the coalfields, and another 
Imks Cuttack with Sambalpur South Onssa is somewhat better served, 
but the roads there link rather with the Madras Presidency than with 
North Onssa 

The Mahanadi is navigable for country craft throughout Orissa, but 
rocks, and m the dry weather sand, prevent the passage of larger vc^s 
The Brahmam and the Baitaram are m much the same case There used' 
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to be a good deal of water-borne traffic along the canals, and some of these 
are still used, but others, notably the Coast Canal, have been abandoned 
Air travel is m its mfancy Eighteen months ago the Qvil Aviation 
Department were explormg the possibilities of airdromes at Cuttack and 
in the extreme north-west of Onssa Mayurbhanj has a good airdrome, 
and one or two other States some attempt at one I believe — and, I may 
add, hope — that there has been considerable activity in the interval 

Under British rule Orissa came to its own as a separate entity only six 
years ago Three of its six districts — Cuttack, Pun and Balasore — were 
for a century part of Bengal and then for a quarter of a century part of 
Bihar and Onssa The two southern districts, Ganjam and Koraput, had 
been for a century and a half part of the Presidency of Madras, while the 
sixth distnct, Sambalpur, had for over a century been bandied about from 
Bengal to the Central Provinces, back to Bengal and then to Bihar and 
Onssa 


A Cultural Entity 

Yet, for all this, Onssa has had a separate cultural entity for a very 
long tune indeed The Edicts of Asoka were cut on the living rock at 
Dhauli in Pun district, and at Purushottapur, near the Madras boundary, 
about the year 250 b c , and form almost the oldest histoncal document m 
Indu The famous Edict XIII is not to be found here That gives the 
story of the great Emperor’s conquest of Onssa and how he repented hun 
of tnc evil No little evil, for 100,000 were slain and 150,000 carried away 
captive I But here are to be found the unique “ Provincials ” and “ Bor- 
derers ” Edicts, the one prescribing the conduct of the Emperor’s officers 
in the more populous and civilized plains area, and the other their conduct 
in the wilder tracts above the Eastern Ghats The idea of “partially 
excluded areas ’’ administration is not a modern one I 

Within a few miles of Dhauli are the Jain caves of Khandagiri and 
Udhayagin The earliest of these are dated as excavated ranging round 
about 150 B c That is the approximate date of the most mteresting of 
them, the Hathigumpha, containing an inscripuon of Kmg Kharavela 
This king, a hundred years after Asoka ’s conquest, broke the power of 
the Mauryan Empire and earned war to the gates of Pataliputra (Patna) 
Itself 

Hereafter contemporary historical documents fail us for more than a 
thousand years, save for a very brief mention by Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese 
traveller, which may be dated a d 6^0 This fact is the more astonishmg 
since the oldest of the Bhubaneswar temples, also m Pun district, were 
probably built early m the eighth century a d The ruins at Khiching, 
deep m Mayurbhan) State, 150 miles to the north, are also of much the 
same date These gems of architecture and of sculpture are evidence of 
strong government and aptitude for the arts, as clear as the Norman 
cathedrals of England But the \eiy existence of the Kesari dynasty, 
which accordmg to some scholars nounshed from the seventh to the 
twelfth centuries, and to which the Bhubaneswar temples are attributed, 
IS hotly denied by other scholars The attribunon of the world-famed 
temple of Jagannath at Pun and its turned nval at Konarat tn tK» 
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dynasty is generally accepted That dynasty lasted from the twelfth to 
the fifteenth century But from time to time its fortunes were troubled by 
forays of the Delhi emperors and theu* generals seekmg that engme of war, 
the dephant. The pressure was mcreased on the succeeding dynasties until 
in 1567 Mukunda Deva, the last independent kmg of Onssa, fell m battle 
That kmg, who, by the way, was a Telegu, had made a treaty with Akbar, 
but that did not avail to save the coast districts of North Orissa from sub- 
jection to the Afghan generals of Bengal, or South Orissa from the prac- 
tically mdependent kings of Golconda 

South Onssa exchanged the rule of Golconda for that of Aurangzeb, 
and then for that of the Nizam of Hyderabad, who m 1753 ceded it to the 
French as part of the Northern Circars Twelve years later Clive obtained 
a better de jure tide from Delhi and had by the force of his arms made it 
de facto by 1769 

North Orissa, on the other hand, after a long period durmg which it 
was the batde-ground of nval Afghan generals of Bengal, setded down, 
depleted of those Afghans, as one of the more orderly provinces of the 
Moghul Empire until well on into the eighteenth century 

It was in 1633 that the British first got into touch with Orissa Ralph 
Cartwright landed, with his small company of the tiny ship Hopewell, 
on the Orissa coast, and in the steamy heat of late May reached Cuttack, 
the seat of the Moghul Governor The talc of how Cartwnght gamed 
permission to establish a trade post is well told by his quartermaster, 
William Bruton 


“Juggernaut” 

And here I will make a digression Probably the only thing that many 
people know, if they know that, about Orissa is that the temple of Jagan- 
nath IS there What they think they know is that pilgrims throw them- 
selves under the wheels of Jagannath s car, or that they used to do so 
I read the other day a description of the relief felt by the people of 
London when the first Zeppelin was destroyed in the last war 

The author, a well-known journalist, wrote “ Hitherto the people of 
London had felt like Hindus before a juggernauth, doomed to destruc- 
tion ” Most reasonably well-mformed people now Imow that any deaths 
that have occurred at the Rath Jatra festivals— and there have been none 
for many years — were, except for a few suicides, due to accident But few 
know who was the originator of the myth that self-immolation was a 
normal feature of that festival I have heard the myth ascribed to the 
Ignorance or malice of missionaries But the real originator was our friend 
William Bruton, the quartermaster He visited Pun in November, 1633 
(the Rath Jatra festival falls m July), and he wrote that he had seen “ the 
mighty pagoda, the mirror of all wickedness and idolatry, where the 
greatest and best men of the town desperately he down on the ground that 
me chariot wheel may run over them, and by this means tluy think to 
ment heaven ” The myth was repeated by other travellers wit^^jeven leu 
claim to be eye-witnesse;. It was only scot^ed, not killed, by f 
Hunter m 1870 

To return after dus digression In 1742 the ] 
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North Onssa The Maratha governors date from 1755, but the dificrcncc 
between raidmg and government imder Maratha nde m the last half 
the eighteenth century was mconsiderable Stirlmg, writmg twenty years 
after it had ended, describes Maratha admmistratioa as exhibiting “a 
picture of misrule, anarchy, weakness, rapacity and violence combmed, 
which makes one wonder how society can have kept together under so 
calamitous a tyranny ” For the most part, the Oriyas of the plains offered 
to this tyranny non-violent resistance of the most approved pattern, and 
they were not rescued from its result until the Britim smashed the power 
of the Marathas and occupied the districts of Balasore, Cuttack and Puri 
durmg the latter part of the monsoon of 1803 

Sambalpur has a separate history, which I have no tune to recount It 
IS Imked with that of the States rather than with that of the Onssa coast 
South Orissa, as I have explained, was, like Bengal, m British hands 
for nearly forty years before the NorA Orissa plains, the military bridge, 
was conquered It escaped, narrowly at times, the ravages of the Marathas 
and shared the fortunes of the Madras Presidency up nil six years ago 
North Onssa, with certain accrenons from the States, brought about 
by the misdeeds of their rulers in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
shared the fortunes of Bengal nil 1912, and thereafter nil 1936 the fortunes 
of Bihar and Onssa Chief of these fortunes has been unbroken peace for 
over a hundred years Except in Sambalpur, the storm of the Mutmy 
scarcely ruffled the snll waters of Onssa 

Of mirfortunes North Orissa has suffered, as it must have done for 
countless generanons, the floods that seldom fail to bring, every four years 
or so, loss of crops, discomfort and sometimes disaster to the populanon 
and their live-stock In 1866 there was the major calamity of a great 
famine, unfortunately aggravated by grave want of foresight on the part 
of some local officers and of the remote and overburdened Government of 
Bengal South Orissa escaped the worst of this famme, and was and is 
immune from frequent serious floods In its hilly highlands the wilder 
aboriginals have indulged from time to time in the locu nsings known as 
fituns Both North and South Onssa have suffered much aom cholera 
and other epidemics and from the very numerous endemic maladies which 
made a distinguished medical officer describe North Onssa as “a patho- 
logical museum of tropical diseases ” But otherwise for over a hundred 
years Onyas have hvra ffieir fives m that patheUc contentment that so 
irntatcd me late Mr Montagu 

BnUsh rule, whether baaed on Madras, Calcutta or Patna, has dmie 
much, too, though it has done it lither slowly, to improve cimditions 
through irngation, oammumcatwot, educatum, medical aid, agrarian 
legislation and agnctdtiBal soenoe. But, very naturally, Onyas cl spint 
were not content that their ooi&itiyinen should be eidier a soudl minon^ 
along with the and or an even smaller minonte along 

|ndi the Tamils and Td^ps. The prefect of “Onssa for die Onyas” 
wlaaapnsly considered bf the Govenunent ot India as fur bock as 1868, 
no douhtiii consequence of die failure <d the Bei^ Govemment over the 
famine two years earlier But rdhef fitH’ that ovmmrdened Govemmeftt 

huinnir mttraA ttu* f i W it t SliS ■pnar j hita' AiS St i l t * 
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Active local interest m the project dates from 1903, when the Utkal 
Union Committee came into bemg Lord Curzon was not unsympathetic, 
but m the end only the mmor step of bnngmg m Sambalpur to ^are the 
fortunes of Bengal was taken m 1905 A more considerable attempt to 
satisfy the growing demand was made m 1912, when the provmce of 
Bihar and Orissa was formed Onssa had no spokesman m the govern- 
ment of that province for ten years of the Morley-Mmto regime But in 
the fifteen years of the Montagu-Chehnsford regime there was first an 
Oriya Minister and then an Oriya Member of Council Still the demand 
for separation, or at least for umfication, of the Oriya-speakmg tracts grew 
in force In 1924 the Government of India deputed Mr Philip and 
Mr Duff to ascertam on the spot the attitude of Oriya inhabitants of the 
Madras Presidency towards amalgamation Their most thorough enquiry 
supplied much of the material for an admuable survey of the problem, 
which my successor. Sir Hawthorne Lewis, prepared for the Simon Com- 
mission I found It particularly admuable, since the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa accepted it as saying all that need be said, and I was thus 
relieved of the task of surveying the problem for that Government myself 

The Simon Commission was distmctly sympathetic to the claims of the 
Oriyas I have often wondered whether that sympathy was not partly due 
to what I witnessed on the Patna platform when I met the Commission’s 
train very early one November mormng in 1928 That platform was 
bnghdy decorated with attractive posters by which the Utkal Union Com- 
mittee displayed their welcome and adverused their claims Outside there 
was a swaying mob of Bihari students quackmg “ Simon, go back " 

The Orissa States 

It IS unnecessary to describe the progress from the recommendations of 
the Simon Comnussion to the Order m Council which seven years later 
created the unified Orissa Province, of which I had the honour of being 
the first Governor But I should like to say something more about the 
other half of Orissa, the twenty-four States with an area of 28,000 square 
miles and a population of some five millions It will be seen at once that 
none of these States can be large the largest is about the size of Yorkshire, 
the smallest about one-third the size cd Rutland 

Yet every one of these States has its separate “ treaty engagement ” with 
the Crown, several of them dating back to 1803 The Rufcr engaged to 
render obedience, to hand over fugitive offenders, to give free passage to 
troops, and in many cases to pay tnbute Government m return acknow- 
ledged the engagement and promised “gracious consideration and protec- 
tion ’’ From time to time supplementary “ sanads ” have been issued and 
accepted, which specify the conditions subject to which the Ruler may 
govern The control of the Crown was operated up to 1858 dirccdy by the 
Government of India, and thereafter nil 1933 through the Provinaal 
Governments For different States at different times these were the Govern- 
ments of Bengal, of the Central Provinces and of Bihar and Orissa In 1933 
the Provmcid Governments ceased to have political relations with these 
States, which were placed in direct relation with the Political Department 
of the Government of India The control has been broadly suimnaxized as 
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“ extending to all im^rtant points, which, if not attended to, mi^t lead 
to violent and genera outrage and confusion or to contempt of the para- 
mount authority of the British Government ” Naturally, the degree of con- 
trol has vaned with the personalities of the R uling Cbefs and with the 
policies of the British Government and its representatives m TnHia 

The origins of the different States are certainly various and to a great 
extent obscure Ranpur has a hst of Chiefs gomg back for 3,600 years 
But for the most part the ancestors of the present Rulers gained their 
positions between 600 and 400 years ago some, Ra]put soldiers of fortune 
returnmg from pilgrimage to Pun, and others, usenil officials whom the 
dommant Power deemed worthy of a somewhat mcxpensive reward 
They subdued, but never attempted to exterminate, the primitive inhabit- 
ants and, to a greater or less degree, brought m Oriyas from the coastal 
plams How far the broken and thickly wooded highlands, out of which 
these domams were carved, were at any given time effectively under 
central control it is difficult to say Asoka obviously claimed some 
authority “ above Ghats ” Snrlmg shows by quotation from origmal docu- 
ments that Man Smgh, Akbar’s general, eighteen and a half centuries 
later, m his “ allotment ”—i e , revenue setdement— placed under the 
Raja of Khurda the zamtndars of areas, runnmg roughly back to 100 miles 
from the coast But it is well to remember that exaedy the same treatment 
was given to the zamtndars of Northern Ganjam, who not very long after 
slipped away from a Moghul to a Golconda suzeramty 

Until qmte rccendy the States nearer to the sea were known as the 
Orissa Tributary Mahals It was only in 1888 that the Secretary of State 
accepted the decision of the Calcutta High Court that they were not part 
of British India The States which lie further than 100 miles from the sea 
must have been practically free from outside control till the middle of the 
eighteenth century, save for very occasional incursions from the kmgs of 
Onssa Most of them came under the suzeramty of one of their number, 
Patna (not to be confounded with the capital aty of Bihar), and later of 
another, Sambalpur Certainly, save in the most shadowy sense, they 
never formed part of the Moghul Empire These States along with the 
Tributary Mahals had from 1755 to submit to the suzeramty of the 
Marathas, and exchanged that suzerainty for Bnbsh in 1821, eighteen 
years after the Tributary Mahals had done so Under that suzeramty the 
dependence of the other States on Sambalpur was cancelled, and their 
individual sovereignty (a restricted sovereignty, no doubt) was fairly well 
established by 1867, while that of the Onssa Tributary Mahals remained m 
doubt for another fifteen years 

The jxipulation of both groups of States has, on the whole, led an 
imeventful existence for the mst three-quarters of a century It is largely 
composed, especially in the more westerly States (as, mdeed, is the popu- 
lation of all Koraput and half Ganjam district), of abongmal or semi- 
abongmal tnbes, who demand litde from governments except to be left 
alone A few States have been notably wul administered, a few again 
have suffered badly at tunes from the inhumamty or cccentncity meir 
Ruler, most he between these extremes Almost all at one tune or another 
have, for several years, been dueedy administered by officers of Bntish 
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India m consequence of the minonty or misconduct of the Ruler, and m 
these periods substantial progress has usually been made 

I now give a bna account of recent events and present problems 

The Separated Province 

For a year from April i, 1936 , 1 was admmistenng the British Provmce 
of Onssa under the supenntendence of the Governor-General and the 
Secretary of State, but without any other gmdance than that of a nominated 
Advisory Council With a closely pruned budget and an exceedmgly 
obscure vision of the probable results of the impendmg elections, there was 
little to be done except to get ahead with makmg the machme of govern- 
ment operate with reasonable smoothness That was not too easy, as 
North Onssa derived its administrative traditions from Bihar and Onssa, 
and South Orissa from Madras There were sbll unresolved anomalies 
when I retired five years later 

The elecnons gave the Congress party a comfortable majority of three 
to two But here, as elsewhere, the leaders of the party at first declined 
to take office unless the Governor agreed in advance to refrain from 
excrasing the closely restricted powers conferred upon him by the Consti- 
tutional Act The present Premier of Orissa— for Orissa has now again 
a normal administration — ^stepped mto the breach Some three months 
later the Congress “ High Ctmmand,” reassured by the Viceroy’s exposi- 
tion of the Constitution, permitted their local followers to form a Ministry 
This lasted for two and a half years, till that “ High Command ” decided 
m October, 1939, that Congress Ministries m the provinces should not 
function m war-time Thus I had to resume full responsibility for another 
eighteen months A split in the Congress ranks brought the prospect of a 
coahnon Ministry rather near m November, 1940, and this prospect has 
been realized a year later under my successor 

Inside the province itself the peace was maintained and crime kept 
within bounds by the police force, which normally numbers only 4,000 
No doubt the absence of any communal trouble, which in several other 
provinces was rampant, greatly helped Muslims form less than 2 per cent 
of the population and have no serious grievances But another factor m 
the case is the mild character of the Onya For nearly thirty-five years 
there was no military force whatever in the provmce, except for a few 
gunners engaged in testing guns and shells over the mud fiats near Bala- 
sore Hiucn Tsiang 1,300 years ago desenbed the inhabitants of Orissa as 
valorous, and during the following 900 years their rulers were able to repel 
invaders and from time to time expand their domimons But for the last 
400 years the Onyas have shown htde martial spmt Two years ago there 
was much talk of raising at least a battalion of Onyas The first step was 
to form a platoon of young men of some education as a nucleus of non- 
commissioned officers But these were not forthcommg The contnbubon 
to the man-power of India from Onssa when I left was limited to a few 
of the few Muslims, a few signallers reermted from the police, and two 
cmnpanies of pioneers 

It may be mat the lack of military spmt can be asenbed to the hold on 
the Onyas that the teachmg of Chaitanya, die aposde of Nco-Vaishnavism, 
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gamed and has rctamed for 400 years Qf the teaching of this Ben gali 
samt Mr Banarji wrote m his history of Orissa “ We must aHmit diat 
Chaitanya was one of the prmapal causes of the political drrlmf the 
empire and people of Onssa Considered as a religion, Indian ‘ Bhakti- 
marga ’ is sublime, but its effect on the political stams of the country or 
nation which accepts it is ternblc The rchgion of equality and love 
preached by Chaitanya brought in its tram a false faith m men and 
thereby destroyed the structure of society and government.” 


Flood Protection and Pubuc Health 

High up among the problems for any Government of Onssa is how to 
mitigate the damage caused by the floods The Congress Mmistry, after 
consulting some less fructuous advisers, appomted a small Committee of 
experts m 1938 This Committee politely disagreed with an earlier expert 
Committee that had recommended the abandonment of many of the em- 
bankments which have for generations protected the more fertile lands of 
the delta They distrusted the theory that as a result the flood would 
spread like a film over the country, and so would do litde hai^m while it 
gradually ran oS mto the sea The more probable result would be a 
perpetual openmg up of new channels Their mam proposal for action 
was the provision, m well-maintained embankments, of escapes which 
would direct the excess of water mto predictable courses No doubt this 
IS an expensive busmess, smee a well-designed escape costs ;^5,ooo at least, 
and a CTcat many are needed But it will be money well spent. 

In TAe Times a couple of days ago I noticed that it is proposed to spend 
^2,000,000 on preventing floods in the Fens The Onssa deltas, three 
times as large with floods three times as frequent, could probably be pro- 
tected for that sum 

Another object on which money, as it becomes available, can be 
profitably spent, almost without limit, is public health I have already 
quoted the aphorism that Onssa is a pamological museum of tropicd 
diseases Cholera is no longer such an awful menace as it was before the 
inoculation of pilgrims on uieir way to Puri and the provision of a pure 
and ample water supply deprived that town of its pre-emmence as a ^us 
of infection for most of India But much less has been done to decrease 
the toll which malana takes from the province m death and dcbdity It 
swmgs from north to south and back agam every few years along the 
coastm plains, and is rampant m the highlands, even on the 3,000-foot 
plateau of Koraput There nearly ^^10,000 has been spent on m^mg the 
district headquarters moderately free from the disease The distressing 
malady of yaws is very prevalent among the aboriginal tnbes, and another 
£10,000 IS bemg spent on what promises to be a specific But no real 
remedy has yet been found for either hookworm or elephantiasis, which 
saps the energy of so many Oriyas The campaign against leprosy, which 
has a greater madence m Onssa than m any other part of India, now must 
cost some ;^5,ooo annually That sum would have to be multiphed by 
ten to stamp it out Besides all this, there is need for drastic moderniza- 
tion of three out of the six hospitals at distnct headquarters One is really 
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eifiaent and two others were being brought to such a state at the cost 
of ^40,000 

For badly needed improvement of commumcations ^mo,ooo has been 
spent or earmarked mainly from the Central Road Fund, iinanbed by the 
tax on petrol At least as much agam could be spent with great advantage 
on comparatively minor projects. For road bndges over the three great 
rivers in the coastal plains about a million pounds is needed 

I have no time to mdicate Orissa’s needs m education— with only one 
in every live males and only one m every forty-five females reachmg the 
lenient standard of census literacy— or in agriculture (the occupation of 
the vast majority of the people), or m mdustnal development (there are 
less than 10,000 people employed m lactones and nunes) Of mmeral 
resources in sight the northern States have a very great deal indeed, but 
British Onssa has very little, though one hopes that the geologists, who 
were at work when I retired, may discover rich deposits If these come to 
light, power for their extraction and utilization should be plentifully 
available from the magnificent falls of the Machkand River, on the border 
of Madras That presidency is shanng with Orissa a detailed survey of 
this hydro-electric project I would hke time, too, for describing the 
beauties of this and many other parts of Orisssa, which contains a variety 
of fine scenery, unequalled, I believe, m any other province 

The Futuke 

The province has made a fairly good start I believe that two of the 
essential conditions for the successful working of a parliamentary demo- 
cracy arc the existence of two mam parties not unequally balanced, and 
a considerable degree of fluidity between those parties Orissa has seen 
the shift of one-fourth of its Congress members from that party As a 
result the parties are now so cqu^y balanced that the present Govern- 
ment saved its budget in seven divisions on a single day by one vote I These 
two conditions appear to be satisfied If Orissa escapes the present threat 
to all India — and she is undoubtedly now not far from the front line — she 
should retain her place as an orderly and progressive provmcc of that great 
country 

One of the mam menaces, apart from the Japanese, is, as I see it, that 
of spoliation and rum of the landlord class, who, whatever they may do 
elsewhere in India, reside on their estates and do much to promote the 
welfare of their tenantry I spent enough of my earlier years of service m 
trying to protect the rights of the tenants from landlords’ encroachments 
to justify a feelmg of satisfaction that m my closing years I could, without 
any regret, do somethmg to prevent ill-considered and extreme action in 
the other direction 

The other rock ahead of the Orissa Provmcc is finance I have men- 
tioned sums which may seem infinitesimal to us, whose country is spending 
some fifteen million pounds a day But Orissa’s revenue is only about 
one-tenth of that sum a year, and more than one-fifth of that revenue is a 
subvention from the Central Government 

Of the future of the Orissa States, too, I must say a little When the 
Congress Mimstry had been m power m the provmcc for a year, unrest 
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began m some of the States, as it did in other States in India. By October, 
1938, the trouble in one Stotc was serious enough to require the dapatch 
of troops, whichtemporarily restored the peace But the trouble suddenly 
flared up agam elsewhere when early m January, 1939, m a very petty 
and apparently qmet State, Major Bazalgette, the Political Agent, was 
brutally battered to death The prompt despatch of British Onssa police, 
with the approval of the Mmistzy, followed by the posting of a consider- 
able force of the regular army to Cuttack, to operate as reqmred in the 
States, prevented the spread of disorder But for the next hve months 
some ten to twenty thousand out of another State’s population of 70,000 
decided to camp over the border m Bntish India m order to draw attention 
to certam grievances 

Need foe States’ Co-operation 

The unrest was, without question, orgamzed by the Congress “ High 
Command ” That body was bent on compelling the Rulers of all States 
to agree to elections m the Federal Legislature with a view to securing Con- 
gress domination at the centre The unrest was confined to less than half 
me twenty-four States, and was only serious in three No doubt there were 
grievances that deserved attention, ccrtamly a great deal of attention m 
one State These were remedied 

But the main moral I would draw is the need for some clearer vision 
of the future of these States If the substance of the scheme that Sir 
Stafford Cripps took to India is realized, it is difficult to see how twenty- 
four separate sovereign States, with an aggregate area less than that of 
Ireland and a population but htdc larger, can continue to operate It 
would ill become us to repudiate the treaty engagements, made long ago 
by the agents of the Crown, and by implication approved by the British 
people They have been observed with signal loyalty by the Rulers of the 
States, not by any means less conspicuously during the last three years 

But the Rulers themselves should be wise enough to seek among them- 
selves some practical solution The Viceroy, when addressing the Chamber 
of Princes last March, stressed the absolute necessity, so far as the smaller 
States arc concerned, for some form of co-operative measures to secure a 
standard of administrative efficiency which is beyond their mdividual 
resources He said that there were many States where no sign of this vital 
principle of co-operation has yet begun to emerge, and that, while he fully 
appreciated the sacrifice involved, he appreciated as well the gravity of the 
eventual consequences which his advice was designed to avert 

The Onssa States, or most of them, have made some advance by accept- 
ing a joint police force and at least the prmaple of one or more joint high 
courts Most of them share the services of competent forest and education 
officers But it looks very much as if this was not nearly enough in a 
rapidly changing world For one thmg, it seems most desirable mat the 
Rulers of the States should do more than they now do to cooperate, 
especially m soaal services, with the Government of the province, seemg 
that the two temtones are so closely mtcrlinkcd geographically and 
culturally And 1 may add that cooperation should be baxd on cordiality 
to be displayed by bath sides 
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I have sometimes wondered if the policy adopted ten years ago of 
bringing such States mto direct relation with the officers of the Pohtical 
Department was altogether wise Perhaps Governors, who were at once 
the agents of the Crown Representative and the connectmg link between 
the Governor-General and the provmcial Mimstnes, might have done 
somethmg to smooth out pracbcu difficulties and sweeten relations But 
whether that is true, or whether— which is much more important— any 
such plan could work m the not remote future, are questions which I can 
do no more than raise 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the Association was held on Wednesday, July 8, 194a, in the Assembly 
Hall, Royal Empire Soaety, Northumberland Avenue, W C 3, when an address was 
givenn by Sir ]ohn Hubback, k c s i , on Orissa, Past and Present Sir M Azizul 
Huque, c 1 e , d litt (High Commissioner for India), was in the chair 

In introducing the lecturer, the Chsibman said that Sir John Hubback was a 
distinguished member of the Indian Civil Service, and everyone who had been in 
India, particularly in Bihar and Orissa, knew his work and his record The IncUan 
Civil Service had played a very great part in India, and Sir John Hubback had made 
a very great contribution to the record of that Service During the days of the earth 
quake in Bihar it was known that he did his utmost to help the sufferers Apart 
from that, he was in the Settlement for some time, and the Chairman s own expert 
ence, both in Bihar and Bengal, went to show the valuable work done by the S«tle 
ment Without it the position of the people of Bengal and Bihar Would have been 
very sad, and their rehabilitaoon was largely due thereto 

After that Sir John went to Orissa, ana he was responsible for Orissa s condition 
today He was so indispensable that when the time came for him to leave for some 
Umc, it was something of a problem for the Viceroy as to who should be his successor 

Sir John Hubback then read his paper 

Sir Edwaed Gait congratulated Sir John HuBback on his paper It had been 
specially intercsung to him because it had recalled many pleasant experiences of his 
own When Orissa was part of Bihar it was the practice of the Governor to reside 
there for six weeks in the year, and that annual visit was looked forward to very 
much Part of the time was spent by the sea and part on tours inland Visits were 
also paid to the Indian States, where there was everywhere somethmg of mterest 
to see 

In his time the claims of Orissa to have an independent administration were not 
regarded very seriously The fact that it had a separate culture was undoubted, its 
great temples with their characterisuc architecture were outclassed by no others in 
India and it had its own script and language It was estimated that in Pun alone 
there were still over 200,000 palm leaf manusenpts But Orissa had a very small 
population and an exiguous revenue, from which it would be impossible to meet the 
cost of a separate admmistrauon That seemed to settle the matter No one thought 
in those days that the Imperial Government would ever be willing to provide the 
funds from central revenues 

Sir John had not mentioned how the new Government was functiomng What 
did the headquarters staff consist oH What secretariat was there, and were there 
separate whole time heads of departments as m the major Provinces? What was the 
result of the search for a new capital? 

He agreed with what Sir Jotm had said about the great practical mconvenience 
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which was caused when the pditieal rdahons widi the States were transferred from 
die Governor to the Central Government The Orissa States were closely mnnxtwt 
with Bntidi territory, and many of the smaller ones owed the fact that they were 
Sates at aU to an accident When the East Inda Company went to Onssa their 
proprietors differed m no way except their comparauve remoteness from other land- 
holders who have always been treat^ as ordinary zamindars. The inscription which 
Sir John had mentioned was one of the most remarkable inscriptions in me whole of 
Inda, It contained a deailed contemporary account of the career and conquesa of the 
king who ruled well over 3,000 years ago It was in a very archaic script and was not 
deciphered until after many years of study It was hoped, when the ancient remains 
at Dhauh and elsewhere were fully eiqilored, that other useful inscriptions would be 
found He was interested to learn that it had been found possible to form a com- 
posite Government In most parts of Inda the Congress Party was so subservient 
that It would never differ from the central caucus, and one would like to know how 
the Onyas found the courage to do so 

Sir Courtney Latiner wished to make brief reference to the policy which was 
adopted of bringing such Sates as those of Orissa into direct relation with the Political 
Department No doubt the facts were known to Sir John Hubback, but they might 
not be known to all, and it was perhaps worth while mcntiomng that the policy to 
which effect was given ten years ago in respect of the Orissa Sates was one which 
had been applied very much earlier The decision to adopt this policy was a result of 
a recommendation made m the Monagu-Qiclmsford Report, following on represen- 
abons to Its authors in February, 1918, by the ruhng organizations and the Princes 
generally in India, requesbng that their relauons mi^t be direcdy with the Govern- 
ment of India in those cases where they were then with the local Government 

Accordingly, in 1931 the Sate$ of the Punjab were brought into direct relations 
with the Government of India, in 1933 the nain Madras States, and m 1924 a number 
of Bomb^ Sates were brought into the same relation That was merely a quesnon 
of fact The policy was decided a good deal more than ten years ago 

Another point worth menboning was the grounds on which that decision was 
come to It was quite clear, of course, that there were many advanages which a 
local Government had in dealing with Sates It had amongst la officers men who 
knew the condmons of the Provinces, which were often very nearly allied to those of 
the Sates But it was rather the form which consututional development was aking 
in India which made this decision really necessary The poina which Mr Monagu 
and Lord Chelmsford brought out in their report were, first, that intermediaries were 
an obsacle to good undersanding and the disposal of business (this was not, perhaps, 
in Itself a conclusive objection), and, secondly, that relanons with the Sates were a 
matter for all India and not a provincial concern They went on to say that, even m 
cases where the head of the local Government was left for a time as agent of the 
Central Government, relabons with Sates should not be matters of provincial concern 
in the sense that they were to be transferred to the control of the Legislauve Council 
That was what the Sates were afraid of, as they saw the shadow of provincial 
autonomy thrown in front of them, they feared that the Provincial Government was 
to be the arbiter of treabes which had been concluded (apart from the case of the 
Orissa Sates, which, as Sir Edward Gait had menboned, bKamc Sates as it were by 
accident) with the Crown or the Central Government, and they were afraid that any 
local authority might disregard those treabes He thought on that point that the 
deasion aken at the bme was right, and subsequent consututional development in 
the shape of the Government of India Act of 1935 made it ineviable 

What had happened in the Government of India Act, 1935? It was laid down 
that two offices should be created, although held by one individual — the office of 
Governor-General and the office of Crown Repiesenabve — and when it was enacted, 
as It was in a section of the 1935 Act, that relations with the Sates should be con- 
ducted in Inda solely by the Crown Represenauve or by officers acbng under his 
orders, one saw the difficulty of any other arrangement 1 he difficulty was empha 
sized durmg discussions m Simla on the quesbon of making arrangemena with 
Governors to perform agency funcuons in neighbouring Sates, and the trouble was 
tlat, alAough the Governor himself could act under me instructions of the Crown 
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Representative, he had no oflScer under him, other than his own secretary, in regard 
to whom the local Government would not have to be committed, and the Governor 
would not be justified m acting on his own responsibihty in most of the matters m 
which such agency arrangements might be considered desirable 

Rajkouak Prapulia Bhanj Deo of Mavuebhamj was very interested to hear Sir 
John Hubback mennon Khiching, the anaent capital of Mayurbhanj State, as he (the 
speaker) belonged to the ruling House of that State The beautiful sculpture of 
Khiching, of which he spoke quite correctly in the same breath as the superb archi 
tecture of Bhubaneshwar (with which, indeed, it could also be truly compared), was 
similar to that architecture This similarity between the Bhubaneshwar temples and 
Khiching culture was borne out also by the customs and traditions of the ruling 
House of Ganga, which showed a definite connecuon with the culture of Khiching 
In this connecuon might he ask Sir John Hubback what were the opinions of those 
scholars who disputed the existence of the Kesari dynasty of Orissa to whom the 
magnificent sculpture of Orissa was ascribed^ 


Sir John Cumming said that, as one who used to ride along the grand trunk road 
of Orissa about fifty years ago, and whose memories had been evoked by the lecture, 
he might be permitted to offer Sir John hearty congratulauons on what had been 
an interesting, thoughtful, comprehensive, and authoritative paper The Oriyas were 
a very kindly, peaceful people, and the British officers who had been associated with 
them had always been very fond of them It was an mtcrcsung fact that those who 
in the forues, fifties, and sixues of last century, and perhaps later, had firsthand 
experience of them had left very interestmg records which showed a very keen respect 
for the history of the Oriyas and a desire to know more of it 

The great feat of the British in Onssa, quite apart from the fact that for well over 
a century internal peace had been maintained after a period when the Oriyas had to 
face enemies and aggressors from the west, the north west, and central India, was 
that they had fought the three enemies of the Oriyas— flood, drought, and disease 
The lecturer had mawn attennon to this On the subject of the triWary States, he 
had visited one of them, and in view of what had been said by Sir Courtney it would 
ill become him to say anything, but as an ex member of the Suvice he would say that 
any future arrangement must not be unilateral 


Sir John Hubback, in reply, said that Sir Edward Gait thought he might have 
said a little more as to how the Government had been functioning during the last five 
years But he had an idea if he started on that he might be expected to bless that 
Government altogether, and he felt he was rather in the reverse posiuon of the 
prophet Balaam, who was called upon to curse the Israelites and then, induced by the 
words of his ass, to bless them That consideration decided him to adopt the more 
normal behaviour of the prophet s steed 

He was also asked whether he could give a description of how the Secretariat 
functioned It started quite small, but was gradually expanding, and he expected 
that It would continue to do so The Secretariat had worked very well under very 
grave disadvantages There was not a new capital, and they had to get along with 
what they could, the reason being that the decision had to he taken by the popular 
Government, and after a great deal of discussion it was decided that the Government 
should be at Cuttack, plus a place called Chaudwar, just across the river But it 
would cost Rs 30 lakhs to build a bridge across the river, and as the Government had 
not got Rs 30 lakhs and the Central Government ot India would not give it, the 
bridge could not be built I 

Sur Courmey Latimer certainly had added very much to the information on which 
the end of his paper was based, but he soil wondered whether it was altogether wise 
to brmg the Onssa States into direct relations with the Political Department It 
might have been wise elsewhere, and he understood it was started elsewhere fifteen 
years before the policy was applied m Onssa Durmg those fifteen years there was 
the beginmng of some sort of picture of how the new consntunonal Government 
would work In the speaal condiuoos of Orissa he thought he could have done 
something to smooth down relations there 
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Sir John said he was very pleated to hear Rajkumar Bhanj Deo talking about 
The Maharaja very kindly invited him to visit him dunn^ ins last few 
in Orissa, and he spent a very delightful day with bm out in the wilds about 
150 miles from Cuttack There was a beautiful temple there which the Maharaja 
had been rebuilding from the original stones One of the most interestmg thmy wm 
the way he did it by means of a ramp, with the stones taken up by hand and Mt m 
place That was probably the way in which the original structure was ma,!.. 

With regard to the Kesari dynasty, he gatheicd that it ivas disputed whether it 
ever existed, but he ^sonally thought the balance was m favour of its and 

he did not quite understand why there was any doubt thrown on it 

The Chairman was good enough to refer to his Settlement experience, he was a 
chela of Sir John Cumming s m the Bihar Settlement, and it was a great delight to 
the speaker to lecture before him today and to hear his pleasant remarks 

The Chairman said that it was a matter of great satisfaction that Sir John Hubback 
had opened up matters which all had at some time to think about Sir John had put 
a vista before them of post war problems — political, social, economic, and otherwise 
He sometimes wondered what should be the polincal entity of a Province, whether it 
should coinade with the cultural histt^ or whether separate cultural umts should be 
added together m a provincial umt The question of finance had also to be looked 
into 

The problems of flood, of health, of educauon of these 8| million people had to 
be tackled quite apart from the transport problem — whether it should be railways, 
roads, or water These had to be visualized, and he warmly congratulated Sir John 
in placmg before the meeting so many illuminaung facts to be thought about ^me 
people classified themselves as historians, and India had sufiered from them, but when 
the true history of the Kesari dynasty came to be written they would he proud of it 

He visited Orissa some years ago on the question of Muslim education, and he 
found it was a difficult problem because, as the lecturer had said, the Muslims were 
in a very small mmority and it was difficult for them to have a school or college where 
they could learn their own language It was expensive to have two schools set up 
side by sioe 

Other problems about which there might be a good deal of controversy was 
whether it was wise that the States should to placed in contact with the Provinaal 
Governments or with the Central Government He believed Sir John Hubback s 
attitude was from the point of view of reabty, and the attitude of the Central Govern 
ment was from the point of strict constitutional punty That was a position which 
sometimes had inevitably to be faced 

Major-General Sir Freorrick Syus, mp, projiosed a vote of thanks to a most 
admirable partnership on the platform, that of the Chairman and speaker They had 
both given the audience much to think of Not everybody realized the intricacies of 
the (>issa question, and, speaking personally, he had learned a great deal from the 
lecturer The question of the geographical boundaries of the Province was of immense 
importance, and the Simon Commission was quite right when it suggested that there 
should he a Boundary Commission set up to inquire into the various Provinces, as to 
whether the boundaries should be modified or whether they should be left as they 
were It was a big question and one on which most of them had fairly strong views 

Another problem was that of political relationships with the Indian States, there 
again most had fairly strong views The pohuca officer as such was responsible, and 
must be responsible as the representative of the Crown for the Indian States, but 
there were many arguments on the other side put forward by Sir John Hubback and 
other speakers There was ground for suggesting that a compromise might have 
been jiosaible whereby the details and troumes of day to day might have been dealt 
with by the Governor of the Province concerned, with the bigger problems referred 
to the Centre He did npt see why some such compromise should not be possible 
Some of Ae smaller States would nave welcomed it, he thought Another trouble 
was that the finances of the less affluent States would not permit of frequent visits of 
their Rulers to Delhi or Simla 
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MISS ROSIE NEWMAN’S FILM PRESENTATION 
‘‘ENGLAND AT WAR” 

The Council of the Atsocution gave a reception at the Imperial Institute on June i8 
to meet Mrs L S Amery and to see Miss Rosie Newman’s new film “ England at 
War ” This was the second presentation, for the first, at the Dorchester, Park Lane, 
a fortmght earher, was m aid of the fun^ of the British Red Cross and the Order of 
St John of Jerusalem, no less than ^350 hemg raised The guests at the Imperial 
Institute, numbermg some 350, were received hy Lady (Frederick) Sykes, Mrs Amery 
and Sir John and Lady Woodhcad They included a number of members of die 
Indian Contmgent in this country, with their commandant, Lieut -Colonel Reginald 
Hills, Indian members of the Pioneer Corps, Indian airmen and Indian naval and 
mercatile marme officers and men 

Before the film was shown, Mrs Amery made a short introductory speech com 
mending the courage, enthusiasm and enterprise which had enabled Miss Newman to 
provide so detailed a pictorial account of the Home war effort on land and sea and in 
the air, as also in the factories, and the generosity whereby in showing her various 
films Miss Newman had raised more than £%,ooo for war and other chimes They 
were met on June 18, and it might well be recalled that it was the anniversary of the 
day, 137 years ago, when the British square at Waterloo brought the ambitions of 
a dictator for world conquest to an end It was also on June 18 two years ago that 
Mr Churchill in a stirring call to the nation said there would be work and sacrifice 
for every man and woman in this country They would see that afternoon how 
widespread and united the response had been Miss Newman s camera had recorded 
the manifold activicies and trials of England at war 

Miss Newman, in briefly introducing her film, said that she could not have pre 
sented such a record without the generous help of the authorities of the fighting and 
other services in providing her with all necessary faaliues It was requisite, in view 
of the social hour to follow, to omit passages of the film, but m the presence of 
members of the Indian Conungent she would take care not to leave out the record of 
a delightful day she spent with the Contingent, under the kindly guidance of the 
commandant 

At the half way interval, Mrs Amery announced that Miss Newman had kindly 
provided a considerable number of copies of her book England at War to be on 
sale and for the entire proceeds to be given to the Indian Comforts Fund She (Mrs 
Amery) suggested that the book, reproducing some of the beautiful colour effects of 
the film, would make an acceptable Christmas present and might be bought and kept 
for that purpose She went on to give a few particulars of the beneficent work of the 
Fund in looking after Indians of the fightmg services, of the mcrcanale marine and 
prisoners of war She expressed her thanks to the new High Commissioner for India, 
Sir Azizul Huque, present with them that day, for conunumg so readily the facilities 
whereby his predecessor placed so large a part of India House at the disposal of the 
Fund for the varied work of the centre of the orgamzation 

At the close of the film, the Duke of Devonshire voiced the thanks of the guests 
to the East India Association for providing the reception, to Mrs Amery for presiding 
and to Miss Newman for her beautiful wn and the presentation of the books for the 
Indian Comforts Fund 

During the serving of refreshments the 100 copies of England at War given by 
Miss Newman were offered for sale at 5s per copy by Mrs Rodney, Miss Emd 
Keymer and Miss Margaret Brown They were all sold In some instances currency 
notes were nven without change hemg asked for, and the sum of £y> was raised and 
sent to the mdian Comforts Fund 
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THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EASl 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

For the Year ending April 30, 1942 

The Association completed three-quarters of a century of existence at a time when, 
through the entry of Japan mto the war, India was exposed to graver peril than at any 
previous date withm that long period The year under review saw the invasion and 
occupation of Burma, the seizure of the Andaman Islands, and air attacks on two 
ports on the eastern coast of India With the approach of hostilities to the sub- 
continent the pohtical situation m India attracted constantly mcrcasmg attention, not 
only in Bntain, but also throughout the world It was to the discussion and eluada- 
tion of the questions of policy thus presented that the programme of the Assoaation 
was mainly directed 

BURMA 

Four of the gatherings of the year had relation to Burma — two of them after 
Japan s entry into the war In July, shortly after his return from the Governorship of 
that country. Commander Sir Arduhald Cochrane spoke on ‘ Burma in War time ’ 
at a social meeting held jointly with the Royal Empire Soaety Dr Wellington Koo, 
who had just arrived to take up his appointment as Chinese Ambassador, sp(A.c on 
this occasion and received a most cordial welcome Early in November, also m asso- 
aation with the Royal Empire Society, a largely attended luncheon was given in 
honour of U Saw, Prime Minister of Burma, and Mr Amery, Secretary of State for 
Indu, was m the chair 

Following the outbreak of hostilities in the Far East, the critical situation m Burma 
and Indian reactions to Jajiancse aggression were under considcrauon m February, 
when Mr R H Parker, late of the I C S , Bengal, provided a paper on “ India and 
the Japanese Adventure At the end of April Sir Henry Craw, until very recently 
Counsellor to the Governor of Burma, gave a most informing exposition of the 
military, geographical, and other factors governing the operations in Burma On both 
occasions Dr Liang Yuen li. First Secretary at the Chinese Embassy, took part in the 
proceedings, and expressed his confidence in the power of the United Nabons to stem 
the tide of invasion and win back occupied territory 

POLITICAL PROBLEMS 

The growing attention paid to the Indian pohtical situation was reflected in most 
of the pajiers and discussions of the year Euly m May Sn George Schuster, u r , 
expounded his views as to the methods by which a settlement of the existmg deadlock 
might be reached A formight later Mr Arthur Moore, editor of the Statesman, 
spoke on the same problem, with particular reference to the jiossibility of a much 
greater contribution by India to the war effort. Further light was thrown on the 
subject m July when Sir Wilham Barton gave his impressions of the Indian political 
scene, formed on the occasion of a recent visit Later in the month Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone, m p , gave a trenchant and outspoken survey of the conflictmg claims of the 
various political orgamzations 

At the first meetmg of the autumn session m October, consideration was given to 
the views expressed a^ the suggestions contained in a book by Sir George Schuster, 
It r , and Mr Guy Wint entitled ‘ Indu and Democracy, which had attracted 
much attention. Sir George himself opened an ammated debate In November 
discussion of the book was renewed on the readmg of a paper by Sir Frank 
Noyce. In March Sirdar Ikbal Ah Shah expounded the pohtical aims of Muslim 
India, and gave the story, httle known in this country, of the evolution of the Pakistan 
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plan as adopted by the All India Muslim League The thoughtlu! and mformative 
paper read by Mr K. Kuriyan m January on the present and future mternatioiial 
status of Indu had a direa b^mg on die current political controversies 

On the announcement of the nussion to India of Sir Stafford Cripps, the Lord 
Privy Seal, to seek the agreement of the political leaders on the draft Declarauon of 
the &binet, the Council reframed from arranging meetmgs on the issues thus raised 
Followmg the conclusion of the mission, the withdrawal of the draft Declarauon, and 
the Lord Pnvy Seal s statement in Parliament, arrangements were made for a dis- 
cussion, which took place a few days after the close of die year under report 

OTHER TOPICS 

The range and importance of India’s military contribution to the war effort were 
brought into strong relief in a paper by Mr Edwin Haward early in April on * The 
Indian Army and the Future," and the occasion was marked by an important speech 
from the chair by Field Marshal Sir Phihp Chetwodc But the more abiding problems 
of India were not overlooked in thoughts of present dangers In December Sir 
Malcolm Darling gave the Association the bcnefic of his mtimate knowledge of the 
Indian countryside in an illummaung paper on The Indian Peasant and the Modern 
World ” At a ]omt meeung with the Royal Empire Soaety m April Mrs S E 
Runganadhan presented a comprehensive and encouraging account of progress under 
the ude of Indian Women of Today " Two joint mccUngs with the Royal Society 
of Arts were espeaally valuable from the economic point of view In Novembo' 
Sir Bernard Darling described in detail the more recent developments of irrigauon in 
India, and in January Sir Bryce Burt oucimed with skill and full knowledge the 
agricultural progress of the country during the decade preceding the outbreak of war 

The Council records its thanks to the distmguishcd persons who presided on these 
occasions, and whose names will be found m the list of lectures and mecungs m 
Appendix A 

SCXIIAL ACTIVITIES 

The generous annual grants of HH the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda and 
H H the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior have enabled the Counal to maintain soaal 
activities under the difficult conditions of these days The Association continues to 
be represented on the Fmpire Services War Hospitality Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Field Marshal Lord Milne, by Sir Thomas Smith on the Executive and 
Finance Committee, and by Sir Frank Brown on the General Committee Indian 
members of the Forces share in the faciliucs and amenities provided by the organ 
ization 

The Imperial Institute was the scene of two pleasant soaal gatherings In May 
Mr and Mrs Amery were the guests of honour at a presenunon of colour films of 
India prepared by the Lawrence Thaw Photographic Expediuon The expedition was 
equipped by Mr Thaw, the well known American traveller, at great cost, and the 
pictorial results were very beautiful Mr M L Nathan s fine colour film of Burma 
was also shown For a meeting in July the Director of the Institute, Sir Harry 
Lindsay, joined in the issue of invitations The assembled company was conducted 
by Sir Harry and his staff round the India, Burma, and Ceylon Courts, and this was 
followed by a display of films of those countries, including Lady Cochrane’s colour 
film of the Shan States 

The outstanding social function of the year was the large lecepuon at Grosvenor 
House in May, to meet Lord Willingdon, the new President, and Lady Wilhngdon, 
and also to honour members of the Indian Contingent and Indian officers of H M 
Forces Lieut -Colonel Reginald Hdls, the commandant of the contingent, spoke of 
Its experiences m France and this country From the chair Mr Amery voiced the 
feelings of strong attachment to “the fira of Willingdon and Willin^on” enter- 
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ibv the love of Indta and eiteem for her people which had been inch a 
icatme of b» service first as Govemot of Boihba^, then as Governor of 
Madras, and later as Viceroy of India Lord WdLogdon presided at the annual 
general meeting in. July, and both then and at Sir William Barton’s subsequent lecture 
expressed the hope that, having fulfilled a series of Empire missions, he would now 
as our President be able to look into the affairs oi India more closely, and help m the 
solvmg of her problems 


THE PRESIDENTSHIP 

This hope was not to be realized In less than a month after takmg part in a 
subsequent meeting Lord Willingdon was attacked by pneumonia and passed away 
The grief of the many friends of ‘ the Willmgdons in all parts of the world was 
shared to the full by all our members Appropriate expression was given thereto in a 
resolution of the Council communicated to Lady Willingdon Notwithstanding her 
irreparable loss, she has continued her interest in the work of the AssociaUon, and 
accepted the invitation of the Council to become a Vice President She is the first 
lady to fill that office since the formation of the Association 

Major-General Sir Frederick Sykes, u p , for some years past a Vice President, was 
unanimously invited to fill the vacant office His acceptance of the position was 
hearaly welcomed, and it is worthy of note that Sir Frederick is the fourth ex 
Governor of Bombay to be President m succession The Council decided to make 
three years the normal period of occupancy of the presidential chair 

OBITUARY 

During the year three of the most senior Vice Presidents died — ^namely, H R H 
the Duke of Connaught, H H the veteran Maharao of Cutch, and the Maharajadhi 
raja of Burdwan The last named was a member of the Council for some years 
during residence in London and on several occasions he generously entertained the 
members at afternoon receptions The obituary list includes other distinguished 
names, amongst them being those of the Right Hon Sir Akbar Hydari, Sir Hugh 
Stephenson, Sir Edward Blunt, Sir Reginald Mant, Sir Sclwyn Fremantle, and 
Mr C E Buckland, who was the oldest member of the Association and father of 
the ICS 

THE COUNCIL 

Mr E Raghavendra Rao resigned his seat in the Council on leaving London in 
the early autumn to take up his appointment as a member of the Viceroy s Executive 
Council Other resignations were those of Sir Hubert Carr and Mr Hugh Molson, 
M p (both on grounds of war service), and Mr Sunley Rice, whose valuable work m 
former years as Hon Secretary was recognized by his election to be an honorary life 
member of the Association The co-options to the Council during the year were those 
of Mr S Lall (Deputy High Commissioner for India), Sir Gilbert Hogg, Lady Hartog, 
Su" William Barton, and Sir Gilbert Wiles The members of the Council retiring by 
rotation and eligible for re-election are Sir Frank Brown, Sir Louis Dane, Mr P K 
Dutt, Mr Frederick Richter, Diwan Bahadui S E Runganadhan, and Mr John de La 
Valette It is open to any member of the Association to propose a candidate or 
candidates for election at the annual general meeting, subject to fifteen days* notice 
being given to the Hon Secretary 

MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCE 

For the first tinic over a considerable series of years the last aimual report showed 
a small net decline in membership, arising from war conditions, and notably from the 
delays and uncertamties (tf sea and air communications with India This year thouah 
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thereby, amid the difSculues of war, to maintain this part of our work I regret 
that I could not be at the Imperul Institute reception last month, when Miss Rosie 
Newman show^ her beautiful film of “ England at War,’ and we were happy to 
entertain many Indian members of the fighting Services Miss Newman kindly pro- 
vided 100 copies of her book descriptive of the film and with illustrations theimom 
They were all sold, and we had the satisfaction of sending Mrs Amery the full gross 
amount of for her so valuable Indian Comforts Fund 

The tribulations of war have included prolonged delay in the receipt of members 
subscriptions from India, and the loss of not a few m transit by enemy action Some 
of our Indian members have wisely resorted to telegraphic transfers, and I hope their 
example will be followed by oth^s To members in both countries who pay by 
cheque 1 would strongly recommend, m the interests of convemence and economy, 
the use of bankers orders And as our mam reliance has to be on home members, 
I would like to remind you of the help afforded to the Association by family mem 
bership We have a volunteer in this matter today Among the names of new 
membCTS whose election is to be confirmed by this meeting is that of my wife The 
larger our membership the greater is the service we can render to India Members 
get a very full return for the modest subscription, and overhead outlay is remarkably 
small for an organization which does so much 

I am sure all of you will have heard with pleasure of the expansion of the 
Viceroy s Executive Council, which is now for the first time to include representa- 
tives of two important communities — the Sikhs and the Depressed Classes India has 
now the strongest and most representative Executive Council ever forming the 
Central Government of India One of the selections which direcdy concerns our 
selves IS the appointment of Sir Firoz Khan Noon as Defence Member This is a 
fresh landmark in India s constitutional progress, and will be especially welcomed 
by those of us who remember Sir Firoz Khan s fine work as High Commissioner for 
India, and the lively interest which he took in the East India Assocubon 

I cannot conclude without a reference to the admirable work of our own Honorary 
Secretary, Sir Frank Brown It is difficult to think of the Associauon without him 
for over fifteen years he has been its life and soul It is very largely due to his 
exertions that our financial position is so sound, and he has been indefatigable in 
arranging meetings, securing first rate speakers to address them, gaining members, 
edibng our Proceedings, and, last but not least, in bringing members together at our 
soaal gatherings 

In this conneebon I wish to express our deep regret that Mr King, a most 
faithful servant of ours for forty years past, is seriously ul At the begmnmg of May 
he entered hospital and has since undergone three operabons We shall unite in 
sending him our sympathetic regards and best wishes for early and sabsfactory 
recovery We are grateful to one of our lady members, Mrs Milward, for kindly 
taking Mr Kings place in the office on payment of what amounts to litde more 
than her out-of pocket expenses Even so, the absence of one with such long expert 
ence as Mr King of every deuil of the work is much felt, more especially, I am 
sure, by the Honorary Secretary 

Lord Catto formally moved ‘ That the Annual Report of the Council and the 
Accounts for the year 1941 42 be adopted 

Sir M Azizul Huque (High Commissioner for India) had pleasure m seconding 
the proposal He felt he could not do jusbee to the subject without speflkmg of the 
enduring work carried on by the East India Associauon It was doing considerable 
service in helping to keep England and India together and to create a lietter atmo- 
sphere of good feeling and genuine friendship — a ractor of very great value Warriors 
and heroes created an empire, but men were also requir^ to keep the Empire 
together, and the Association was performing this task very effiaendy There was a 
very great need for an orgamzabon such as this India had to he understood, its wel- 
fare looked into and its proper relabmiship with England determined With the 
knowledge which the Associauon had, and with the aid of those Imked with it, it 
would certainly be able to fix the proper balance between Indu and England 

With regard to Sir Frank Brown, the mdefaUgaUe Secretary, he did not know 
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hu age, but whatever it was it would be agreed that he had a youthful vigour which 
was vuible in all his activities 

The resolution was earned unanimously 

The Peesident 

Sir Atul Chatteejee moved ‘ That the clecuon by the Council as Piesideatfor a 
term of 'three years of Major-General the Right Hon Sir Frederick Sykes be confirmed 

He said that the Chairman had mentioned the Assoaations great loss by the 
death of their beloved President, Lord Willingdon, which created a difficult position 
for the Counal in choosing a successor In approaching Sir Fredenck Sykes the 
Council knew he was a very busy man and it might be difficult for him to take the 
office, but with his usual deep interest in India he came to their help All knew of 
the great work Sir Frederick did as Governor of Bombay, as well as his interest m 
the welfare of the working-class, both rural and urban, m India Since his retire- 
ment he had maintained close contact with India and Induns Although the speaker 
was not a Bombay man, he felt that the fact that Sir Frederick had been Governor 
of Bombay was a recommendation in view of an esteemed founder of the Association, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, having belonged to Bombay As the Chairmen of the Association 
for many years were former Governors of Bombay, Sir Frederick Sykes would appro- 
priately maintain the high traditions of the office The Council were very gratified 
chat his gracious lady had now joined the ranks of the Association 

Mr Hugh Molson, k p , seconded the motion with pleasure The Association 
had always secured distinguished men as its Presidents, and there had never been 
elected to the Chair a man with a longer, or wider, or more distinguished career 
than Sir Frederick He was one of the few who could speak in the House of 
Commons uith the special authority which attached to one who had been Chief of 
the Air Staff and as a pro<onsul, and smcc his return to this country from India he 
had continued to devote himself to puUic work of great importance It was most 
appropriate, when so much thought was being devoted to conditions in India, that 
Sir Frederick, who, ever since Lwd Chelmsford s death, had been Chairman of the 
Miners Welfare Committee in this country, should be elected President of the 
Associauon When Sir Frederick spoke in the House of Commons, which he did 
only too rarely, he was always listened to as one who spoke with expert knowledge 
and npe wisdom on the many subjects with which he had been familiar throughout 
his career 

Mr Molson put the resolution and it was carried unanimously 

Sir Fredekice Sykes, in acknowledgment, said that it would not be easy for him 
to live up to the ‘ beginnings from Bombay ’ Bombay was a very stalwart Presi- 
dency, and he was sure he would be supported by all his Bombay friends The 
Assoaauon had conferred a great honour upon him and he would do his utmost to 
merit their confidence 

Sir Harry Haig proposed “ That the following Members of Council, retiring by 
rotation — Sir Frank Brown, Sir Louis Dane, Mr P K Dutt, Mr F Richter, Dewan 
Bahadur S E Runganadhan, and Mr John de La Valctte — be re-elected, that the 
co-option by the Counal of Mr S Lall, Lady Hartog, Sir William Barton and Sir 
Gilbert Wiles be confirmed, and that Mr Hugh Molson, M p , be elected a member 
of the Couned ’ 

He said if the meeting approved of this proposal it would show that they approved 
of the manner m which the Council had been conducting its business during the 
past year He spoke not so much as a member of the Counal, but rather as an absent 
mend It had kept up the acovities and the interest in the Association m very diffi 
cult ames when many factors were working against an Association such as this 

Included m the names were those of Sir Louis Dane, who, by his support and 
mterest through the years, had added strength to the work of the Assocunon, and 
Sir Frank Brown, whose praises they had already heard He was the mainsprmg of 
the Associauon, his unfailmg imtiauve kept the Assoaauon a hve orgamzauon 
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With regard to the work of the Association, he was convinced that it was per- 
forming a very valuable function in keeping the problems of India before the puhhe, 
which was often rather inadequately mformed 

Sir Heniy Craw seconded the resolution, and it was carried unanim ously 
The Honorary Secretary 

Sir John Woodhead moved a vote of thanks to Sir Frank Brown, the Honorary 
Secretary It was fifteen years since he undertook the duties of the honorary secre- 
taryship, and they owed nun a great debt of gratitude for all that he had done for 
the Association the Ume he had spent m furmering its objects, and the tremendous 
energy and persistence he had shown in arranging for lectures, obtainmg new 
members and mamtaining the Associatioo’s financiu position 

It had been usual to repay that debt by expressing thanks to him in a paragraidi 
m the Annual Report, but the proposal hie was now making took the place of that, 
and he welcomed the change because it was more personal and gave a better oppor 
tunity of conveying their appreciation of all Sir Frank did for the Association 

During the fifteen years of Sir Frank s service 300 meetings had been held and he 
had attended 299, the single absence being due to illness, also the membership had 
almost doubled These were two records of which Sir Frank might be justly proud 
The Association had suffered very litde from the war, contrary to expectations, meet- 
mgs had been held, the membership was increased and then financial posiuon as 
good as when the war broke out All this was a tremendous proof of the energy and 
enterprise of the Honorary Secretary They welcomed this oppormnity of expressmg 
grateful thanks to him for all that tic had done for so many years 

Su TnouAs Smith seconded, and the vote of thanks was carried by acclamation 

Sir Frane Brown, in acknowledgment, said his personal preference was agamst 
this innovation It had always been his endeavour to get other people to talk radier 
than himself and his voice had seldom been heard at their meetings, but Sir John 
Woodhead had insisted on this new departure He was grateful for the kmd refer- 
ences made to his work for the Association by the President and other speakers It 
had been a pleasure and privilege for him to render that service to India In its dis 
charge he had been fortunate in many ways, especially in regard to the faithful and 
loyal service rendered by Mr King to the Association for over forty years He was 
pleased to report that Mr King was now gradually recovering, ana it was hoped 
before many weeks had passed he would be able to return to the office 

The success of the Assoaauon did not depend upon the Secretary alone, but upon 
the co-operauon of its members as reflected in the work of the Council, and he had 
been very fortunate in this res^t He had served under four Chairmen, beginiung 
with Sir Louis Dane, whom Uiey welcomed that day, and from all of them he had 
received every assistance and hdp The present (mairman, Sir John Woodhead, 
took his duties seriously, and no week passed without their conferring together on 
current business Sir John s help and advice were invaluable, and he thought the 
Association should pass a vote of thanks to the Chairman as well as to himself 

Election of Members 

Mr S E Runganadhan moved approval of the provisional election of one life 
member and twelve ordmary members He said that the Assoaauon heartily wel- 
comed these recruits 

Lord, Ersrine, m seconding, said that he hoped they would get more new 
members This was a very important period in the history of England and India, 
and the more members the Associauon had the more would it be able to show the 
populauon m this country what the position really was as between England and 
India There was much misconcepuon m both countries, and the more adequately 
the Association was mamtained the more likdy were they to understand each other s 
pomt of view 

The resolution was carried unanimously, the meeting closed, and refieshments 
were served 
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MALAYA A RETROSPECT 
By G E Catok, c m g 

To those who know and love Malaya the early days of 1943 were a nightmare from 
which we hoped each morning to awake, but that mornmg has not yet dawned, and 
It IS time to take stock of the catastrophe, to ascertain v^t British protection has 
achieved in Malaya and where it has failed, so that when the day of recovery comes 
our successors may be able to profit by this bitter expenence 

The time has not yet come and the evidence is not available to assess the purely 
mihtary aspects of the defeat 

The attack was made m siififiaent f«ce and with adei^uate skill to crush into 
capitulation in ten weeks the forces which the British Empire could dispose for the 
defence of an economically and strategically vital point, and we may safely assume 
that those forces fought with resolution 

It has, however, been suggested that the disaster was m part due to the apathy and 
indifierence of the Asiatic population or to something worse One authority has stated 
that Bntish administration had no roots m the country, and antAher writer says, “ The 
Malayan population made matters so hot for the Brm^ that they had to retreat faster 
than the Japanese could advance ' 

It u interesting to consider how far these criticisms are justified 
As regards the allegation of active hosuhty, it is no use countering one rath state 
ment by another equally rash, and it may be said at once that those who could give the 
most valuable evidence on this point are not available, bemg prisoners of war, I have, 
however, interviewed hundreds of women and a few men, many of whom made that 
ddeful pilgrimage down the peninsula, and of these not more than two or three have 
commented adverxly on the attitude of the Asiatic population These said that 
groups of Asiatics spat as they passed and made contemptuous remarks When one 
remembers that these women and children were largely at the mercy of the Asiatic 
population (and certainly at the mercy of their tongues) and that these same Asiatics 
may not unreasonably have felt that they were being abandoned by the people who 
had promised then protection, the absence of any evidrace of overt hostihty is striking 
It IS improbable that the Asiatics gave any material assistance to me Japanese 
military opCTauons In a country where nearly twenty different races arc included in 
the population, it would be a miracle if there were no potential fifth columnists and 
no op^rtunists anxious to rush to the rescue of the winners, but it is contrary to ex 
perience that there was any considerable movement in favour of the Japanese A 
characteristic of the Malay is loyalty, and diere is no reason to question the genuino- 
ness of Malay loyalty to the Batish connection, the hatred of the Chinese for the 
Japanese is deep-rooM, and Malays and Chinese form together 80 per cent of the 
population 

It may be added that the stones of a contemptuous or derisive attitude which I 
have heard are more than offset by stories of faimfulness and of assistance given by 
Malays and Chmese alike to those unfortunates who, having escaped the perils of the 
land, were exposed to the even greater perils by sea 

The cnticism that British administratian had established no roots in the country 
contains an element of truth, but before we start throwing stones at the Asutic popu 
lation for indifference or apathy or at the British administration for failing to instil a 
more militant and aggressive attitude, it is well to bear in mind the circumstances 
The Malayan campaign lasted ten weeks and represented a period of unbroken 
and continuous retreat of the British armed forces and the withdrawal of all British 
dvilians, official and unofficial alike The whole population had been well primed by 
the offiral Information Service with stones (designed to show the fortitude of the 
people of Great Britain) of the terrific damage done by air bombardment, and the 
Chinese element of the population could confirm at first or second hand th^ stones 
from the experience of uieir own country Was it likely, in the short time available. 
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that the Asiatic population would overcome the paralysis which numbed the Belgian, 
Dutch and French civilians in similar arcumstances? 

It IS sometimes forgotten, too, that not many months ajgo in our own country 
every shop, office and bank closed as soon as the sirens sounckd, and we all hastened 
to our communal or individual biding holes It Tvas only wfiien experience enabled 
us to gauge the extent of the danger that we became bolder 

It IS reasonable to believe (and certamly more charitable and less self righteous) 
that had the avilians of Malaya a similar opportunity they would also have risen to 
the occasion, after all, the population of China has shown that courage and endur- 
ance are not European monopolies 

There is evidence that the Malay Regiment fought with gallantry, and in Singa 
pore the Asiatic Civil Defence personnel undoubtedly stood up to their task with 
courage and devotion 

The essence of the charge of failure to establish roots is that we had not succeeded 
in making Malaya a nation The reply is that a nation is not made but grows, and 
growth takes time 

Both the constitution and the raaal composition of Malaya are unusual 
Only the Colony df the Straits Setdements, consisting of the islands of Singapore, 
Penang, and of Malacca on the mainland, are British territory Except for Malacca, 
the mainland of Malaya consists of nine native states each under its own ruler The 
political relations of each state with the British Government are regulated by treaty 
The population of Malaya, totalling some 5,000,000 persons, includes, as has been 
said, representatives of some twenty races, of which the dominating elements arc 
Malays 40 per cent , Chinese 40 per cent , and Southern Indians 15 per cent 
It IS not a simple task to create a nation out of this cosmopolis 
Relatively — and purely relatively — the task is easiest in the Straits Settlements, for 
there the population is more or less homogeneous, being prcdominandy Chinese, but 
even diere the Chinese element is largely migrant and not stauc, so that a majority of 
the inhabitants are not British subjects in law 

The inhabitants of Smgapore and Penang regard themselves as citizens of no mean 
city, and those who by birth or choice are British subjects are proud and conscious of 
the dignity and remonsibility of that status and all alike have felt it a privilege to live 
under the British nag 

There was emerging a sense of corporate unity in each Setdement, but there were 
still remnants of a long standing jealousy between one and the other, and between the 
States and the Straits there was a wide gulf 

In the States the problem is even mm-e delicate and complicated It has to be 
remembered that in terms of history British protection in Malaya is the creature of a 
day, for it was not untd seventy years ago that the first Malay State accepted protec 
tion and the process was not completed all 1914 

The Malays are still racially in the stage of purely local patrioUsm, a Malay 
regards himself as the subject of the Sultan of Perak or of Johore and not as a citizen 
of Malaya 

His tie of unity with other Malays and with the outside world is that of religion, 
a Muhammadan Banjarese may be a feliow-ciuzen, but not an infidel Chinese, 
though the Banjarese may have arrived the day before yesterday and the Chinese 
have been born and brought up in the neighbourhood The Chinese, on their part, 
have at least as marked a pricle of race as our own, and that has b^ immensely 
stimulated during the past thirty years by the events of the revoluuon and by the 
struggle with Japan 

The Sino-)apanese War has done more than anything to weld the Chmese of 
Malaya mto a single enaty, but their oudook, as might be expected in the circum- 
stances, IS primarify Chinese and only longo mlervallo Malayan 

There was also a certain jealousy on the part of the Malays at the econoimc 
supemacy of the immigrant races, and on the part of the Indians and Chinese of the 
polmcal importance accorded to the Malays 

In the background was the difficulty caused by the extraordinary and amazing 
economic development of Malaya A country which less than the spec of a man’s 
life ago had bew a sparsely inhabited and malaria ridden expanse of jungle and 
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swamp had been converted into die richest, most prosperous and most progressive of 
the Colonial possessions of the Empire 

In the years immediately peeing the war the external trade of Malaya had 
exceeded that of all other British Colonial possessions and protectorates put together, 
and over thirty million tons of foreign shipping entered or left Malayan ports each 
year 

Material development far outstripped the Malays capacity to adapt themselves to 
the new economy, and the peace and prosperity of the country attracted immigrants 
from the over populated countries which are Malaya s neighbours These immigrants 
are economicaUy and polmcally far more mature than the inhabitants of the country 
The aim of British Colonial policy is to enable the peoples of the Empire to stand 
on their own feet, and in Malaya, if we were to honour the obligations which we 
undertook when the States accepted Bntish protection, that meant putting the Malays 
m a position where they could compete m all directions on equal terms with the im 
migrant races Until mat stage was reached there could be no true nationhood of 
Muaya 

This IS not to say that there was no pnde in or loyalty to the British connection 
either in the Colony or in the States The very contrary is the case No Colony or 
Protectorate has a better or more consistent record of willing acceptance of the liaiiih 
ties as well as the privileges of partnership in the Empire 
H M S Malaya was a gift during the 1914 18 war 

Between 1918 and 1939 Malaya gave over ^lofioofioo to the cost of imperial 
defence, more than half of which represents spontaneous generosity 

During this war, by gifts, taxation and loan, Malaya had contributed more than 
j^io,ooo,ooo to the cost of the war, and this of course does not include the large sums 
paid by British companies operating in Malaya in income tax and excess profits tax 
The Malayan Fighter Fund totalled over j^65o,ooo, and the Malaya Patriouc Fund 
for the relief of suffering sent home ^350,000 in cash and over 1,000 cases of comforts 
The last act of the Malaya Patriotic Fund, when the Japanese were already in 
possession of half the country, was to send /}2i,ooo to the Aid to Russia Fund and 
equally generous contributions to other war charities 
All these were not benevolences suggested by Government House or the Colonial 
Office, but free will offerings honourably tendered and honourably accepted 

The element of truth therefore in the allegation that British administration in 
Malaya had established no roots in Malaya is that we had not succeeded in fusing its 
different elements into a single nation 

Under prevailing conditions and m the available time we could only have achieved 
unity by imposing it from above — that is to say, by annexing the Malay States 

We have chosen a more honourable if more difficult way, and it is still to be 
proved that the implicit reliance of the peoples of Malaya in Bnush integrity is not a 
greaKr asset than a harshly imposed and superficial unity 

But we did succeed in implanting in Malaya a sense of pride in the Empire, and 
if the tree which we had planted and watered could not resist the force of the tempest 
which struck it that is a fate which has overtaken countries much older, more 
coherent and more firmly established 

Another critic whose qualifications may be gauged by the fact that he refers to 
Malaya as a densely populated country lar^ than England, Scotland and Wales — its 
area is, in fact^ 52,000 square miles — has taken the Administration to task for not 
arming the people of the country 

In fact, mere were and have been for the last twenty years Volunteer Forces com 
prising all arms in every State and Settlement open alike to Europeans and Asiatics 
Later growths were a Malayan Volunteer Air Force, some of whose pilots and 
ninety per cent of whose maintenance staff was Asiatic, and a Malayan unit of the 
R N V R , which was rapidly expanding mto a Malayan Navy Here the officers 
were British, but the rest of ^ personnel was Asiatic 

In addition, there were two battalions of the Malay Regiment and the Johore Mill 
tary Forces, the latter manned and officered solely by Malays 

Tlere were thus opportumties for the Englidi-tpeakmg Asiatics to learn to defend 
their country, and for Bntish subjects of European descent there was from 1940 con- 
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KTiptioii But no attempt waa made to enforce conscnpbon on the general mast o£ 
the population 

To do to would have been pohncally injudiaout, and the practical difBculoes of 
equippmg and traimng such polyglot and heterogeneous levies would have been 
enormous 

It has also been suggested that the British Colomal nstem comes out badly in 
comparison with American methods in view of the heroic fight put up by the Fihpino 
troops 

But without in any way depreciating the magnificent work which the Americans 
have done in those islands, it may fairfy be suggested that the Filipinos had caug^it 
the spirit of freedom long before they met the Americans 

Iney had learned to value freedom not only because of the wise, tolerant and 
humane exanmle set by the U S A but in the harder school of Spanish misgovern 
ment They fought the ]apaneae for the same reason that they had previously fought 
first the Spaniards and then the Americans 

Another hne of criticism is that we have ‘ exploited ” Malaya So far as this con 
jures up a picture of harsh faced capitalists extracting their toll of bricks from down 
trodden Asiatics it can be promptly, specifically, and finally demed and disproved 
Wages and conditions of work in Malaya under British rule were good, no man was 
compelled to work, unemployment was effectively dealt with Educational facilities 
and social services of all kinds were provided on a generous scale throughout the 
length of Malaya, and there are many villages in England which in sanitation, water 
supply and other amenities would not pass the standard demanded by the Malayan 
health authorities 

We have scrupulously observed our obligations to the Malays and have given to all 
races the same privileges and advantages as we burselves enjoy 

The princely resources of Malaya have been used not for the enrichment of the 
British 1 reasury but for the benefit of the inhabitants of the country 

The only sense in which we can be said to have exploited Malaya is that by lack 
of foresight and long term plannmg we allowed the economic structure of Malaya to 
become bp-sided and the country s prosperity to become dependent on world prices, 
over which Malaya could exerase no control 

Admittedly the era of Malaya s phenomenal progress was not an easy one in which 
to make long term plans 

It included a revolution in transport through the development of the internal com 
bustion engine, which created an unprecedented market for un and rubber, it in 
eluded two world wars and the war between China and Japan, it included an evolu 
Uon in China of immense but still unpredictable significance, and it included alternate 
periods of boom and slump which made it difficult to stabilize financial and economic 
conditions 

But taking it by and large it was a period of abounding prosperity and content, 
and It should have been possible to plan more boldly and imaginauvely than we did, 
or, rather, if we had planned the future more wisely we should have been less occu- 
pied with palhatives and remedies We became too concerned with the actual work- 
ing of the administrauve machme 

Another allegauon is so palpably untrue that it might be ignored except that it has 
given some pain yWomen who, after hideous experiences, arrived m England from 
Singapore were surprised to find that, according to some Briush newspapers, their 
humands, whom they had left fighting or serving in conditions approximating to 
those of hell, were whisky swilling planters, or gin sodden miners, or soulless hureau- 
crats to whose ignorance, self sausfacuon and dissolute habits the whole disaster was 
due, and that they themselves, who had served as drivers, nurses, wardens, clerks and 
in any capacity where they could help, were frivolous pleasure seekers devoted solely to 
tennis and danang ft was not a generous or characterisucally British reception for 
women who had lost their husbands, their possessions and their livehhood, and, what 
is more, the allegations did not contain one iota of truth Tliey have since been 
efiecuvely dealt with m TAe Times 

Fortunately the effect was offset by the unaffected and unstinted lcinHn>«« shown 
at all ports of call and at ports of arrival, and those who gave then ume, their thought 
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and dior goodwill to this task nay rest assured that their practical sympathy was 
de^y appreciated and will not be forgotten 

The courage and fortitude of the women themselves has been a thing to mar vel at. 
No better refutation of the silly calumnies which were published can be wanted 
than the unshaken courage, patience and resolution with wmch they have started to 
bmld up a new life on the rums of the old 

If I needed any reassurance that we shall presently return to Malaya to con^ete 
the tasks which we have begun I should draw confidence from the spirit of the 
British women whom it has my privilege to meet m the hour of disaster 


NATIVE CO-OPERATION IN NETHERLANDS 
EAST INDIES GOVERNMENT* 

By a Muhlenfeld 

(Late Director of the Department of the Interior at Batavia) 

When I received, two months ago, the Battering invitation to address the Second 
Wednesday Club on Native Cooperation in the Netherlands East Indies Govern 
ment, I felt a natural hesitation In the first place, my knowledge of English is still 
somewhat limited, and, in the second, the pressure of official duties, espcaally in 
these days, prevents any elaborate preparatton But after nearly thirty years among 
the people ci our Indies now drawn into dm maelstrom of the battle with lapan, I 
felt at the same time a desire to communicate my own intense interest and sympathy 
to you And I remembered my pilgrimage, last year, to the modest grave, m 
Hendon village church, of one of the greatest builclers of the British Empire, Sir 
Thomas Stamford Raffles, who acquired Singapore For, strange as it may seem, 
this statesman, a keen rival, and even enemy, of the Dutch of nis day, is held m 
great esteem by Netherlanders, because of his brilliant administrative achievements 
during the five years of British rule in Java He is also equally honoured by Malays 
in British Malaya and by Javanese in the Dutch East Indies, because of the close 
attennon which he desoted to their culture and welfare, to a degree highly unusual 
in his time Partly with Raffles in mind, therefore, I decided to do my best to give 
some picture of cooperation between European and native in the Dutdi regions in 
that put of the world It will be understood that the task has since become a much 
more difficult one, arousing many painful thoughts, but I shall nevertheless read 
my notes substantially as I wrote them some weeks ago 

Of some 70 million inhabitants of the Dutch East Indies, nearly 50 million live 
in the island of Java, which holds the capital, Batavia The archipdago stretches 
3,300 miles from cast to west and 1,200 miles from north to south The area of 
Java Itself is the same as that of England (without Wales), but the whole archipelago 
has an area fourteen times larger Many different peoples inhabit the coundess 
ulands, ranging from the most primittve to the very civilized, with ancient cultures. 
Although all groups share to some extent, at least, in the local government of the 
country, I must restrict myself mainly to the hi toiy and contribution of the Javanese, 
who form nearly half of the whole, and two-thirds of the populauon of Java itsdf, 
on which our attention must also be concentrated 

It has been commonly believed that the complex culture of the Javanese came 
almost enurely from Hindu India, with which the Javanese were in contact some 
2,000 years ago Nevertheless, recent research indicates that important elements 
dinreloped locally The present form of Javanese theatrical art, them exquisite orches- 
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tnl inunc (gamelan), their literature, aod, above all, their monumental sculpture, 
illustrated by the famous Borobodur, are certainly far from bemg slavish mutations 
of Hindu models Indeed, their achievements m all these direcaons enatle them 
to an honoured place among artistically gifted peoples 

In the first centuries of this era the Javanese were already usmg uon, copper, 
bronze and gold They also knew enough astronomy and navigation to sail to 
Africa and even to China, as Chinese historical sources indicate, these also mention 
the Embassy sent to China in i68 a t> by the then King of Java There is evidence 
that they were quite advanced in thar political organization at that time 

From then until the beginning of the sixteenth century, Java knew periods of 
great prosperity It was the centre of more than one empire whose political and 
economic influence extended far beyond the Malay archipelago 

Javanese carried on a seaborne trade between the Persian Gulf and East and 
South Africa Ceylon, Madagascar, Siam and Indo-China underwent important 
cultural influences Madagascar, in fact, probably received from Java its dominating 
race 

About 1500 A D however, the big Javanese empire of Modjopait was declinmg 
and at the same time a new factor, Mohammedanism, entered Javanese life, at first 
with the return of Javanese traders from Malacca and other Mohammedanizcd 
countries, where they had been converted to Islam There were soon many fol 
lowers, who grew so strong that new Mohammedan states were founded and the 
existing Hindu Empires doomed 

This did not only mean a great decline in culture For shortly afterwards first 
the Portuguese, and then the Dutch reached Java, and took advantage of the internal 
disunity, as a result of which the Mohammedan states never attained the same 
brilliance and power as their Hindu predecessors 

The Dutch East India Company was first of all a trading society Although 
force of circumstances compelled it to assume more and more political power, it 
never took much interest in the welfare of the native population To attain its 
monopolistic aims the Company forced the native princes to cede their pnnapal 
harbours and to renounce, on behalf of their peoples, all their seagoing trade 

Princes and chiefs were obliged to dehver native products, pardy as tribute, 
partly for payment at very low prices, and so a very heavy burden was laid on the 
population 

Towards the end of the rule of the East India Company, and immediately after- 
wards, that IS, towards the beginning of the nineteenth century, liberal ideas on 
colonial rule first attracted attention Indeed, the Dutchman Dirk van Hogendorp 
succeeded in arousing much interest in Dutch Government circles for his more 
advanced ideas and principles But the difficulties of the Napoleonic period and the 
confused circumstances in which the colonies then found themselves prevented the 
introduction of really important reforms, and Governor-General Daendels, the 
“ iron marshal, was certainly more interested in preparing strong defence measures 
than m introdiunng a hberal policy in the admimstration and treatment of the nauves 
Java was then conquered by the Bnash, and from 1811 1816 was governed by 
Raffles, whose ideas diflered from those of all his British and Dutch colleagues in the 
many Asiatic colomes as to the real duties of a colonial administration towards the 
natives 

He was convmced that the main aim of a good colonial admmistration is not to 
ensure as much profit as possible for the colomzmg power, but rather to further the 
welfare of the native populauon Many reforms were introduced, and several were 
taken over by the following Dutch admimstraaon, as, for instance, the substitution 
for the oppressive tribute system of a reasonable tax on land, the socalled land rent ’ 
At the same time Raffles estabhshed regular and intimate contact with several 
promment Javanese, applied himself to the study of Javanese history, customs and art, 
and in general showra a warm interest in nauve life and in all that might lead to 
a better understanding between white and brown His book, History of Java, testi- 
fies well to what he achieved in the field of research about the country and its 
population 

Three years after Raffles left Java, and while he was Governor of Bencooleo, m 
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Wtta, he occupi«l Singapore for England The fact that he took posaeation, on 
peace tune, of an ^and that was certainly within the Dutch sphere of influence, for 
some time impedra good relations between the two countries, but after some years of 
negouanons the Dutch acquiesced m the new regime, and Singapore has been a good 
neighbour ever since ^ ^ ® 

From the British j^nt of view. Raffles showed* by founding Singapore* how far 
ugh^ he was, and Great Britain owes him much ^gland s subsequent role m the 
Far ^st has only b«n possible through the command of the Strait of Malacca, which 
we all hope she will scxin regain Although Raffles merits weie not recognized by 
his compatriots during the short remainder of his life, his fame has grown steadily 
with the years ® ' 

When Java and the other islands of the Archipelago had returned to the Dutch, 
ttoe was no question of applying the old East India Company methods agam In 
retting to the new methods and their development, 1 shall deal first, and mainly, 
with me ternt^ under direct Dutch control, which by now includes nine tenths of 
the whole m the case of Java itself At the end, 1 shall say a few words about the 
nabve pnnapalitics and their rulers 

It ^ust be realized throughout, however, that the territory under direct Dutch 
control shows many characteristics of indirect rule For one of the best aspects of our 
administration, in my opinion, has been the full use made of the capacities of the 
native chiefs in govermng the country, and the adaptation of their institutions 

In the days when all Java was governed by nauve rulers, such as the Emperors of 
Mataram and the Sultans of Bantam, their States were divided into Regencies, and 
the Regents, in most cases hereditary, were assisted by Chiefs of lower rank This 
system we retained for the areas under our direct control, but we made it more 
systematic 

Java was divided into Residencies, each consisting of four or five Regencies The 
Regents function was hereditary during the whole of the nineteenth century, but 
later this was chanpd The succession of the Regent s son became conditional on his 
having enjoyed a thorough education, and a specific training for the Civil Service, in 
which he must also have ser\ed and risen to the rank of district chief The training 
for the Native Civil Service was also made mcrcasingly thorough with the years, so 
that nowadays both district chiefs and sub-district chiefs arc well-educated and well 
trained men, some having been to the University already, others, if particularly 
promising, arc sent later in their careers, at Government expense 

Sub-districts consist of twenty villages ot more, the cnicfs being elected by the 
villagers through a very liberal electoral system 

Dutch officials, therefore, never administered directly Instead, the Javanese 
Regents, assisted by their district and sub-district chiefs, governed under the general 
diTKtion of a Dutch Resident, who was expected to regard himself as an elder 
brother, and under the daily supervision of Dutch Assistant Residents and Con 
trollers There were thus two diftcrcnt avil services, the Dutch and the native, on 
this direct admmistrauve side of the Government s work, although they collaborated 
closely For all other services, and for the central Government departments, on the 
other hand, natives with adequate specialized training arc recruited in tlie same way, 
and for the same duties, as Dutch 

During much of the nineteenth century profit making for the mother country was 
still regarded as the mam object The so<aifed culture system, whereby the natives, 
mstcad of paying taxes, were forced to plant ccitam products, wanted for the Euro- 
pean mark^ on a fifth of their land, and to give them to the Government, receiving 
a small mdemmn in return, was introduced and maintained for several decades, and 
brought a large fi^cial pn^t to Holland In applymg this system there were many 
abuses, causing great hardships to the peculation 

But strong opposition by liberal Dutenmen arose towards the middle of the cen 
tury, and the energetic action of colonial reformers brought it to an end Indeed, 
since about 1870 the Dutch Treasury has recaved no direa profits from the colonics 
From that time on the Government monopoly also gave way to a very liberal system, 
with firee competition, and without any distinctiaa as to the nationality of mvestors 
Private enterprise had free access to land and labour It is true that, m the interests 
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of the native population, it was stipulated that the soil could not be ahenated to non- 
nabves, but by a new agrarian law individuals or companies could obtam from the 
Government heritable leases on free domanial grounds, on terms up to 73 years, or 
hue land from natives for short terms, subject to certam safeguards 

Towards the end of the nineteenth and the beginmng of the twentieth century new 
ideas about colonial pohey were again put forward, for instance by such experts as 
Dr van Kol, a Social Democratic Memtier of Parliament, and Dr van Deventer, of 
the Radical Party Dr van Deventer became famous through an arncle about our 
‘ debt of honour ” to the Javanese people, whose labour in mowing valuable products 
for the European market in the ciuture system period had been a very great help to 
the Dutch Treasury in difficult times, while there remamed sail so mum to do for 
the nauve populauon which was delayed by lack of funds 

The id^s expressed by Dr van Dnenter soon became known collecavely as ‘ the 
ethical policy," which before long was also followed by the Government Much atten- 
non was paid to the educauon, health and general welfare of the people, while im 
portant measures were taken to improve naUve agriculture by budding extensive 
uriKbon works and spreading knowledge about agricultural methods 

Emi^anon to the outer provmces was also encouraged The increase of the 
populaaon of Java, from 4^ million in 1815 to 40 mdlion in 1905 (now it is nearly 
50 million), caused great concern, and permanent settlement in underpopulated areas 
withm the Indies was successfully promoted 

Again, the judicial system was further considered in the light of a new recognioon 
of the value of naUve groups and msntunons, and of their right to develop along their 
own hoes, which is, in fact, the cardmal principle of modern Dutch colonial policy 
Although the enforcement of a European legal system throughout the islands would 
have had the advantages of convenience, uniformity and precision, the many diffi- 
culnes have been overcome and nauve customary law given an important place, espe- 
cially in the Outer Provinces Nowadays many judges and members of the Courts 
are natives, often graduates of Dutch umversiues, or of the Faculty of Law at Batavia 
They not only judge cases involving nauves, but also those where Europeans arc 
concerned 

In 1903 decennalizauon was also begun Councils were insntutcd, in Residencies 
and in towns, on which the nauves were represented, and to these Councils public 
works and other matters were entrusted 

From this nme onward the tempo quickened The Russo-Japanese war caused a 
renaissance in many Asiauc countries, tor the natives now understood that Asiatics 
need not remain in a status infenor to Europeans As the Dutch never felt a suong 
racial prejudice agamst the nauves of the East Indies, however, personal relauons 
between the two groups were often very good, real friendship existed m many cases, 
and intermarriage often occurred It was therefore natural that from the beginning 
the nauves' efforts to reach a higher educauonal level and to acqiure more pohucal 
rights found many sympathizers in Dutch circles, although strong resistance by the 
more conservauve part ol European society had to be overcome 

Great admirauon was, for instance, felt for the noble daughters of the Regent of 
Japara The eloquent letters of one of them, Raden Adjeng Karum, to her Dutch 
friends were published after her death in childbirth, and awakened widespread 
mterest in the life and problems of the Javanese people in general and of Javanese 
women in parucular There is an English ediaon, called Letters of a Javanese Princess 

Between 1910 and 1923 many nauve poliucal and cultural groups grew up, widi 
varied tendencies The oldest one based itself on the great past of the Javanese, and 
the possibility of building up a new nauonal life on the tradiUonal culture, which was, 
of course, mainly of a mixed Hindu Buddhist character Most of the members 
belonged to the noble classes, or intellectual groups Another party, which drew 
hundreds of thousands of followers, based itsdf on the prmciples of Islam Later, 
under the leadership of some Javanese doctors, lawyers and engineers, certam very 
radical orgamzauons also arose, mcluding a Communisuc one, which caused serious 
troubles m 1926 On the whole, however, the nauve movements m the Dutch East 
Indies have not mtroduced such difficulues as m India, perhaps mainly because of 
the calm temperament, self-control, and very reasonable nature of he Javanese 
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Personally I believe that the closer social intercourse between white and brown in our 
Indies (best expressed m the fact that all clubs are now open to natives) also explains 
a good deal 

Meanwhile in 1918 a Parliament, the People’s Council, was instituted At first 
there was a Dutch majority, but now, against 35 Dutch members, there are 30 native 
and 5 Clunete and Arab members 

A good spirit of co-operaaon has generally prevailed between the different groups 
in the People s Counal 

Great admmistrative reforms have also been introduced since 1936, involving 
further decentralization, many of the Central Government's duties being transmitted 
to new Provmcial and Regency Councils, besides other changes In the Regency 
Counals the native members greatly predominate In the same period the task of the 
Dutch civil service has shift^ its emphasis the Assistant Residents, for mstance, 
have become the advisers of the Regents, instead of their immediate chiefs 

These reforms proved very successful, and, although there arc still difficult elements 
m the native movement, on the whole personal and official relauons have been excel- 
lent Even in the highest ranks of the Government, as in the Council of Netherlands 
India, and at the head of the Ministries or Departments, natives are nowadays to be 
found, and indeed all services are open to natives Most of the population believes in 
the good intentions of the Government 

In 1933 Netherlands India ceased to be a colony and became one of the four parts 
of the Dutch Empire, which are constitutionally equal despite the different types of 
government in each one A lew months ago the Queen announced that an imperial 
conference would be held soon after the war to consider further consutuuonal reforms, 
so that the East and West Indies may have more influence on the affairs of the whole 
Empire 

In the present war we have received touching proofs of loyalty from the native 
population, even from some opposmon elements who are non-cooperators on prin- 
aplc One of them. Dr Ijipto Mangunkusumo, formerly a good friend of mine, 
who was banished to the Outer Provinces after the troubles of 1936 and spent fourteen 
years in exile, wrote a strong appeal to his people, shortly after his release, to stand 
united behind the Government in resisting the evil forces of the authoritarian powers 
To my brothers of Chinese and Indonesian Nationality, * he wrote 
I am no leader and I am too old to assume the leadership myself But m these 
surring days keeping aloof from events is not less than a crime 

* Brethren I Our country is in a real war That means that we have to defend the 
future of our children and grandchildren, who, as things are, have been educated in 
a Western way and so could not suddenly turn in a Javanese direction without the 
greatest difficulty Our place is uncondmonally behind the Governor-General 

' The common duty of white, yellow and brown is to cause as litde trouble to the 
authorities as possible, so that they can give theu full attenuon to the many problems 
which now demand solution 

' And now, with Allah, into the war I’ 

Similarly, Mr August Salim, a Malay, and formerly a leader of the big Islam 
Political Soaety, who might be called the '* grand old man ” of the Indonesian move 
ment, and was for many years a non-cooperator, made a speech shordy after Holland 
was invaded, saying 

But I tell you that Holland, and also we Indonesians, may consider ourselves 
happy that through this unjustified crime of the enemy’s the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands has enterecT the war on the right side, and we cannot praise highly enough the 
courage and the wisdom of Her Majesty Queen Wilhelmma, who at the right moment 
took the right decision and withdrew Herself and Her Government from the power 
of the enemy, in order to contmue the struggle from the other parts of the Kingdom 
m East and West ’ 

In what I have said up to now, I have confined myself mainly to giving an account 
of Java and of the part of it under duect Government rule There are, however, as I 
mentioned bef<»e, large parts of Java and of the Outer Provinces which are not under 
direct rule 

In Java there are and m the Outer Provinces 374, native States, m which 10 per 
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cent of the 
governed b) 


lulanon of Java and 50 per cent, of that of the Outer Provinces are still 
leir own princes The relations of the Princes to the Government ate 


partly based on elaborate treaties or agreements, called ‘political contracts,” but 
chiefly on so-called short declarations,’ m which the Princes promise to govern their 
states in accordance with the rules and principles given them by the Government 
through the Governors or Residents 

In pracoce, there is not much difference between the methods of government m 
the direcdy ruled territory and those m the native States Many of the Prmces have 
had a modern type of education, including m some cases study at a Umversity 
In the present crisis the Princes loyalty has alto been outstanding 
One of them. Prince Mangkunaeoro, who rules a state in central Java with about 


One of them. Prince Mangkunagoro, who rules a state in centrd Java with about 
one million inhabitants, and is an md personal friend of mine, is certamly a remark- 
able man He had a very difficult youth, leaving the Court of his uncle, me reigning 
Prince, because he could not get the type of education he wanted He then struggled 
for knowledge and even for his existence, but “ made good ’ on his merits, playing an 
important rme as a journalist and in the Javanese nationalistic and cultural movement. 

Having saved a modest amount of money, he went to Holland, travelling third 
class on the boat, and studied Oriental languages and literature at Leyden University 
While he was in Holland, in 1914, the Great War broke out and the Dutch Army 
was mobilized He enlisted and, after serving two years as a private and non-com 
missioned officer, he obtained a commission m the Grenadier Guards 

Soon afterwards, however, his uncle abdicated and he succeeded as rcignmg Prince, 
other members of the family being considered less fitted for the responsibilities 
entailed As Prince Mangkunagoro he has distinguished himself not only as a very 
modern ruler, but also as a great protector of Javanese art and literature The State 
has a so-called Legion which is really a modern military corps, and has become a 
useful part of the Dutch East Indian Ari^ In one of his recent letters he sent me 
the text of an address to his courtiers, officers and officials, in the course of which 
he said 


‘ There is not the least reason to be afraid, on the contrary, there is only reason to 
hold our heads high, if you test every act you perform and every word you utter, by 
a touch stone which has a foundation and is directed towards a goal To me, as Chief 
of the Mangkunagaran Prinapahty, as the highest servant of that State and thus at 
the head of you all, that foundauon, which is at the same time touch stone and guide, 
consists in my faithfulness to the Royal House of Orange, which notwithstanding 
great adversity always remains the legally reigning House of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands ’ 


In the main these quotations fairly represent the spirit of Prince and commoner 
alike in Java and the Outer Provinces, and in this the Chinese and Arabs, who 
number nearly 3 million, are included Some native political organizauons, of course, 
declare that an Independent Indonesia is their objecuve, and have opposed the 
introducuon of conscripuon at a time when the People s Council still lacks full par 
liamentary rights Some native leaders also show little enthusiasm about maintain 
ing the ties which unite them with the Dutch But these are a small mmority, and 
most of the native world believes that their present system of government promises 
far greater prosperity and happiness than Japanese dominabon could ever bring, and 
they are prepared to do their utmost in the common cause against an unscrupulous foe 
My own friends in native society, who range from Princes, Regents, and nationalist 
leaders to petty officials or humble village folk, 1 consider myself fortunate to possess, 
as one could not hope for truer and more loyal friends anywhere 

And now I hope I have succeeded m givmg you some idea of the relauons of Dutch 
and native in the Indies, on the eve of invasion We hope and believe that the 
heavy sacrifices already made and the trials of body and spirit still to come will prove 
not to have been m vam, and that the cruel aggressors of Asia will finally be defeated 
A new and happy day will then dawn for the peoples of the Dutch East Indies, as for 
those of Malaya and the Phihppines 
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THE PLACE OF THE DECCAN IN INDIAN HISTORY* 

By Nawab Ali Yavar Jang Bahadur 

This is the first time that the Indian Historical Conmss has given special place to 
local history and, as one who takes both a atizen’s ancTa student s pride in the history 
of these Dommions, I can only say that the decision could hardly nave been taken on 
a better occasion than when the Historical Congress was about to pay this welcome 
visit to Hyderabad 

For our history has much both of local colour and peculiarities of national mteiest 
The variety of its past, quite apart from its richness, is itself fascinating Archeo- 
logical research has unearthed prehistoric graves and excavated old towns, buried 
literally m the sands of time, while the survival of several aboriginal tribes provides 
to this day an unbroken link with Neohthic culture There were also the Dravidians, 
without caste or priesthood, and the impact of the early Aryan setders on their lives 
brought about a process of Aryamzauon which threw up great ruling houses The 
first and foremost of these was the Andhra dynasty, which derived its origin from a 
tribe living according to a work compiled prior to the year 500 before Christ, on the 
southern fringes of the Aryan setdements m Bcrar Pliny, the Roman encyclopaedist 
of the first cenmry of the Christian era, basing his information on Megasthenes, 
describes them as a powerful race with a military force second only to Chandragupta 
Maurya, and an edict of Asoka speaks of the Andhras among the Princes to whom he 
had sent Buddhist missionaries While professing Brahmanism, the Andhras were 
more than tolerant towards Buddhists Villages and lands were granted for their 
maintenance and, along with the Brahmaoic worship of Shiva, the air of the Deccan 
was filled with the chants of groups of Buddhists inhabmng the caves which over 
looked the lonely, wooded gorges, like those below Ellora today 

The scene changed with the fall of the Andhras, and let us pass to the thud century 
when the Deccan came to be ruled, mainly for four hundred years, by the Rashtra 
kutas, and then by the Chalukyas with tneu capital at Kalyam Pulkesin II , the 
greatest Chalukyan ruler, vied with Harsha in the extent of his conquests, and the 
river Narbada formed the boundary between his empire m the south and Harsha s in 
the north Pulkesin s fame spread far and wide, and the mission sent to his Court 
^ Khusrau II of Iran has been depicted in the endurmg colours of Ajanta Hiuen 
Tsiang, the Chmese pilgrim, visited the Deccan in his bme and was much impressed 
by the administrative eifiaency of the kingdom and by the inimitable art of A|anta 
Its exquisite sense of colour, its reproduction of past scenes, its presentation of the 
drama of human destiny with all the aches and ecstasies of the human soul in its 
search for reality, sull inspue many pilgrims and seekers of beauty, and the unknown 
hands which painted and the minds which conceived them have since been im 
mortalized by a Muslim ruler who has lavished on these Buddhist monuments the 
gifts of unsunted patronage and appreaation 

Peace and progress promoted a thriving trade, and the ancient town of Paithan, 
parts of which have now been excavated, was one of the great centres of trade in 
cotton goods and onyx Contemporary Arab geographers and chroniclers give copious 
accounts of the shelter and encouragement g ven by the Rashtrakuta Kmgs to the 
Arab traders who settled in the land about the eighth and ninth centuries, and Sulai 
man and Masudi explain the great ages attained by many of the Rashtrakuta Kings as 
having been due to then: tolerance and protection of the Arabs 

It was thus the peaceful pursuit of commerce which first brought the Muslims to 
the Deccan, four centuries before the Khil]i mvasion Not until the time of Mohomed 
Tughluq did the Deccan come direedy under Delhi In 1327 he made Deogiri, to 
which he gave the name of Daulatabad, the capital of his empire, and Ibn-e Batutah, 


* Presidential address to the Deccan History Section of the fifth session of the 
Indian History Congress, Hyderabad 
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the Arab traveller, who visited that city several years later, has left a descriptian of its 
magnificence With the rise of Hasan Gangu, however, under the tiue of Abu 
Muzafiar Alauddin Bahman Shah, the Deccan was once again lost to Delhi for three 
centuries and a half The successors of Alauddin Bahman ruled the south from sea 
to sea for a hundred and eighty years when they yielded place to five different kmg- 
doms, of which Golconda was one of the largest and most powerful The Bahmams 
and the rulers of the kmgdoms which followed were great lovers of art and archi 
tecture, and their Courts were the fountains of scholarly patronage Golconda, 
Bijapur and Ahmednagar were well known for their hbraries and spools, to every 
mosque, however small, there was attached a school, and Hindu patshalas were 
equally endowed The noble edifice of the Madrasi at Bidar stul stands as a 
memorial to the devotion of a great Minister, Mahmud Gawan, to the cause of learn- 
ing The age was rich in cnromclcrs, and Ferishtas monumental history was a 
product of It The letters of Mahmud Gawan himself, known as the Rtyaz td-lnsha, 
now under publication by the Persian Manuscripts Society at Hyderabad, throw much 
light on the diplomatic usages of the time, while the Taz^trat id Mulool^ was written 
by Rafiuddin, who had himself witnessed the battle of Tahkota in 1565 which 
resulted in large portions of the Carnauc and modern Mysore, then parts of the king 
dom of Vijayanagar, passing under the sovereignty of the Sultans of Bqapur 
Alauddin himself was a great ruler, his treatment of the Raia of Telingana, who nad 
become disobedient, was so generous that he was overcome by the sense of his virtues 
and submitted to his authority In the clutches of a mortal disease which he knew 
would claim him soon, he gave public audience to his subjects twice a day and 
transacted the business of State Many of his successors were also men of learning 
and poets of merit, Ibrahim Adil Shah s Naums Namah provides to this day a useful 
commentary on the soaal condiuons of the Deccan during the sixteenth century, 
while many of the Qutb Shahi Kings, like Mohomed Quli Qutb Shah, a benevolent 
ruler, a brave warrior, the builder of the City of Hyderabad, were great poets, 
pioneers of Deccani Urdu, great architects and builders of irrigation works which last 
to this day 

The aiuiexanon of Che kingdom of Golconda by Aurangzebe brought the Deccan 
once agam under the direct rule of Delhi It was from Aurangabad that the Emperor 
directed his campaign against the Marachas, and that provincial capital was converted 
mto a garden city and a centre of cultural acavity which produced Vali and Siraj, the 
first poets of the Urdu language New industries sprang up, like cloth of gold and 
embroidered silk, and there are still livmg in the vicinity of the city, in a locality 
known as Kaghazipura, the descendants of chose makers of hand made paper whom 
Aurangzebe had settled There also exist many temples and Hindu shrines m the 
Deccan which have been endowed by Aurangzebe, and his sanads are sull honoured 

There was present with the Emperor, at the time of the siege of Golconda, a 
daring Turkish soldier of noble and anaent blood, enjoying the title of Firoz Jung 
His son. Chin Qilich Khan Nizam ul Mulk, was appointed Subedar of the Deccan in 
1713 by the Emperor Farukh Siyar Through vicissitudes of fortune which led him 
l»ck to Delhi and then agam to the Deccan, this distinguished nobleman estabhshed 
himself in the south with Aurangabad as his seat of government and founded a 
dynasty which has smee taken its name from his ude of Asaf Jah A man of high 
prmciples in public and private life, endowed with sagacity and statesmanship, 
dignity and poise, he was no mean scholar and poet, no less an administrator m 
peace than a general in war No series on the * Rulers of India ’ is complete without 
turn, and history has done scant jusuce to his achievements Not only did he com 
mand armies, he was a leader of men, he not only founded a State, he organized 
and establish^ it The basic divisions of Divani, Sarf 1 Khas and Paigah owe their 
origin to him He brought peace and security to a distracted land, he had the wisdom 
to seek the substance, not the shadow, of power, he may never have ‘ declared ” his 
mdependence, but he was mdependent and he had the stature and the smews to 
mamtain it, and yet, when Naoir rode with blood and thunder into Hmdustan, he 
marched to the defence of Delhi, the scene of his anaent loyalty, against the mvader 
of India 

Euronean conucts are of an earher date, and the French traveller Thevenot found 
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considerable trade between Golconda and the English and Dutch factories on die east 
coast. As early as 1583, Ralph Fitch and his companions visited Golconda and 
obtamed the “ Golden Firman ” As traders in the town of Chennapatnam, as 
Madras was then known, these English settlers were under the kmgdom of Goiionda, 
and Abul Hasan Tana Shah had even called upon them fac help against the Mughals 
By the tune of the ^eat Nizam ul Mulk, the English and French were firmly settled 
in theu respective factories at Madras and Pondicherry, and correspondence existed 
between him and the French on whose Governor, Dumas, he had conferred honours 
It was in 1744 that, while regulaung the affairs of the Carnanc (his domimon ex- 
tended as far as Trichinopoly), the Enghsh sent a mission to him, and an interestmg 
diary of what occurred is preserved in the records of Madras and has been published 
in the delightful volumes of Talboys Wheeler These relations were, however, mainly 
commerad, and the Enghsh settlers paid rent and tribute 

Ananda Ranga Pillai had predicted in his diary the intrigues and disorder which 
would break out upon Nizam ul Mulk s death, and the prdicuon came true The 
struggle for succession that followed was used by the rival European powers, as in the 
more recent avil war in Spam, for settling the issue of supremacy, and &eley has 
aptly estimated that the history of the Enghsh empue in India began with the inter 
ference of the French in Hyderabad on me death of the great Nizam Fifty years 
later, when the remnant of Raymond s gallant force was disbanded by the swift and 
sudden action of ]ohn Malcolm, effective French influence ceased to exist But the 
tradition of Bussy and Lallee, and of Raymond (who became a local saint) continued, 
and, while Napoleon s dream of the conquest of India kept Hyderabad well within 
the view of the Imperial Government of France and the Nizam was mcntioneu in a 
despatch of Morinas as late as the year 1807, it is an interesting progecnon of the 
Napoleonic legend that, on a critical and historic occasion m 1853, the Nizam is 
reported to have thought even of appealing to the Emperor of the French 

A talk at the Cape of Good Hope between an incoming Governor-General of the 
East India Company and an outgoing Resident first suggested the idea of developing 
the relations then existing with the Nizam into a subsidiary alliance, and the resulting 
treaty of 1800, contracted by Wellesley, still governs the relauons between Hyderabad 
and the Briush Government Those relauons have grown as times have changed, and 
the sons of this soil have, in obedience to the commands of the Faithful Ally, fought in 
the plains of Flanders and are today fighting the batde of India 

There have been wars before, wars against external enemies, wars against internal 
rebels, even wars of succession, yet, like today, our rulers concerned themselves at the 
same time with the growing needs of the administration, and documents sull exist 
bearing their commands on measures like famine relief and settlement The system 
of administrauon itself was, from the Ume of the first Asaf Jah, based upon a oegree 
of tolerauon which left the management of land revenue and finance in the hanth of 
Hindu nobles Vast grants were made, and so much did the Hindus idenufy them 
selves with the new rulers that they took pride in being called Asaf )ahi One of our 
umque features is the existence m many towns and villages of mosques and temples 
adjacent to each other and of over a hundred Muslim mstituuons at least which are 
managed by Hindus who receive grants The impact of the West, the development 
of communicauons and the requirements of the new age induced the genius of Sir 
Salar Jung to maugurate far reaching reforms in every branch of the administration, 
while the noble edifice of the modern State which you see today is the result of the 
personal labours, during the last thirty years o His Exalted Highness himself 
These are some of the main features of our history, features which we prize 
There is room mdeed, as has been suggested by Sir Theodore Tasker, for the writing 
of a volume on the Legacy of the Deccan, if only in answer to the violence done to 
our history and to the mstory of India in general by the joint authors of a recent 
publication who describe the three mam concerns of the rulers of India as the mam 
tenance of an army, the collecuon of revenue and the development of espionage The 
scheme of this Congress to compile a comprehensive history of India will provide a 
refutation of such mlse judgments if it includes within its scope the histt^ of our 
cultural, admimstrauve and economic development as well A history of the Deccan, 
based on the inclusion of such aspects, u un^ contemplation, and it is m the fitness 
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of things that it should be undertaken here and now, for, beginning with the monu 
mental work of Khafi Khan, the Asaf Jahi period is specify nch in the histories and 
historians it has produced It was during die seven years that he spent in concealment 
from Nizam ul Mulk for having supported his second son against the father that Shah 
Nawaz Khan wrote the greater part of his priceless biography to which we are m 
dcbted for most of our in&mation on those times Mumm Khan’s Savaneh-e Decam 
Yusuf Mohammad Khan’s Tartlfh-eFathtyah, Mansa Ram’s Maa\tr-eNizamt and 
Darbar-e Astfi, Ijad’s Futuhate Asafi, Mohammad Ameen’s Majma ul Insia, Ram 
Singh s Gulshan-e Ajaib and Wah Mohammad s Chahar Gulshan are valuable source 
books for the earher period, while for the later, Mir Abu Turab’s Hadiqat ul Alam, 
Ghulam All Azad Bilgranu s Maastr ul Karam, Tajalli Alt Shah s Tuzu\< Asafiyah, 
and the Tankji-e Rasheeduddtn Khant are authorities which can hardly be dispensed 
with The student of Deccan history would do well, as a matter of fact, to begin 
with the study and classification of the bibliography of the period, he would no doubt 
include those many French and English sources which have already been published, 
and the mvaluable collections of origmal documents m London and Paris, Delhi, 
Poona, Madras and Pondicherry, where much of our history is preserved There are 
treasures nearer home, among the private collections may specially be mentioned the 
documents in the possession of Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur and the Paigahs and the 
Peshkari Estate, not to mention the manuscripts at Kalyani and Aurangabad and in 
the Saidiyah Library The Asafiyah State Library, which has just celebrated its golden 
jubilee, and the Daftar-e Divani, have also large collections of manuscripts beari^ on 
the history of the Deccan The latter, an amalgamation of three or four old ofnees, 
each with a history of its own, contains an exhaustive record of sanads and grants, 
and of documents dating back to the Emperor Jahangir Many of the treaties and 
engagements contracted by the State arc preserved in me Daftar, which also possesses 
innumerable Firmans of different rulers, letters from news agents at different Courts 
in India and much interesting material dealing, among other matters, with Hydera 
bad’s trade by sea on the east coast and its shipbuilding activities for which timber was 
brought from the Northern Circars I have the privilege of belonging to a committee 
which IS at work at present completing die classificaaon of these documents and 
settling the methods of their arrangement, it will shortly embark on the task of ediung 
and publication which will make many of these records available for the general 
reader, as has been done in the Peshwa s Daftar by my respected friend Professor 
G S Sardesai and in Pondicherry by M Gaudart A welcome addition to this 
collecuon of State records would be the transfer to it of all the official papers belong 
mg to past Ministers which, by an accident, are still found in their respective fanulies, 
It would ensure their preservation where, m the past, many may have been lost My 
own Department has rccendy had occasion, in view of the constitutional importance 
of such records, to recommend legislation for historical ’ documents m private 
custody which, while respectmg private ownership, will make lisung and preserva 
non obligatory and will also prevent alienation without the consent of the State I 
am glad to be able to say that His Exalted Highness has been pleased to accept the 
prinaple of such legislation and the Bill itself is in the course of preparation Our 
Umversity emphasizes the study of Deccan history by devoung a special paper to the 
subject in its curriculum for graduation, but as one having had the honour of once 
belonging to its staff I would like to see even more and to urge the establishment of 
a special Chair of Deccan History which, one is entitled to hope, may be made possible 
by generous endowments from our nobles whose associations with that history have 
been so intimate and nch Their ancestors had once inspired the writing of the 
Hadijat ut Alam and the Tart^h-e Rasheeduddtn Khant, their varied interests resulted 
m the establishment of an Observatory m Hyderabad, and one of them, as may be 
seen from the records preserved in the Asman Jahi Paigah, first raised the question, 
some fifty four years ago, of reorganizmg the records of the old offices It is but nght 
to expect of their descendants dmt they will collectively endow a Chair designea to 
recall a legacy to which their own houses had once made distinguished contributions 
It IS a legacy the variety of which itself speaks of the diversity of its sources, but the 
continuity m its evolutioa endows it with a community of interest shared alike by 
different races In its associations with ffie great scenes of the Ratnayana and the 
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Maiabhantia, m its having been the abode of the earliest wnters of Maharash tra and 
the 0eat poets of the language of Kannada, in the fact of its havfflg housed the 
Andhra Nagari of ancient times, in its expression in colour and its symbolism in form 
on the rocks of Ajanta and Ellora, and again, in its noble rums of the Madrasah of 
Mahmud Gawan at Bidar and the library of Mahk Amber at Aurangabad, m the 
great dams of recent times constructed to contam reserves of water for the peasant 
and in architecture such as you find in this builr<mg, harmonizing the concepts of the 
two great cultures which have found one home — ^m all these and many more we have 
common objects of pnde, and the resulting heritage belongs to one and all of us 
equally No politicd controversy or economic urge of the day can alter that funda- 
mental fact of history It has led to the age long consciousness of an entity and to an 
instmct to defend it against external interference which found its personification m 
• Chand Bibi and Malik Amber The same instinct runs down the ages to the present 
and, when the wealth of the heritage is known and seen, and the traditions are felt to 
which It has given birth, none will stand in need of an apology from us What has 
now become known as Mulki or Dcccani senumcnt is in essence our pride in our past 
and our determination to defend and strengthen oursehes by our own exertions It 
will explain the existence of that quality, something more than mere local patriotism, 
of State-consciousness which, far more than m any other Indian State, you will find 
influencing our thoughts and ambitions, and no student of our history or our politics 
could arrive at a true appraisal of the forces at work without appreciation and sense of 
that perspecuve The sentiment does not come in the way of others, it only asks for 
internal development on the lines of our own genius, it therefore naturally resents 
mterference by outside elements which have not solved their own problems and have, 
therefore, nothing to teach beyond what we may ourselves, in accordance with our 
needs, choose to learn or adopt of their best It is not mere isolationism or the asser- 
tion of a kind of Monroe doctrine which we have seen buried in our own days in the 
very place of its birth The independence of Nizam ul Mulk did not come in the 
way of his marching to the defence of Delhi against an Iranian invader, and today the 
armed forces of his seventh successor are fighting against an even greater menace to 
the integrity of Indu They signify the bonds which unite us with the rest of India, 
and the homage we pay to the conunuance of the unity of Indian history 


BARODA IN 1940-1941 

By Stanley Rice 

That the influence of the late Maharaja is still apparent in the affairs of 
Baroda is shown in the Administraaon Report of the Dewan, Sir V T 
Krishnamachari, for 1940-41 In some respects no doubt things have 
changed, for Sayaji Rao III was fond of experimenting, and his restless 
mind was not content to let well alone One of these experiments was the 
creation of a post, the holder of which was entrusted with all the executive 
work of the State while the other Mimstdrs were supposed to be inspectmg 
the various departments — a, function by which the Maharaja set great store 
But the only result was that the mspecdons were not done and the Minis- 
ters had not enough to do The State has now reverted to the older plan of 
portfolios, which distnbutes the work more evenly and also keeps the 
Minister m closer touch with the general admimstration But m some 
other ways the Maharaja’s mfluencx was wholly for good When on the 
occasion of his diamond jubilee he presented the State with a crore of 
rupees from his private fimds, he announced that, “My ideal is to im- 
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prove village life — all sides of it I wish to develop in my people a keen 
desire for a higher standard of hvmg, a will to live better, and a capacity 
for self-help and self-reliance Speaal preference will be mven to 

poorer areas and to the needs of the backward communities 

This was very characteristic of the late Maharaja m his attitude towards 
caste in general and to the outcastc and aboriginal commumbes m par- 
ticular, and His present Highness’ reference to “ all classes and commum- 
bes, without excepbon,” when he aimounced a similar gift of a crore, 
mdicates that he is following the same policy In the ordinary villages 
the mterest on these gifts has so far been devoted to the provision of water 
supply both for men and for cable, as well as to roads and village pro- 
tecbve works The principal provision for the backward classes is of a 
boarding-school with farm attached for the Thakardas m the north of 
the Ra] These people are a criminal class, and the work undertaken 
seems to be like that of the Salvabon Army m Bribsh India — an attempt 
to induce these people to take to agriculture and to seble on the land A 
somewhat similar ^eme has been started for seblmg Rabaris, who are a 
nomadic folk wandermg about from place to place with cattle 

One namrally turns to the war effort to see what the State is doing in 
this regard, and it is pleasant to be able to record that His Highness, who 
subscribed Rs 50,000 for Spitfires m 1939, gave a further Rs 50,000 to the 
Indian Navy for a craft to be named Baroda, which was launched m 
October, 1941 He gave Rs 20,000 to the Governor of Bombay’s War 
Gifts Fund, and Her Highness Rs 10,000 to Lady Linlithgow’s Silver 
Trinket Fund It is well known that many other contribubons have since 
been made, mcludmg a Baroda Squadron of the R A F At the time of 
the report one of the infanby regiments was on acbve service, and the 
Mechanical Transport scebon had left Baroda to join service, apparendy 
at the front The State, as disbnct from His Highness, has subscribed 
liberally to interest-free Defence Bonds and also to Defence Loans All this 
shows that the State is awake to the needs of the war, and, though the 
enemy is sbll far away from Western India, ARP orgamzabons are 
being set up It is disbessmg to think that this should have to be done, 
and we may hope that it may never pass beyond the state of precaubon 
Certain legislative enactments have been passed, they would seem to be 
mere extensions of Government of India Acts and need not detain us here 

The principal organic change in the State is m the direcbon of demo- 
crabc government The young Maharaja, in his message to the newly 
consbtuted Dhara Sabha, the State Legislabve Assembly, said 

“The new Consbtubon is based on the complete idenbty of 
interest between the Ruler and the ruled and among all seebons of 
the populabon ’’ 

Twenty-seven of the sixty members are elected by territorial consbtuen- 
cies Ten represent special interests, and seventeen mmoribes There are 
only SIX officials The Dhara Sabha can mibate and pass legislabon, but 
any Act requires the sanebon of the Maharaja, and the power of “ cerbfi- 
cabon,’’ adopted presumably from the Government of India Act, is vested 
m the Diwan Certam subjects arc withdrawn from their cognizance. 
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but on the whole it is clear that the new Act constitutes a great advance 
on democratic hnes An important step m this direction is the appomt- 
ment of a non-offiaal gendeman to be a member of the Executive Govern- 
ment, such an appomtment has never been made before All this is no 
doubt mspired by the trend of political events m British India, it is a clear 
vmdication of Baroda ’s claim to be considered a progressive State, if 
mdeed that were necessary There is m India a tendency to regard the 
setung up of machinery as an end in itself and to forget that it is only a 
means to an end You can make a motor-car, but without petrol it is a dead 
thing incapable of movement, in the hands of an unskilml driver it may 
become a dangerous thmg We will put it no higher, before a Legislative 
Assembly can work you must create it, and you must put mto its making 
the best work of which you are capable But in the long run it will be 
judged by its achievements The Baroda Act has not bcu in force long 
enough to give any results, the work of the year must be judged by the 
standards then prevalent 

There was no department in which the late Maharaja took a keener 
mterest than social legislation It is mteresting to observe that his efforts 
are at last bearing visible fruit To us in England it seems absurd that it 
should be necessary to pass a law making illegal marriages of children 
under eight, but m India marriages are not unknown between unborn 
children, the contract being void if the children should prove of the same 
sex These customs are gradually dying out, but custom is hard to bll, 
and to some extent they are still alive But we are told that “ so far as 
marriages of children under eight years are concerned the law has suc- 
ceeded in practically eliminating them ” The evil of child marriages does 
not, however, consist so much in early betrothals— for it is obvious that 
no consummation can take place — as in the effect that early consummaUon 
has upon the health of the parues The marriageable age is now eighteen 
for boys and fourteen for grls, and the Report says that “ only about one- 
eighth of the marriages come withm the penalized age limits,” whereas 
the percentage in 1920 and even 1930 was over 30 per cent Naturally, 
the worst offenders arc the lower dasses, and it is to be feared that it is 
female influence that is chiefly responsible In one caste it seems there was 
a custom of marrying all children from the age of one month on a single 
day fixed by the priest under the order of the goddess These mass 
marriages only took place every nine or ten years, and one wonders what 
happened in the intervals, but now the custom seems to be breaking down 
under the pressure of education and social legislation, if indeed it has not 
disappeared 

It IS disappomong to learn that the Caste Tyranny Removal Act, which 
was specially directed agamst such customs as penalizing foreign travel, 
or the refusal to spend extravagantly on caste dinners But caste custom 
has so far been too strong There were fifty-four cases in the courts, but 
m no case was there a conviction, and the Report rightly remarks that 
“ people are reluctant to resort to law because it embitters their relations 
with me leaders of theu caste, on whom they are largely dependent for 
the observance of social and religious forms of their society ” This is true. 
It IS difficult for us to realize what ostracism from the caste means and it 
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u no wonder that the penalties of the law are looked upon as the lesser 
evil The lemslation to reheve the Rampard) (aboriginal) people from the 
exactions of me money-lender seems to have more succc^ul Wherever 

the money-lender has been able to get a grip on such folk owmg to the 
want of protection, the land has shpped from the hands of the owners, who 
have become mere tenants at will The figures show that smce the 
maximum rent has been fixed landlord and tenant have shown a far 
greater desire to compose their difierences, so that even when cases are 
brought to court they arc generally sctdcd by agreement 

It has always seemed strand that more attention is not paid in India 
to the improvement and care of livestock It docs not seem to be generally 
recognized that the cultivadon of land, on which the country so largely 
depends, ought to have the requisite standard of livestock as well as 
improved methods of tillage The various Governments concerned are not 
wholly to blame, 'they have set up stud farms with speaal bulls to improve 
breedmg, and withm linuts these have not been altogether unsuccessful 
For the care of cattle veterinary hospitals have been established, and m this 
respect Baroda has not done badly She has thirty-seven dispensaries 
which have treated nearly 60,000 catde But veterinary work and cattle- 
breeding are not in the forefront, they are, and are treated as, minor 
departments It is true that the ryot himself has shown no great mterest 
m the subject, cattle are too ofpen left to breed as Nature directs and 
without any control Where there is an established breed it is nouceablc 
how dillercnt the ryot’s attitude is, they would not plough up then* pasture 
on any considerauon It is satisfactory that “ dairy and livestock ” is one 
of the special subjects taught to young agricultunsts, but it is lumped 
together with tobacco production and curing and poultry rearing, which 
seems to imply that the importance of it is not yet fully realized Baroda 
IS quite aware that Rome was not built m a day The ryot is mtensely 
conservative and is mclined to be suspicious of new methods The Report 
says m another connecUon that it is the steady change m the oudook of 
villages which is the matter for real sausfacuon That change must 
necessarily be slow As an illustraUon, we may refer to the results of 
humane castration, m which the attempts to mduce the ryot to abandon 
the primitive methods are almost stationary 

The cooperative movement shows little change, but it is clear that 
what there is is in the duection of quality rather than quantity The aim 
is to make the societies centres of village reconstruction Unpromismg 
soaeties arc ruthlessly eliminated, so that there were actually fewer 
societies workmg, but those were of the healthier class Auditors are 
being tramed, and the superior staff has now two assistant registrars 
There was a time when the Government would not be persuaded that the 
success of the movement must depend on an adequate personnel, both in 
numbers and m efficiency The whole work of mspcction and supervision 
was thrown upon one man, and the result was that it was not well done 
That attitude seems to have passed, and we may hope for better results m 
future But it is still noticeable that comparatively litde use is made of 
these means of cheap credit, and the obstacle seems still to be that the 
credit given by the money-lender is and must be more clastic than that of 
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the soacbcs It is always possible to extend credit so long as there is any 
secunty left and so long as the money-lender is willmg to extend iL 

At a certam meeting the question was asked what was the percentage 
of lapse mto illiteracy The answer was somewhat surpnsmgly, “ About 
75 per cent.” The Maharaja shrewdly remarked “ Then we are wasting 
three-quarters of the money ” The Diwan, whose special mterest, if he 
can be said to have one, is education, seems to have taken this to heart, 
for we are now told that the figure has dropped to 50 per cent Allowmg 
for the difficulty m obtainmg accurate figures on such a subject, there has 
been a considerable improvement Various reasons are given for this 
improvement, but all of them are measures which the Government has 
taken, and credit must therefore be given to them One cause is only 
mentioned m the preamble The institution of village and travelling 
libraries, which is due to the late Maharaja, must be allowed its share 
m reducmg ilhteracy There are now such hbraries m 1,270 villages, and 
though of course all literates do not take advantage of ^e opportunity 
offered to them, the figure of nearly 180,000 readers is gratifymg and 
certamly justifies the venture Most of the books are in Gujerati or 
Marathi, as might be expected, but there is a small number of English 
books for the few who want them “The pnncipal weakness of the 
movement is the disproportionate amount spent on newspapers to the 
neglect of books ” This, considering the political ferment m the country, 
espcaally in Bnush India, is perhaps only natural It is noticeable even 
in this country, even though the readmg of books has, we arc assured, 
never been greater Out of a total jxipuiation of 28^ lakhs, or 2,850,000, 
less than 500,000 remain to be served 

The number of girls attending pnmary schools was over 112,000 
Ladies are taking an increasing part in teachmg and m other branches of 
educational work Women also supplement the mcome of their families, 
and the proportion of such in Baroda is very high — ^higher, m fact, than 
in Gujerat and m the Bombay Provmce It has often b^ remarked that 
the way in which women have come forward in India of decent years is 
remarkable, and there is no need to stress the fact here Women, of 
course, have much leeway to make up, owmg to customs which prevailed 
in the past, for which they were themselves partly responsible 

Baroda is, and is likely to remam, a predominantly agricultural country, 
but the attempts to foster mdustries nave not been without results In 
twenty years toe number of factory operatives has mcreased from 11,000 
to 37,000 Most of these are engaged m the textile trade, as is natural 
seeing that 63 per cent of the total commercial crops grown is cotton 
There are, however, also thnvmg chemical works, woollen mills, and 
cement and salt works Among the public works undertaken, a badly 
needed bridge over the Tapti has been completed, but urrigation continues 
to languish, as it always h^ The soil, for the most part, seems unsuitable 
for irngation 

But, after all, what is most valuable to a ryot is his health That the 
State spends only one-fifth or less on medical relief than what it spends on 
education goes for very htde, for some departments must absorb more 
than others, but the number of hospitab and dispensaries — one for every 
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24,000 of the population— seems unduly low That the State is alive to 
Its responsibihnes is, however, shown by the anb-malarial measures, which 
in Baroda city have reduced what is called “ the chief menace to the aty ” 
very greatly dunng the last ten years In the south of the Ra] they have 
also ^en of the utmost value, and it is clear that they have come to stay 
For, as everyone knows, malaria is not only prejudicial to health, but, by 
reducmg vitality, to the economic position of any area m which it is 
prevalent 

As usual m most States, there was an absence of communal feehng and 
no noting This was the more satisfactory because there were nots both 
m Bombay and Ahmedabad, and precautionary measures had to be taken 
to prevent similar nots m the State The work of the police and the 
co-operation of the leaders of opmion frustrated any untoward mcidents 
The Press, too, was loyal to the State, though undoubtedly cntical, as it 
ought to be It IS common for Nationalists to declare that the Prmces and 
the States are anachronisms which should be swept away and absorbed 
mto the structure, which has not yet passed the stage of aspiration or at 
most of paper schemes That may be true of certain States of which the 

f tresent writer has no knowledge, it is certainly untrue of Baroda The 
ate Maharaja, assisted by an able Diwan and an able staff, had laid the 
foundations too well, and if the would-be rulers of India can govern her 
as well as the State is now governed they will not have much with which to 
reproach themselves The season was not an easy one The penod 
included the collapse of France and the increasmg spread of the war 
That alone had its own repercussions The customs revenue at the ports 
fell, though not greatly The woollen mills worked on war contracts 
But the rainfall was unevenly distnbuted In Kathiawar, where it is 
always light, there was so little that famine relief had to be started, and 
this applied also to the north of the Raj On the other hand, the ram was 
too heavy m the south and the centre, though the floods do not seem to 
have been anything like so destructive as they were in 1927 Relief was 
also given there, though to no great extent But the Government of the 
Maharaja had to be carried on It has only been possible to touch on a 
few of the State’s many activities, but enough has been said to show that 
these are as efficient as ever The Maharaja has pledged the full resources 
of his State to the help of the United Nations We can only hope that in the 
final victory Baroda will be able to participate and to contmue her benefi- 
cent career under the auspices of Maharaja Pratap Smgh 


THE WAR EFFORT IN MYSORE 

By M S SWAMINATHAN, M A 

Men and money for the war agamst the Axis — Mysore has hearkened to the call Not 
men and money alone, for Mysore has realized that these are not the sole sinews of 
war The State has been harnessmg all her mdustnal resources for the successful 
prosecution of the war against the Nazi and the Japanese menace, and no effort is 
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spared by die many mdustrial concerns m the State to put forth their best to help the 
Umted Nations in the hour of need The value of such spontaneous and elective 
help has been keenly appreciated by the mihtary authorities of the Government of 
India Thanks to the valuable suggestions of the ofiScers of the Supply Department, 
the mdustrial concerns have enlarged their usefulness for war production and are ever 
mcreasmg their scope of supply 

Mysore supphes cotton, ammonu and acetate for explosives, iron and steel for 
armaments, silk for aeroplanes, carbonized coconut shells for gas-masks, timber for 
mihtary camps, and a variety of articles for Army clothing and equipment 

Practically die entire output of the iron and steel works has b^ at the disposal of 
the Government of India Mainly with the object of mcreasmg war producnon, the 
works have been further expanded An additional open hearth furnace is bemg con- 
structed, and orders have been placed for a strip mill at a cost of Rs i8 lakhs An 
electrical steel furnace for the manufacture of special steels and an electric furnace for 
the manufacture of ferro alloys are workmg Another electric furnace for the manu- 
facture of ferro alloys is under erection 

Another factory is on the list for the supply of various stores Transformers of 
various capacities, mathematical mstruments, plasuc containers for medical use, 
machme bolts, fuse boxes, and moulded combs and metal buttons are among those 
manufactured in this factory 

A third factory has been supplymg low tension and high tension insulators, acid- 
resistant ware and crockery 

Sull another factory has been supplymg synthetic ammonia and ammomum sul- 
phate It IS equipped to manufacture ‘ Oleum ” also 

Field service medical articles are also bang supplied A number of pharmaceutical 
products conforming to British Standard Specifications are among them, including 
tinctures, tablets, spirits, ointments, disinfectants, sulphurated oils and malt extract 
have beoi supplied Cream of tartar is also supplied for medical purposes and for 
making baking powder 

Supply of parachute fabric and components such as silk cords and braids for para- 
chutes are being supplied Manufacture of dichromate required for khaki dyeing and 
leather tanning was commenced after the war began and placed on a firm fooung 

The supply of war requirements has not been confined to Government concerns 
Private mdustriaUsts and small producers are also produang materials for war work 
The supply of handloom blankets, activated charcoal and coconut shell buttons has 
been organized through small producers 

With the object of bringing private producers mto closer contact with war supply 
organizations, and also in order to secure necessary co-ordmation, a Director of In- 
dustrial Plannmg has been appointed with the special responsibility of advising and 
assisting members of the public interested in meetmg the requirements of the Depart- 
ment of Supply 

A private factory has been supplying industrial alcohol for munition purposes 
and power alcohol for mixture with petrol Arrangements have been made for the 
organized supply of dehydrated potatoes The Indian Coffee Board are supplying 
requirements of the Army in regard to coffee Glass and enamel works supply tum- 
blers, salt cellars and dishes and other glassware The paper nulls and cement works 
have been contributing their share 

Woollen, cotton and silk mills have been supplying Army clothing of various kinds 

War technicians are being trained in all State and private workshops and mstitu- 
tions and factories 


A Board of Industrial Planmng and Co-ordination has been constituted with the 
Munster in-Charge of the industries as chairman It meets quarterly, and reviews the 
progress in production, stimulates scientific and technical research, and co-ordinates 


civil production in the State, so as to ensure a steady and ever mcreasmg stream of 
supplies to the defence services and to meet the essential needs of the community and 
to fill up gaps in supplies from abroad 


Bangalore, 
June, 1942 
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TALES OF MY GRANDFATHER 
By John Kavanagh 
PART IV 

In the last number of the Asiatic Review my memoir of my late grandfather, Sir 
David Davidson, was carried to the point at which, pardy through the good offices 
of his fncnd. Sir James Outram, Sir David had received an appomtment on the 
lecendy sanctioned Revenue Survey of the Deccan 

And now follows David Davidson’s account of his new avocauon It is preferable 
to give his own words 

“ About the time the Tenant Right League was attempting to obtain, by agitation, 
some modification of the Land Tenure m Ireland — that is, in 1837 — C^vernment 
of Bombay was moving in the direction of granting relief to the over-assessed tenantry 
of the Deccan When we took over the country we took along with it the Land 
Setdement of Aurungzebe, which, whatever may have been its merits when origin 
ated, was in our day found to be most unequal and oppressive, and especially in 
consequence of the fall in prices which followed the establishment of our rule It was 
a take all from those who can give, and as much as you can from those who have 
litde The demand was pitched so high that it could not be realized, even in 
favourable seasons, so a system was instituted of annual inspection of crops, and a 
modification of the demand founded on that inspecuon To carry this out, a host of 
low paid native ofiScials, with itching palms, was let loose upon the ryots, and, as 
might be expected, there was bribery and corruption, and the levying of money that 
never found its way into the coffers of the State Besides, it was like oficrmg a 
premium on bad ullage, as he who showed the worst crop had the least to pay The 
result of this system was that a vast amount of land was thrown out of culuvauon 
There was no regular evicoon of tenants, the tenants evicted themselves, or, in famine 
years, died of starvaUon Villages m vast numbers were deserted, and the land over- 
grown with low jungle, the harbour of wild beasts 

* This lamentable state of affairs was so often pressed upon Government that it 
was resolved to introduce a better settlement, and to this end a survey was com- 
menced but without a sufficient stafi of European assistants to check the 
Brahmin agents, who took bribes, so that the work was viuated, and abandoned after 
a very large expenditure This failure created, especially in the Council, so strong a 
feeling against Revenue Surveys, that it required a very ardent and energeuc mind to 
overcome it 

“ As the failure of the first Survey was caused by the unprincipled character of the 
Brahmm agency, and as these Brahmins had been allowed to monopolize educaUon, 
and were uie only nauves available, it was resolved to establish such a system of 
check and remuneration for honest work as would make it worth their wmle to be 
faithful ' My grandfather, however, explains that, while origmally it had been 
mtended merely to correct the errors of the first survey, this was soon found to be so 
entirely inaccurate that a completely fresh survey and classification of the soil was 
resolved upon Their first season was therefore largely of a provisional and imnatory 
character 

During the second season in the Sholapore District my grandfather was employed 
on the survey of the Talooka of Mohol In laying the condition of the Talooka hefore 
Government, instead of long tables of figures, he made use of symbolic diagrams, 
which conveyed through the eye a correct impression of past measures and their 
results The principal of these was a rectangle nearly m the form of a square, down 
which lines were drawn representing each year since the Talooka came into British 
possession Across this figure was a scale, which was both for acres and rupees The 
rectangle, according to the scale, gave the entire arable land m the Talooka, and, on 
the upn^t hne for each year, was marked the land in cultivation that year, below 
that; on the same line, the assessment of that land (which was always l«s than one 
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rapee an acre), and below that again, the amount collected, so that between the two 
last was seen the amount of remissions These points in the upright hues for each 
year were connected by zigzag hne^ Thus at a glance was it possible to see, as the 
rupee line approached the acre line, an increase m the assessment, and as the actual 
cmlection line came near the demand Ime you could see a more rigid levy of the rent, 
as also that this procedure invariably led in successive years to diimnished cultivation, 
until more than a third of the land was lymg wasteo 

Across the rectangle ran a black hne showing the average acres cultivated during 
the period of Bntish rule, below that a green Ime, giving the average assessments on 
the land, and below that a red line gave uie average actual collecuons Above the last 
was a blue line, showing what the collections would be on the new rates, supposing 
the whole land available to be put under the plough, and between that and the average 
of past collections hne was the prospective gam to the State by the survey operations, 
a result which was speedily realized 

Thus was invented, for the first time without doubt m the history of this planet, 
that symbolical diagram, as the Oxford Dictionary calls it, expressing a system 
of mathematical or other coordinations ’ In other words, the graph I But, as so 
mevitably happens, the inventor was first duly praised by those who do not dream of 
reward — to wit, the Governments — and then, alas I some years after my retirement, 
diagrams of statistics were published m this country, so like mine of fifteen years 
before, that I thmk the author must have had access to mine at the India House ’ 
Naturally I 

But David Davidson paused not here Not he I “ In submitting these proposals 
to Government, I made the following suggestion I argued that the reduction of the 
assessment was so liberal that it was a favourable opportunity for mtroduemg a cess 
for education The ryots did not set due value on cducatioo, therefore, I argued. 
Government should act tn loco parenus, and secure that boon for the rising genera- 
tion The slight cess I proposed would be sufficient («) to provide schools enough to 
reach the children of every village, with a central academy or normal school (furnished 
with bursaries) for higher education, and to provide teachers for the village schools, 
(p) also technical schools, and workshops to improve the mechanical resources of the 
natives, and (r) prizes for superior land cultivation, etc These suggestions of mine 
m 1839 were finally adopted, but I” Tbc mark of exclamation is not Sir 
David s, It IS the writer s own, for would to God my grandfather s suggesuon had 
been carried into effect, not only in the Deccan, but in India generally 

Since the introduction, no later than the year 1840, of the above-described system of 
elemenury education, combmed with a measure of stricdy technical, or craft, 
instruction, would have brought to the peoples of India (at least 90 per cent of whom 
even today live on or from the land) almost illimitable benefits, provided, as Sir David 
was very careful to point out, that they were most sedulously interwoven with the 
Indian village system Of this he says * It has existed throu^out India from time 
immemorial, and although the uniformity and wisdom of its arrangements seem to 
indicate the plan of some great and beneficent ruler, it is generally regarded as an 
acudental remnant of the patriarchal ages In India die urban population [in 1840 1 ] 
IS insignificant, and the populauon in general is formed into villages, and every 
village IS a htde commonwealth Surrounded by a fortified wall, and possessing its 
hereditary watchmen, it could protect itself against petty marauders Its hereditary 
governor, or patel, was wont to exercise supreme sway, and each of the Heads of 
Trades was vested with authority over his own caste, while the Panchayat, ex Council 
of Five, setded questions of pohey, as well as the more important disputes 

“ Durmg my close mtercourse with the simple peasantry, he continues, “ I had 
formed a very hopeful estimate of their capability for improvement In a conversation 
I had with the Duke of Argyll, when he was Seerkary of State for India, he 
expressed his doubt whether, m carrying out my plan of training teachers for the 
schook from among the cultivators, thn would be found fit for the work Instead of 
this bemg the case, as far as the plan had gone, it has been found that some of the 
best teachers are Kumbis pure and simple, proving that in natural abdity they are not 
infenor to the Brahmins, who have hit^to monopolized the education ot the country, 
while they contnhute htde to the revenue of the State ” 
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However, u might be expected. Sir David’s simple, all-comjpreheosive, ttraig)it> 
forward educational scheme was by the usual influences whitded away into nodung, 
and his agrarian proposals, which were fnoved ^ be so practical, so just, and also so 
remunerative to the public purse, followed the same road mto oblivion and decay 

To return for a moment to t^ Revenue Survey The personages employed upon 
this vital task seem to have been in many cases c£ the most microscopic intmhgence, 
for my grandfather records 

“I men proposed a new (dan for descnbmg die boundaries of fields, as the 
eustmg one mvolved a neat deal of writmg, and did not give a distinct idea after all 
Hitherto we had no vulage maps ” Needless to say, he made the maps, and 
nght good maps they were He then proceeds * I next suggested an entirdy new 
system for classmg me soils, to fix the productive power of each field The plan 
hitherto pursued was for the classifier to walk over the field, diggmg down to the 
subsoil whenever he thought fit, and then entermg m his book so maiw shares of 
first class, so many of second, and so through the nine classes of soil, and from that 
striking the avera^ class of the whole This system, when practised by trustworthy 
men, might give a correct result, but it was most difficult to check, and, as we had 
not a trustworthy agency, it was imperative to have something more definite My 
subsutute for this was that the classifier, with the aid of the measurer s field book, 
should make an oudine of each field operated on, and then divide it by cross lines into 
a suitable number of squares, like a chessboard so that the officer who checked 
the work could trace the error of the classcr to the very compartment to which) it 
belonged 

' I should here mention,” he modestly continues, ” another change I introduced 
As the permanence of the survey would depend on the preservauon of the boundary 
marks m the fields, and stones only had hitherto been used for that purpose, it was 
evident that something more permanent was necessary Mr Goldsmid made the 
experiment of throwmg up ridges round the fields of a village, but the expense was so 
enormous, this method had to be abandoned I proposed to Government that ndges 
should be thrown up at the corners and bends only, and that in ploughing these 
should be respected, so that in time a continuous strip would be formed between the 
fields This was adopted ’ And from that day, m Western India at least, it has 
become so difficult as almost to be impossible to indulge m the age-old practice of 
removing one s neighbour s landmark ” This was a mighty and truly epoch- 
making invention, but who, save in this tnvial memoir, has troubled to record the 
inventor s name? 

And now let us turn to another adventure of Outram s He was out hog hunung, 
and he and his compamons were at the moment walking their horses across a plam, 
ready for anything that might turn up Suddenly Outram spied a couple of creatures 
that looked like kittens playing under a bush of prickly pear They turned out to be 
hon cubs * Jumping oil his horse, he caught them and stuffed one into each pocket 
of his coat When in the act of remounting his horse, he heard a roar, and saw the 
lioness conung right at him Before he could get the speed up, she gained 

rapidly upon him, and gathered herself up for one tremendous bound She missed 
her mark by about a foot, but her claws actually combed the horse’s tail Before she 
could repeat her spring, Outram and the cubs got clean away Outram, when fleemg 
for his fife, saw one of his companions at a distance, and, tninkmg he might as weU 
share the excitement, rode straight for him His friend, who was not a particularly 
bold horseman, no sooner saw the nature of the chase than he pushed his horse up 
the side of an adjoimng height, and never looked behind him till he reached the top 
He was not a little proud of the exploit,” records my grandfather, now, as ever, me 
truthful historian, and would afterwards pomt to the steep as a place he rode up 
when hunung, carefully omitung all reference to Outram, or the honess ” 

And now, before we part with Sir David and his experiences in an India which, if 
not today, at any rate tomorrow or the morrow after that, will irrevocably and entirdy 
have vanished, and which even now is disappearing hke mists before the sun, let us pay 
a visit with him in the February of the year 1836 to the famous Falls of Girsappa 
The height of the falls is a matter of 835 feet " In the afternoon,’ he says, “ we all 
started to see the falls The ride was ffirough a wild, broken country, nchly dothed 
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with pereimial verdure. The cintutnon (hrub> die landalwood ttee^ ai»«i the wiki 
Mper vine were to be seen among the thicket and tangled brushwood, and the wild 
flowers, such as die flaming Gloru>sa,Auperba and the might and scadet blossoms of 
the pullas tree, mingled harmoniously with the endless unts of green This diady 
ride brought os to the nver ]ust above the falls, and as we approached them the first 
feebng was one of disappointment. Some of the party who had steady heads 
stood upon the verge, one of them with half of his feet over it, others crept on all 
fours, and laid themselves flat, as they drew towards the edge It was a memorable 
sight Lookmg from the top, there was no object below smted to give a correct 
idea of the depth The largest trees were merely diminished into stunted bushes, and 
the huge rocks into quarried stones I particularly noticed one of these fragments, 
which was the shape of a man s shoe, and seemed some twelve feet long, intending to 
measure it when we went below next day Before Icavmg the summit we resolved to 
try and shove over a block of stone that lay temptingly near the edge It must have 
weighed a ton at least, and resisted every effort to move it from its place At last we 
got levers, and, assisted by the guides, the block was put in motion A shout was 
uttered when it cleared the brmk and took the fearful leap Down it went, turmng 
helplessly, and decreasing rapidly in bulk, till at last, when near the bottom, it struck 
a projectmg ledge, and was shivered with a crash that rose above the thunder of the 
fails More than half the mass was broken into atoms, but the remaiiung portion 
darted off at a right angle, and seemed to labour slowly across the chasm After 
some seconds had elapsed, it struck the opposite scarp with the force of a cannon shot, 
and disappeared in a cloud of dust The sight was grand, and in a measure un 
accountable, for we could not understand why this remaining piece made such slow 
progress across the gulf, and yet struck the opposite cliff with such tremendous force 
Arrated by a rock, not far from the edge of the fall, lay a tree, and this, after some 
labour, we managed to launch into the central stream Over it went amidst the 
shooting waters, twisung and twirlmg in its descent, ull it seemed no bigger than a 
twig, and then disappeared in the gush of waters 

‘ Next morning, rising with the sun, we rode to the bank of the river, a mile 
below the falls S<x>n a column of vapour, rismg from the deep gorge, told us we 
were near the falls The bottom proved a frightful place Huge rocks, rent 
from the cliffs by some terrible convulsion that must have shaken the world to its 
centre, lay heapra m wild confusion, glossy and black with the unceasing mist 
Rushing through them in anxious haste gurgled the deep waters, as if soil fri^tened 
by their recent fall Hanging over us, hke the dark walls of Hades, rose the 
stupendous sides of the abyss, as the torrents poured madly down, it seemed as if 
once more the floodgates or heaven were opened, and a second deluge had visited a 
gmlty world, when high aloft, suspended in the cloud of ever rising mist, appeared a 
perpetual rainbow A cataract of water tumblmg from such a height can hardly 
be described For the first hundred feet it retains its liquid appearance, then down it 
rushes with a form and consistency peculiarly its own Towards the middle I can 
liken It to nothmg but a volley of steam rockets, which, detaching themselves from 
the central column, seem eager to outstrip it and bury themselves m the abyss, but 
their hght, vapoury heads, unable to displace the opposing atmosphere, disperse and 
vamsh m mid air 

‘ I must not omit to mention that we sought out and measured the piece of rock 
shaped like a shoe, that from the summit seemed about twelve feet long, it proved 
thirty-seven paces, or somewhat more than mn^ feet I We were also enabled to 
account for the strange appearance presented by the falling block of stone The 
projecting ledge of rock on which it struck, mstead of being, as it had seemed to us, 
near the bottom of the fall, was little more than one-thud from the top Thus, when 
we fancied the remaimng fragment to be labouring across the gorM, it was m reahw 
descendmg at the same time many hundred feet, so that it struck the opposite clin 
with an accelerated force sufficient to reduce it to the shower of atoms that fell mto 
the pool beneath ” 

It has often seemed to me that the foregoing expenmentum in vivo mi^t, and 
mdeed does, throw, by analogy, great quantines of illumination on many astronomical 
problems. For example, it can be stated as dogmaucally as such thmgs ever are stated. 
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that the rough 186,000 miles a second which constitutes the speed of light is at once 
the norm and the ultimate of force-projectioii m our material umverse, nevertheless, 
the spectroscope shows us flocks of luand universes which appear to be scattering, hke 
scores of frightened rabbits, at speeds far exceedmg the vdoaty of hgbt Can £is be 
so, or are we in the presence of an optical illusion, analogous but opposite to that of 
the labounng stone? The speculauon is, to say the least of it, mteiestmg 

And now I must bnng this memoir, which I have called “ Tales of My Grand- 
father,” to an end In this regard, I feel I cannot do better than quote somewhat 
freely from what was m efiect an authix’itative summmg up of the great work in 
which my grandfather took such an ofScially unregardeaand yet decisive part— the 
Revenue Survey of the Deccan. The speaker was Sir Bartle Frere, the date October, 
1864, and the occasion the twenty-fifm anniversary of the commencement of the 
Revenue Survey Sir WiUiam Mansfield, afterwards Lord Sandhurst, was present at 
the meeting 

Sir Bartle said Nearly thirty years had passed since he was personally connected 
with the operations which led to the commencement of the survey in me Bombay 
Presidency, and he was himself employed m the districts m which the survey was 
first introduced It was impossible to give anyone, who had not seen the country at 
the time he was speaking of, an idea of how this India, which is always said to be 
immutable, had changed for the better, and how much of that change was due to 
one good measure of administration steadily and consistently carried out The 
situation was shortly this Rarely more than two-thirds of the cultivable land in any 
district was under cultivation Frequendy as much as two-thirds of the land was 
waste Villages, almost deserted, were frequendy to be met with, some were 
without a light in them, utterly uninhabited The people were sunk in the lowest 
poverty, they had few recogniz^ rights in the land The rates were so much higher 
than could possibly be paid at the existing price of produce, that it was necessary to 
grant remissions, of the necessity and extent of which the local [native] officials were 
the sole judges, and it was thus left practically to a very ill-paid class of mfenor 
officials to deade what was to be taken from the people If anyone were now to visit 
the places of which he had spoken, he would find that the statements which had been 
laid before them that day failed to give an adequate idea of the whole truth In fact, 
bare figures could not describe the progress that had been made m any district where 
the survey rates of assessment had been long m operaUon Culuvation had been 
increased to a truly remarkable extent, so much so that he believed it would now be 
difficult to find anywhere, in the Deccan even, a thousand acres of unoccupied land, 
available for anyone wishing to take up land for culuvauon The increase in the 
public revenue was, perhaps, even more striking, but he would always, m estimaung 
the benefits of the survey, give but a secondary place to the increase of Government 
revenue For it had been clearly laid down by the Government, which originated the 
survey, that financial considerauons were to be held of minor importance, and that 
they were to look rather to the indirect results of fixity of tenure and moderate assess- 
ment, and to the consequent improvement m the condiuon of the ryot, than to the 
direct increase of land revenue In judgmg of these results it is impossible to over- 
estimate the obligations of the Government and the country to the survey officers, 
who year after year have devoted themselves to the very important but monotonous 
and trying duties of their department, with a zeal and perseverance which arc beyond 
praise If he wished to show to a foreigner how the Enghsh keep India, he would 
show him men of this stamp, who, living habitually far remote from our Presidency 
towns and large stations, by their free association with the people of the country, and 
by the expression of a sincere sympathy with their wants, promoted their welfare, and 
attracted the afiecuons and respect of the agricultural classes to the British Govern- 
ment 

Thus Sir Bartle Frere My grandfather adds “ I sincerely wish that the senti- 
ments expressed by Sir Bartle r rere as to the impmtance of mamtaming a low assess- 
ment on the land had influenced his successors in the government of the country It 
IS a matter of deep regret that on the expiry of the first leases, which led to such ah 
increase in the land revenue, the Government cd the day, not satisfied with this, 
imposed a very much higher demand ” 
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“ Hie present system,” contmues Sir David, “ of governing India from Whitehall 
can never be a real success The most successful of India’s rulers ^ve been those 
chosen from the Shte of its civil and military services India is far off Home 
Rule The natives of India who m these days are seeking Home Rule are ]ust those 
m whom the great body of the people have the lerst confidence ” These words were, 
of course, wntten by Sir David more than fifty year< ago 

And now comes the time for the departure of my grandfather from India Of 
himself he says “ Now came my farewell to India, a land which t^es a powerful 
hold of the heart and memory of any who have been brought mto close contact with 
Its various tribes, and have had to deal with tome of the problems which affect the 
well-bemg of its people But I had the satisfaction of feeling when I left die service 
that I had not bWn a ‘ Company’s hard bargain I had worked hard for twenty 
years, half under canvas, and my accumulated leave of absence had not amounted to 
SIX months The work which 1 had helped to originate had not only been a benefit 
to the cultivating population, but had added largely to the public revenue, and my 
retiring pension left a burden on the State ‘ of almost imperceptible dimensions ’ ” 
The voyage home — by steamer this time I — ^passed without incident as far as Suez, 
at which point it was, of course, necessary to disembark, the Suez Canal slumbering 
still m the gemal brain of that great man of affairs, de Lesseps Nor was there any 
Cairo^uez railway However, Sir David records that of late years some progress had 
been made, for ‘ cars drawn by horses had been substituted for the mevitable donkey 
A few years before, when Dr Smytton landed at Suez, in company with Dr Wilson, 
his first exclamation consisted of three words, comprising three languages ‘ Beaucoup 
donkey hai I’ the last standing for ‘ are ’ in the land he had just left ” Cairo seems to 
have mterested my grandfather greatly Cairo realized to me, more than India had 
done, the conception of Eastern things and ways, imprinted on my mind ^ my 
juvenile study of the Arabian Nights ” That charmmg eighteenth-century French 
anthology of Arabic and Persian tales. The Thousand flights and a Night, has first 
raised, men quenched, so many romanuc dreams about the East that it is quite a relief 
to find mid mneteenth<entury Cairo fulfilhng the somewhat awe inspiring mtse-en 
sdne laid down for the veritable gorgeous East ” 

And naturally my grandfather had to climb the Great Pyramid " Of course, the 
first dung thought of was a visit to the Pyramids This bad to be accomplished on 
donkeys, by a rough track along the edges of the irrigated fields After trying one 
highly commended by his juvemle attendant, I found that, in order to dismount, I 
had only to stand on my toes and let the creature pass from under me The 
Pyramids look provokmgly near when they are a goM way off The ascent was less 
difficult than I expected, long legs bemg at a premium when climbing over the big 
limestone blocks The exploration of the interior was next accomplished ” But 
I do not think that we shall accompany my good grandparent any farther on his 
voyage through life It is well to think of him as standing on the summit of the 
masterpiece of Khefu — “ the space at the apex is more roomy than one expects ” — 
gazmg first northwards over me Delta towards Alexandria and the sea, then east- 
wards, over the irrigated acres, over Memphis, over Cairo, and over the Arabian 
desert, then southwards towards Assiyut, and Luxor, and Khartoum, and far off mto 
the fairyland of the sources of the Nile, and finally westwards to those spaces which 
our troops and transports know so well It is not necessary today to recapitulate them 
More than fifty years of life still lay b^ore my grandfather, but in some sense it 
may without grave injustice be said that the best part of his long hfe s worki had 
already been efone He was to return to Scotland be was to marry, he was to prosper, 
he was to beget five sons and five daughters, of whom three and five are living to this 
day, he was to be made, and for upwards of forty years to remain, an elder of Free 
St. George’s Church m Edinburgh, he was to be the prmapal inspirer, and in many 
respects the “ onlie begetter ” or the Queen’s Edinburgh Rifle Volunteer Brigade, of 
which he became in due course Honorary Colonel, he was to mvent the cmlimator 
(the first known device by which siege guns could accurately be fired at mght), he was 
to offer this mvention to the War Office of the time, at a moment when it could have 
^ortened the deadly siege of Sevastopol by many months But he was no longer in 
India, and as has bra wntten 
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“ Throughout the thankless }rears. 

Those of my House have toiled in Hindostan, 

Bringing the tribes avilisation's boon 

How si^l the out-turn of their hopes and fears. 

The tilth so slow, the sparse crop cut too soon. 

And yet, each man himself, how hke a Man I” 

In his eighty mnth year, in the spring of 1900, my grandfather died His body 
hes m the churchyard of that iMcema Loudoma, the Lamp of Lothian, that beautiful 
half rumous Abbey at Haddmgton, m the interior of whi^ not forty yards away, is 
buried the loved one of his youth, the friend of his maturer years, sweet Jeanie Wush 
Carlyle 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
TURKEY LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU 

By Sidney Ballistek 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, the wife of Mr Edward Wortley, wno was at one 
time the English Ambassador to Turkey, was one of the most fascinating women of 
her day, and, moreover, one of the most modern ’ and darmg 

Ounng her girlhood she led a retired life m the country, but shortly after her mar- 
riage she was in London with her husband — the London of the coffee houses and the 
Court, of Addison and Steele, the great essayists, and of the poet Alexander Pope, 
who at Erst did much to enhance Lady Mary s presuge, but in the end was to drive 
her out of England by the scurrilous attacks that he made upon her when she had 
the temerity to laugh at his protestauons of love 

Lady Mary rapidly became a centre of fashionable attention in London Her wit 
and her beauty would have been sufEaent passport to the ranks of the great in any 
age, in eighteenth-century London — a London that was perhaps more superhcially 
ekgant and certainly more witty than at any other age in English history — everything 
combined to add to her popularity Among the many political currents of the day 
she steered a safe course Popular on all sides. Lady Mary was able to mtrigue her 
husband into the position of Ambassador to Istanbul 

Lady Mary s spirit was one of adventure She was never of the stay at home breed 
As a child she had been found by Edward Wortley busily engaged in reading Ibrahim 
oil I lUustri Pacha at the very point where the Sultan, in the absence of the noble hero, 
declares his evil and ungrateful passion to the lovely heroine Ever since then Lady 
Mary had had an urge to visit the land of the Turk, and we may be sure that she 
assisted in every way possible to obtain the appointment for her husband, the more 
so as she had no intention whatever of being left behind in England when he departed 
to take up his mission 

It cost Mary a pang to think that she roust leave London, so recendy conquered 
by her charms Her poems were being handed about London, compliments on them 
reached her daily, as did missives from several gentlemen upon whom she smiled in 
public but discreetly refused to see m private %e was in constant demand for every 
kind of entertamment, from riding with the King at Richmond to playing cards with 
the Princess at Court or to giving an opinion on a play Her world was a wide one, 
she was one of the very select few who went to the first concerts that were ever held 
m England, or indeed in Europe It is recorded that one night she crept out of the 
house and allowed herself to M carried to a dingy buildmg in Clerkenwell She 
wrinkled her brow at the poverty of the place to which she was taken, but, reassured 
by her escort, she ventur«l to make her way through the darkness of a coal cellar 
dimly ht by a lantern, and, clutching her skirts, felt her way up a ladder mto a loft 
There was a little more light here, and she pulled her hood right down over her face 
so that she should not be recogni^ by the several ladies and gendemen of fashion 
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that she saw gatheted there At one end of the room several candles were set on a 
harpsichord, and some queer lookmg men were grouped around a stand with music 
set on It She was told that this was the home of the coal pedlar and musician, 
Thomas Britton, the most fashionable resort of the dilettanti m London She herself 
recognized the plain figure of Mr Handel, the German prodigy, while the figure 
at the harpsichord was Pepusch ’ She records that although the smoke smog her 
eyes she hstened raptly to the divme melodies that filled the Tone, low coal loft 

These were the famous coal merchant's concerts that were the fmerunners the 
great concerts we enioy today 

The journey to Turkey was another such advenmre Travel has become much 
easier since Lady Mary s day for the Wortins the journey overland to Istanbul was 
something m the nature of a superhuman effort We came late to Belgrade,” she 
writes in 1717, “ the deep snows making the ascent to it very difficult ’ “ I have 
now, Madam, she writes to the Princess of Wales when she is at Edirne on April i, 
1717, passed a journey that has not been undertaken by any Christian smce the time 
of the Griek emperors ' From the same town she writes m another letter “ I am 
now got mto a new world, where everythmg ( see appears to me a change of scene ” 
All her life Lady Mary was to be a glutton for new things, new sights and new 
experiences It was at Edirne that she went to a seraglio in a letter she explains the 
building, and then goes on ‘ I was m my travelling habit, which is a riding dress, 
and certainly appeared very odd to them (the ladies who were taking a bath), yet 
here was not one of them that showed the least surprise or impertinent curiosity, but 
received me with all obligmg avihty possible I know no European Court where 
the ladies would have be^ved themselves m so polite a manner to a stranger 1 
believe on the whole there were two hundred women, and yet none of those disdam- 
ful smiles or satiric whispers that never fail m our assemblies when anybody appears 
that IS not dressed exactly m the fashion They repeated over and over to me 
Uzelle, pek uzelle,’ whiw is nothing but Charming, very charmmg ’ ’ A little 
later in the same letter she makes the very pertment observation that if it was the 
fashion to go naked, the face would hardly be observed She expresses the wish that 
Mr Jervis, one of the fashionable painters of the day, could have been with her 
because she is convinced that the sight of so many beautiful bodies would have been 
of great benefit to his not always very skilful drawing And towards the end of the 
letter she relates the adventure that befell her when she was entreated to take a bath 
“ I excused myself with some difficulty They being all so earnest in persuading me, 
I was at last forced to open my shirt and show them my stays, which satisfied them 
very well, for I saw they believed I was so locked up in that machine that it was not 
in my power to open it, which contrivance they attributed to my husband ” The 
letter betrays a deliberately carnal point of view, and there was not wanting malice in 
London to put a false interpretation on it We must remember, however, that the 
age was a gixid deal coarser than the twenueth centuir, and details and even words 
which are now taboo were common currency m the eighteenth century 

The next item of news that reached London was that Lady Mary had adopted 
Turkish costume She describes it in a letter, agam dated April i, and addressed to 
the Countess of Mar from Edirne “ The first piece of my dress is a pair of drawers, 
very full, that reach to my shoes and conceal tM legs more modestly than your petti- 
coats They are of thin rose-coloured damask Over this hangs my smock of 

fine white silk gauze it is closed at the neck with a diamond button, but the 
shape and colour of the bosom very well to be distmgiusbed through it My 

caftan, of the same stuff as my drawers, is a robe exactly fitting to my shape and 
reaclung to my feet The headdress is composed of a cap, callra ‘talpoek,’ 
which IS in wmter of fine velvet and m summer of a light shimng silver stuff " 

All her life Lady Mary was to be an interested observer of things new and strange 
Her observations are always mteresting, sometimes they have a real saentific or 
esthetic importance One of the most interesting things of which she writes is in a 
letter from Edirne It must be remembered that a htde while before she left London 
Lady Mary had been ill with, smallpox, one of the most dreaded scourges of the day, 
and for some time she had been m dread of losmg her good looks — a fear which, 
happily, was groundless Furdiermore, her brother, for whom she had a great love, 
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had, dunng her youth, actually died of smallpox Remembenng these facts, there is 
a very great personal interest, as well as scientific value, in her letter dated, again, 
April I (April i seems to have been a day of general letter writing ) 

“ Apropos of distempers, I am going to tell you something that I am sure will 
make you wish yourself here The smallpox, fatal and so general amongst us, is 
here entirely harmless by the invenuon of ‘ ingrafting,’ which is the term they give 
It There is a set of old women who make it meir busmess to perform the operation 
every autumn, in the month of September, when the great heat is abated People 
send to one another to know if any of their family has a mind to have the smallpox 
they make parties for this purpose, and when they are met (commonly fifteen or six- 
teen together) the old woman comes with a nutshell full of the matter of the best 
sort of smallpox, and asks what veins you please to have opened She immediately 
rips open that you offer her with a large needle (which gives no more pain than a 
common scratch) and puts mto the vein as much venom as can he upon the head of 
her needle, and after binds up the wound with a bit of hollow shell, and in this 
manner opens four or five veins The children or young patients play together 
all the day and are in perfect health to die eighth Then the fever begins to seize 
them, and they keep their beds two days, rarely three They have very rarely above 
twenty or thi^ (pocks) on their faces, which never mark, and in eight days’ time 
they are well as before their illness Every year thousands undergo their tolera- 

tion, and the French Ambassador says very pleasantly that here they take the small- 
pox by way of diversion, as they take the waters in other countries I am 

patriot enough to take the pains to bring this useful invention into fashion in England, 
and I should not fail to write to some of our doctors very particularly about it, if I 
knew any one of them that I thought had virtue enough to destroy so considerable 
part of tneu' revenue for the good of mankind I am very well satisfied with 

the safety of this experiment, since I intend to try it on my dear litde son ” 

Thus in 1717 came the first news of vaccination to England Lady Maiy was as 
good as her word She had her son engrafted” and, in March of the following 
year (she had clearly taken plenty of time to satisfy herself of the efficacy of the 
“experiment ’), we find her wrinng to Mr Wortlcy Montagu, ‘ The boy was 
engrafted last Tuesday, and is at this time playing and singing, and very impatient 
for his supper ’ 

To interrupt the chronology for a moment. Lady Mary $ fears concerning the atu 
tude of the doctors seems to^ve been as shrewd as most of her other observations 
It was not until 1798, some eighty years after the date of her letter, that Edward 
Jenner advanced a system of vaccination against smallpox He has, too, generally 
been given the credit of having been the inventor of the treatment It is, perhaps, 
true to say that he perfected the system, but the honour of having been the first to 
mtroduce vaccination into England must go to I-ady Mary Wortlcy Montagu, for it 
was she who saw it in Turkey, it was she who had her son engrafted (the first known 
vaccination of an Englishman), and it was she who took the system back with her to 
England and vaccinated many hundreds, if not thousands, of English people, pameu 
larfy in the year 1719, when there was one of the worst epidemics ever known in 
England of smallpox Several thousand people died of it, thousands more were dis- 
figured Mary herself inoculated many people, and her surgeon, Maitland, treated 
many more Nearly all of those treated lived after a very mild attack of the disease 
Hie Princess of Wales was greatly interested in these experiments, and die time was 
not far distant when one of the small princes was to be vaccinated Lady Mary was, 
at this time, the most fiimous woman in London 

To return, however, to Turkey The eighteenth century was the golden age of 
letter writing, and Lady Mary was one of me best of letter-writers On every con- 
ceivable sul^ect we find her writing fascinating letters to her friends, telhng them 
about a thousand details of her life, of her opinions and the things that she has 
seen She must have been the first Englishwoman ever really to appreciate 

Turkey, the Turk and Turkish customs and ways of life At one time we nnd her 
describing the mosque of Aya Sofia (which she appeared to have had difficulty in 
seeing) It is absolutely false that the Turks defaced all the images they found 

ta the City The dome of St. Sophia is said to be one hundred and thirteen feet m 
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diameter, built upon arches, and sustained by vast pillars of marble ” A bttk later, 
with a rare modesty, she continues “ Thu u a very dull descnpuon of tlus celdvated 
buildmg, but I undersemd architecture so little that I am afraid of talking 
nonsense ’’ 

At another time she is describmg the fascinatmg details of a wedding ceremony at 
which she was present “ It is not easy to represent to you [the Countess of Brutol, 
April to, 1718] the beauty of thu sight, most of them (two hundred women present 
at and partaking m the ceremony) Ming well proportioned and white skinned, all et 
them perfectly smooth and polished by the frequent use of bathing ” 

It must be remembered that m die England of Lady Mary’s chy bathmg was an 
operation to be embarked upon only at very rare intervals, a^ after much prepara- 
tion Even then, tin act of bathing was more often than not merely the scanty wash- 
ing of the body with a meagre basm of warm water 

Throughout the letters that she wrote from Istanbul, Lady Mary is at pams to 
make the Turk and the Turkish ways erf thought known to her Enghsh friends 
‘ Your whole letter is full of mistakes from one end to the other," she wrote in 1717 to 
an English friend “ I see you have taken your ideas of Turkey from that worthy 
author Dumont, who has written with equal ignorance and confidence At the 
same time she was at pams to correct certam inaccurate notions that die found to be 
prevalent in Turkey concermng English people she records that Fatima said to her 
“ with a smile that made her as handsome as an angel," “ You Christian ladies have 
the reputanon of mconstancy and if you knew how I speak of you among our 
ladies, you would be assurra that you do me )ustice if you thmk of me as your 
friend 

Of some of the earlier writers on Turkey, notably Sir Paul Rycaut, who should 
have known better, as he was in Turkey as a Consui for some years and wrote the 
first book on Turkey to be pubhshed in England, she is frankly scornful ‘ I am 
inclmed to tell you the falsdiood of great part of what you find in authors,’ she says, 
with a stinging sarcasm, as she goes on to talk of the Turbsh women and the 
lamentations that writers have lavished upon their state of confinement “ Turkish 
ladies, she says, “ are perhaps freer than any ladies in the universe, and are the only 
women in the world that lead a life of uninterrupted pleasure exempt from cares ’ 
However, the time of her stay in Turkey was drawing to an end when she wrote 
m early 1718 ‘I am preparmg now to leave Istanbul, and I tell you it’s with 
regret, I am used to the air, and have learnt the language, ’ and, in regard to the 
language, she certainly made extensive excursions mto it from several points view 
We find that she sends Turkish love letters to her friends, wi|h full instructions both 
as to their use and their meamng, and the meanmg is given both m the Turkish and 
m translation 

“ 1 have got you, as you desire, a Turkish love-letter The translauon of it hterally 
IS as follows 'Ilie first piece you should pull out of the purse is a pearl, which is in 
Turkish called Ingi, and should be understood m this manner 


Ingi 

Sensm Guzelerm gingi 

Pearl 

Fairest of the young 

Pul 

Derdime derman bul 

Jonquil 

Have pity on my passion 

Gul 

Ben aglanm sen gul 

A rose 

May you be pleasra and all your sorrows mine 1 

Gira 

Esking lien oldum ghira 

A match 

I burn, I burn 1 my flame consumes me 1 


‘ And, by the way of a postscript 

Biber Bize zir dogm haber 

Pepper Send me an answer 

“ There are, I believe, a milhon of these verses designed for this use There is no 
colour, no flower, no weed, no fruit, herb, pebble or feather, that has not a verse 
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belonging to it, and you may quarrel or send letters a£ passion without ever 
inking your fingers “ 

Back in LoMon, Lady Mary enjoyed a period of mtense fame and pimulanty 
She was feted and lauded by all the fashionable world, and this de^ite toe fact that 
her husband’s mission was diremed to have been a failure But there was a sad shock 
waitm^ her As is always the case when great success is allied to a bitmg tongue and 
a stingmg pen. Lady Mary had many jeuous enemies who were but waiung for an 
opportumty to translate their jealousy into somethmg active Their chance came 
when Lady Mary incurred the enmity of Alexander Pope 

There had been a great friendship between these two, a proud friendship on the 
part of Pope, who, sensitive of his humble origm, and very consaous of his misshapen 
body, was Ottered by the attention that he got from Lady Mary He fooli^y 
allowed his feelings to pass the bounds of discretion, and when, one day, he declared 
his passion to her. Maty burst into uncontrollable peals of laughter 

Pope never forgave her, and, smartmg from an outraged dignity and the conscious- 
ness that he had made a fool himself, he went away to compose some of the most 
venomous lines that have ever been used m literary quarrels Many of the Imes which 
were current at the time are qmte unpublishable today Unfortunately Lady Mary 
had, by her outspoken and not very conventional life, given him plenty of material to 
draw upon, and he used it to the fullest advantage The storm might have died 
down, despite the amusement that it gave to the fashionable world, had not Lady 
Mary herself entered mto combat with him Pope was more than a match for her, 
bitter as she could be on occasion, and when she went further and employed hterary 
hacks to turn out foul verses directed against Pojie, the war became so bitter and the 
hidden reticences of her life were so mercilessly revealed by Pope that at the age of 
fifty she determined to leave London and spend her days abroad, where the stings of 
the outraged lover could not reach her 

For several years she travelled in different countries, expressing pleasure to those 
few friends with whom she kept up a correspondence that abroad she found none of 
the infamy that had been hers before she left England The great Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu was known in the Courts of Europe as the insugator of engrafting 
for smallpox, she was known as a letter wnter, she was known by her earlier repu 
taboo as a Court wit and poet These quahficauons ensured her a welcome 

After many years abroad, however, family reasons called her back to London 
She was much changed from the Lady Mary who had captured London many years 
earlier Her friends had many of them died, her indiscrenons, although not com- 
pletely forgotten, were no lon^ of importance She devoted what years remained 
to her to the installabon of her daughter m die heart of the fashionable world — and, 
as with other things that she attempted, she succeeded, despite a terrible disease m 
her breast, which left her very few painless moments She bore bravely with the 
pain as she had borne bravely with the other disadvantages, and when, finally, after a 
life more than normally full, she died, she left to posterity, portrayed in her letters, a 
personality that is wormy of standing by any of the really great women of history 

Editor s Note — ^There have, of course, been many changes in the Turkish tongue 
since Lady Mary was in Istanbul m the very early eighteenth century The transla 
bon IS m each case quite free, but we are advised that it is a translauon that suffi- 
aendy conveys the sense Nevertheless, we prmt below a corrected version of the 
Turkish, modernized, as we are informed, m accordance with present-day Turkish, 
together with a more literal translauon 


Inci 

Sensin Guzdenn genci 

Pearl 

The most beaubfuT of the young 

Gul 

Ben aglarum sen gul 

A rose 

I weep and you laugh. 

Qira 

Ajkin lie oldum pra 

A match 

With your love I become a candle 

Biber 

Bize bir dogni haber 

Pepper 

Send me an answer 



THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF TURKEY 

By Dr NE9M1 Osten 

(The author is a member of the teaching staff of the School of Political Science m Ankara) 

It is inteiestmg to study the mtemal orgamzauon of a country which is one of the very 
few not to be drawn into the vortex of the war This country is the democratic 

Republic of Turkey ™ , . . . ■ 

The instttution of the Republic m Turkey did not mdicate merely a complete 
change of form of government, it represented also the beginmng of a revolutionary 
period m the soaal ufe of the countrv 

The pohncal, economic and juridical life of Turkey has radically altered both m 
system and in basic structure, so much so that a completely modern State has been 
created and built upon the rums of the old Ottoman Empure 

In order to emphasize this change of government, brought about after the War of 
jn ^nHenre which followed the World War of 1914, and the important part played 
by Kemal Ataturk, the late President of the Republic, m its realization, the expression 
“ Kemahst Turkey " is often used 

What then is the adnunistrauve orramzanon of this modern Sute? 

The subject may be divided mto three parts, which correspond to the three great 
epochs of Turkish wtory 

(1) From the foundation of the Ottoman Empire to the “Tanzimat” (1308- 

**^(*11) From the " Tanzimat,” which 1$ the date when new ideas were mtroduced 
into the archaic structure of the State, to the Repubhc (1839-1923) This period 
embraces two constitutional movements 

(in) The Republican period (1923 to the present day) 

HlSTOKICAt. StnouRY 

I Osman Bey, later the Sultan Osman (or Othman), the founder of the Ottoman 
Sute in 1308, appointed m ceruin large towns Kadis for the control of administrattve 
and judicial affairs and Subasis for control of public safety and police Thus the 
foundauons of administrauve orgamzauon were laid among the Ottoman Turks at 
an early date 

In the reign of Orhan, son of Osman, the orgamzauon of the mterior was 
developed Ada ud-din Bey was charged by his brother, the Sultan, to organize the 
fortmdable Ottoman army (known as the Janissaries), at the same time he made con 
siderable reforms m the administrauve machme of die country This, however, was 
developed to a high degree m the reign of Sultan Murad Hudavendigar 

The country was divided into Eyalets and these agam mto Sanjaks In each Eyalet 
there was a Beylerbeyi, and m each Sanjak a Mirliva, appointed directly by the Wazir 
Administrauve and military orgamzauon ran on parallel lines, the Beylerbeyi and the 
Mirliva were commanders of die local army set up by the “ Timar ’ and ‘ Zaamat 
systems At this period the Ottoman Empire attadied great imporunce to the creauon 
of a perfect administrauve system, which would make possible the esublishment of a 
strong and powerful sundmg army 

This careful organization achieved its objects m the reign of Kanuni Suleiman 
the Ottoman Empire had spread over three conunents and comprised an area of 
6,000,000 square kilometres 

Thus the Ottoman Turks founded an empire which was the strongest and greatest 
of Its ume Immense though it was and extremely powerful, it was far from being 
homogeneous, and one system of administrauve organization was not suited to the 
needs of the different parts of the interior 

After the conquest of south-east Europe two principal Beylerbeyi were set up — ^that 
of Europe and that of Anatolia, which to some extent resembled the present General 
Inspectorates, with which we shall deal later This administrauve organizaUon of the 
Empire lasted until 1574. 
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In view of the need for enlarging the scope of the administration, the organization 
was developed in 1574 on certain regional Imes The country was now divided into 
several Elayets, each of these into several Sanjaks, each Sanjak into several Mutesellim- 
hks, each MuteselUmhk into several Voyvodaliks In each Elayet there was a Beyler- 
beyi corresponding to the Vah, m each Saiqak a Mirliva, who was the equivalent of 
the Mutasharif, in each Mutesdlfmlik a MuteselUm, analogous to the Kaymakam of 
today, and finally a Voyvoda, who was simply the Nahiye Mudir of the present day 

In the administrative organization of the Empire there were also a certam number 
of privileged local governments which typify the character peculiar to the interior 
admimstration of the Ottoman Empire, as lor instance the autonomous Government of 
the Crimea, of Erdil, or of Gurjistan Tunisia and Tnpolitania were admimstered by 
a sort of autonomous government called Garp Ocaklari Finally, Mecca had shartfs 
of the Hedjaz called ^irs, who enjoyed a kind of privileged autonomy At that 
tune the ‘ Vali ’ of each Eyalet ” hdd the right of sanctioning death sentences 

Thus we may say that, in order to make the government more clastic, each region 
was allowed a measure of autonomy in accordance with its geographical position, so 
that we may infer that the Ottoman Empire was based on the modern principle of 
decentralization, and this form of government was continued until the seventeenth 
century 

The admimstration of so great an empire, with territories extending into Europe, 
Africa and Asia, however, teemed with difficulties, towards the close of the seven 
teenth century the first signs of decay began to appear In the eighteenth century both 
avil and military administration seemed to be m process of distintcgration 

Mahmud II, in an attempt to reform die imperial administration, reduced the 
number of Elayets in Anatolia from eighteen to twenty He seems thus to have 
intended to set up a strong centralized Government At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century revolt broke out among the Janissaries, and the people themselves 
felt the need of Empire wide civil and mmtary reform ^ began a pi^iod of transi- 
tion Until the end of this period the Empire was administered according to the 
common law of the land, based chiefly on the principles of Mussulman law, these 
pnnaplcs, however, proved inadequate for the ordering of pubhc life in a large 
country in the mneteenth century They became both a source of weakness and a 
pretext for foreign intervention 

II The ‘ Tanzimat ' is the period of Ottoman history between 1839, the date of 
the famous Charter of Gulhane, and 1876, when the first constitution was promul- 
gated The Charter of Gulhane was an imperial declaration by which the sovereign, 
while agreeing to a limitation of his own powers, undertook the application of 
certain laws This was an attempt to reorganize the adnunistration of a senile empire 
which was threatening to break up The object was therefore the organization of the 
country, its laws and its administrative machinery, on Ocadental hnes In fact, the 
year 1839 is generally considered as the starting point of legislative and consutuuonal 
reforms In 1864 there was instituted the “ Tejkili Vilayet Nizamnamesi ” (or the 
system of orgamzanon of Vilayets) which suppressed the Elayets This law, which 
was conceived in a centralizing spirit, laid upon the Vali (or prefect) the duty of 
referring everything to the central Government But it was also dictated by the need 
for a measure of popular participation in the admmistration, and gave to the Vilayets 
the character of a local self govermng body 

But this law, far from satisfying the local governments, reduced the authority of 
the Beys and strengthened that of uie central administration The attempt to decen 
tralize resulted, paradoxically, in increased centraTizanon In 1870, by the law 
governing the general administration of the Vilayets (Idarei Umumiyesi vilayet 
Nizamnamesi), an attempt was made to decentralize on modern lines This decen- 
tralizmg movement was specially noticeable in the law of 1875 governing distnct 
administration (Idarei nevam Nizamnamesi) 

It can be said that the statesmen of the Empire wished to establish the " Com- 
mune ” system of Europe, embodying it in the administrative districts of the country 
and giving it a local character lliere was, in fact, in accordance with thu law, an 
assembly in each distnct called “ Nahiye Maflisi ” and a “ Nahiye Mudin ” elected 
by the jmple 
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Although It was impossible to apply this law to the whole country it contmued in 
force nominally until the proclamation of the Republic, with this difierence that the 
Head of the District was appomted by the Government direct. 

But the benevdent spirit which gave rise to the Tanzimat very soon disappeared, 
and the reign of Abdul Aziz devaoped into an unbridled despotism After his 
deposition and that of his successor Murad, power passed into the hands of Abdul 
Hamid, later nicknamed the “ Red Sultan ” He consented to the establishment of a 
hberal rfgime in order to curry favour with the Young Turks who had taken part in 
the deposition of his predecessors Thus it was that the first constitutional law, die 
work of Midhat Pasha, was promulgated in Turkey (1876) 

From the administrative point of view diis law provided for the orgamzation of 
vilayets on the principle of decentralization and separation of functions, but this 
separauon of functions did not, in fact, establish decentralization in the vilayets For 
the authors of the first constitutional law, making half hearted attempts to limit the 
tradiuonal powers of the Sultanate, at the same time sought to avoid all possibility of 
conflict 

Abdul Hamid, though pretending at the start of his reign to accept all liberal 
reforms unconditionally, was only waiting bn an opportunity of recovering his powers 
intact, and of revenging himself on the authors of the Constimtion The Russo- 
Turkish War of gave him his chance, m the course of it he dissolved the 
Chamber, which was not to be summoned again till the Revolution of the Young 
Turks in 1908 

In 1909, after the Red Sultan had been deposed, it was decided to remodel and to 
modify the Consutution, that was the second constitutional phase This amended 
Consutution remained in force until the fall of the Empire In 1913 a new administra- 
tive law was promulgated provisionally, giving a local character to the vilayets and 
establishing the system of decentralization of administrative law This law of 1913 
was divided into two sections the first defined the vilayets as a branch of the central 
administration, the second gave them the character of a local decentralized govern 
meot The first abolished the regulations of 1864 and 1870, already described, dividmg 
the country mto Vilayet, Liva, tCaza and Naniye This division lasted until the 
creation of the Republic The second, decentrahzmg local government in the Vilayets, 
remains in force today , 

Pkesent Day ORGANizanoN 

III The republican period begins with the awakening of nauonalism The World 
War had severely tested the Turkish nation The national territory was partitioned 
and occupied by the forces of the Allies, especially the Greek Army, which held 
Izmir and the surroundmg country It was then ^t there arose the man already 
renowned for his defence of the Dardanelles during the World War — Kemal Ataturk, 
who became die leader of the national movement, devoting himself and his talents to 
his country In 1919 he landed at Samsun, giving new heart to the cause, he re- 
orgamzed the scatter^ forces and began a fresh struggle in Anatolia — the War of 
Independence The enure nauon from that time believed absolutely that the firm and 
unshakable will of the people would alone suffice to bring back independence 

Kemal Ataturk called together at Ankara an Assembly representauve of the 
country and of the national will That was the Constituuon of 1921 and the Govern- 
ment of the “ Grand NaUonal Assembly ” 

Under the supreme command of Ataturk the army passed to the offensive, and 
after the annihilauon of the enemy peace was signed by Lausanne m 1923 In the 
same year the “ Grand National Assembly ” proclaimed ffie Republic, elected Ataturk 
as Prudent, and in 1924 decreed the suppression of the Khalifate and the expulsion 
of the Imperial Family front Turkish territory A new law was passed m 1924, 
fornung the basis of the present-day ConsUtuuon of Turkey Accordmg to this Con- 
sutution, which was modified in 1934, the Turkish Stam is repubhean, secular, demo- 
cratic, nauonalist and revoluUonary > 

The nght to vote and to stand for the Assembly was granted soon afterwards to 
Turkish women Indeed, one may assert that the whole social, juridical, economic 
and cultural life of Turkey was recreated from its roots 
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Aouinistkative Chasacteeistics 

This Constitution does not admit entirely of the separation of powers For the 
legislative and executive powers are combined m the Grand Natioim Assembly But 
the Assembly, though it exercises direcdy the legislative powers, only exercises the 
execuuve through the intermediary of the President of the Republic elected by it and 
through a Council of Ministers chosen by him The judicial branch is wholly inde- 
pendent both of the legislature and of the executive 

State control havi^ become a consutuuonal pnnaple, public services are con- 
stantly multiplying l^e railways and merchant marine, wluch used to be pnvate 
concerns, are now worked by the State The State also directs banks and industrial 
undertakings, controls commerce and industry and is showmg great acavity m the 
domain of public health and of public assistance 

The admimstrauon of legal claims is vested m the Council of State Turkey thus 
belongs to those States which admit admmistiative jurisdiction Article 89 of the Con- 
stitution abolished the Liva and restricted the admimstrauon to the Province (Vilayet), 
the sub-Provmce (Kaza) and the district (Nahiye) In 1929 was passed the Law of 
Departmental Admimstration, which is still in force 

As for communal admimstration, the communes in Turkey are divided mto two 
categories the villages whose corporate mdividuahty was recogmzed by the Village 
Law of 1924, and the municipalities, whose individuality was similarly recognized by 
the Municipal Law of 1930 Thus the theories of centralizaUon and decentralization 
of the admimstraUve law have been harmoniously applied by means of admimstra 
tive trusteeship 

Having thus briefly described the history of the admimstraUve organizauon, we 
shall try now to explain the central and communal orgamzauons of the country 

Centeai. Aduinisteation 

The central admimstrauon is composed of the President of the Repubbc, the 
President of the Council of Ministers, the Counal of State and the Court of Ex 
chequer, which looks after financial affairs 
A The President of the Republic in his capaciR of Chief of the State, possesses 
all the prerogaUves of the admimstraUve domain, he appoints Government officials, 
promulgates laws, exercises the right of mercy and represents the supreme command 
of the army, which latter is conuolled by the corporate body of the NaUonal Assembly 
These prerogatives are the subject of decrees which must be countersigned by the 
President of the Council and the Mimster concerned They are published in the 
offiaal gazette 

B The Ministries — ^Each Ministry is under the authority of one Mimster The 
Council of Ministers is composed of the Mimsters The number of Ministers is 
determmed by the President of the Council with the previous approval of the Presi 
dent of the Republic The President of the Council normally presides over the Coun 
cil, but the President of the Republic has the right to do so when he thinks it neces- 
sary or advisable The Ministers are chosen from the members of the Assembly The 
Minister is the highest execuuve authority within his own sphere, he is the hier- 
archical chief of me service Collectively responsible, with other members of the 
Council, for the general policy of the State, he is personally responsible for matters 
appertaining to his own Ministry 

The Ministries have at their head a Minister, an Undersecretary of State, a 
Director-General and a group of mspectors and of consultauve techmcians 

C The Council of State — ^The Counal of State is no new thing in Turkey, it was 
created in 1850, though it was then called by a different name (Ma^i Valayi Alikami 
Adliye) it had the same consultauve and juridical powers In 1868 the true Council 
of State was established The ConsbtuUon of 1876 suppressed the powers of the 
Council in respect of matters relaune to legal disputes In 1922, when the nabonal 
Government was set'up, the Council of State, like all other insutuuons of the old 
regime, ceased to exist, out was restored m 1925 The law was amended m 1931, and 
a final law concermng the Counal of State was promulgated in 1938 

According to this law the Council State is affiliated to the Presidency of die 
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Council It has two functions, consultabve and juridical, this double function corre- 
sponds to a double organization, administrative and legal 

The Counal State is composed of five sections, of which three are administrative 
and two are legal It is comrased of a President, five departmental chaurmen and 
twenty five members Each department has a chairman and four members 

With the double function of a consultative organism and of admmistrative judge, 
the Counal of State, whose powers are very wide, has gamed a considerable ascend- 
ancy over the administration, which arises from Us position as the regulator of the 
administrative hfe The regular publication of its decisions, since September, 1937, 
already permits the systematization of the gmding jirmciples of its jurisprudence 
The judicial philosophy of the Turkish administration of the new rfgime, arising out 
of the collaboration of legislator, admimstrator, judge, and doctrine, is developmg 
m a broad spirit of disajMine and equity (Charles Crozat, Lau/s of the Council of 
State of the Republtc of Turkey ) 

O The Exchequer — By Article 100 of the Constitution the Treasury is affiliated 
to the Grand National Assembly It is responsible for the audit of all Sate receipa 
and expenses of the Sate, for the control, utilization and management of all Sate funds. 

The Treasury dates from the ConsUtution of 1876 It was remodelled m 1918 and 
re-csablished in 1933 The present organization, based upon the law of 1934, com- 
prises a First President, a number of sections, a First Secretary, a Commissioner, con- 
trollers, and a Plenary Assembly 

E Departmental Organization — Centralization presupposes the existence m the 
country of admmistrabve branches of the central power While respecting the posi 
tion of the decentralized communal admimstrations, the country is divided into a 
number of sections povmces (Vilayet), sub-provinces (Kaza) and districts (Nahiye) 
(a) Provinces — The most recent law on the povincial organizauon was passed m 
imi9 According to this law the province is an administrative unit, forming part of 
the central admuuscration, but at the same time it is a decentralized local govern 
ment, with its own corporate entity From this fact it comes about that it is governed 
partly by the law of 1919 and partly by the law of 1913, which is sail in force 

We may note from the pomt of view of centrahzauon three different systems m 
the provinces 

(i) The Vah {Prefeci) — ^The Vali is not merely a simple ofScal of the Ministry 
of the interior, he is the admimstrauve chief of the provmce for which he is respons- 
ible He has two disonct funcUons he is the execuDve officer of the central Govern- 
ment and applies and carries out its execuuve deasions, and secondly he represena 
the execuuve power of the Government, m which capaaty be can take execuuve resolu- 
Uons and exercise the prerogatives of pubhc power 

(11) The Heads of the Different Sections and their Offices — ^Following upon the 
applicauon of the prmaple of centralizauon, each Mmistry has under it in each 
provmce a body of offiaals who have speoalized m matters which concern the Minis- 
try in quesuon These ofSaals look after the affairs which concern their own 
Mmistry Their head is the Vali and they are appointed by their own Mimstry 
(m) The Council of the Prefecture — The Prefect is the chairman of this body, 
which IS composed of the heads of the various sections la powers are juridical, 
admmistrauve and consulauve la juridical powers are confined to a ceram number 
of rejpal and annulment causes 

(^ The Sub-Province (fifaza) — ^This u an admmistraave dutrict which has no 
mdependent corporate existence It u simply a branch of the central organizaaon, 
and la highest offical is the sub-prefect (ICaynakam) There are, in these sub- 
provmces, uiree mam admmistraave channels 

(l) The 5 «i-Pre/ert— The posiaon u like that of the prefect, but ha powers are 
more limited, his mam duty u to carry out the orders of the prefect 

(u) The Assistant Chiefs of Secuons —Under the chreebon of the sub-prefect, their 
posibon u similar to that of the section heads of the province 

(m) The Counal of the Sub-Provtnee —Under the cluurmanship of the sub-pre- 
fect, this a composed of the scebon heads, and la duties and powers are similar to 
thorn of the Council of the Prefecture 

(r) The Dtstna (^Nahtye) — ^This u the smallest subdivision of the central organiza- 
tion, It does not exut independently, nor u it a corporate enuty The highest official 
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18 the Director o£ the District (Nahiye muduru^ whose duties are the pubhcabon and 
execution of laws and regulations He u entirely dependent on the “Kaymakam,” 
from whom he receives his instructions Other district officials include w distna 
secretary, the chief of police. State doctor, and survey and financial ofiBcers 

Local AoiciNisraATioNs and Communes 

The application of the principle of decentrahzaDon appears in the local administra- 
tions, which have a corporate existence These local adiiunistrations can be divided 
into two categories 

(i) The specul administration of the provmce (second part of the Law of 1913) 

(it) Communal administration, which is agam subdivided accordmg to geo- 
graphical situation and population mto 

(a) Mumapalities (Law of 1930). 

ip) Villages (Law of 1934) 

I The Special Administration of the Province — ^Thc Vilayet has two separate 
existences in the admmiscrative organization of Turkey First, it is the largest branch 
of the central orgamzation in accordance with the Law of 1919 Seconiuy, it is, as 
already explaineiL a corporate unit by tlie law of 1913 

This local admimstration, decentralized and a separate corporate unit, possesses 
both movable and immovable property and is charged with certain duties laid upon 
It by the said Law, withm the provincial boundaries These duties are the following 
Public works (malung of roaos, draining of marshes and irrigation works), agricul- 
ture (setting up of model farms, stud farms, and forest nurseries, building of depots, 
the opening or agricultural exhibitions), health and pubhc assistance (mamtenance of 
the State hospitals, measures agamst infectious diseases, unemployment relief, assist- 
ance to poor or orphaned children), education (especially primary schoohng) 

In conformity with its decentralized character, the province has three controlling 
officers or bodies 

(a) The Prefect (Vali) is die executive officer of the provmce He is on the one 
hand the agent of the central administration, the executive offirer of the central 
Government and the representative of the State, on the other, the executive agent of 
the local decentralized orgamzation and the representative of the corporate unit of the 
province 

(b) The General Counal of the Province is composed of members elected by 
popular vote, the sub-provinces (Kaza) are the electoral umts The General Counal 
so formed embodies in itself the powers conferred upon the province m its corporate 
capacity But these powers are strictly administrative and neither legislauve nor 
juridical, it cannot discuss poliucal questions or offer political opinions, it makes 
executive decisions and controls the prefect and the Provincial Commission. 

(c) The Provinaal Commission is composed of persons elected for one year from 
among the members of the General Council The prefect is its President. The Com- 
mission takes the place of the General Council when the latter is not sitting, its duties 
are of a consultative and administrauve order 

II Communal Administration — ^The Communes, as has been pointed out, are 
divided into two categories, determined by geography and population mumapaliues 
and viUages By the Law of 1930 the mumcipwily (Belediye) is a corporation whose 
duty It IS to regulate and to secure the communal and civic needs of the town, in the 
sphere of local government Municipal orgamzauon is obligatory (s) in the chief towns 
in the Vilayet and (b) in the Kaza in places where the population exceeds 2,000 
The admimstraave channels of the mumcipality are (i) The Mayor He is 
elected by secret ballot for four years by the municipal Council from among its 
members or odier citizens who are eligible The election of the Mayor m the Vilayets 
must be approved by the President of the Republic on the recommendation of the 
Minister of the Interior, in other places by the decree of the prefect. The Law of 
1930 excepts the Mayor of Istambul, where the prefect is also the Mayor The Mayor 
IS the executive officer of the Mumcipality with subordinate officers under him 

The Munietpal Council is compo^ of members elected direcdy by the citizens of 
both sexes of the Mumupality The minimum number of the Muniapal Council is 
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twelve. The Council holds both ordinary and extraordinary sessions. Its decisions 
ate purely administrative, hut it has also the power to pass resolutions of a consulta- 
tive character The Muniapal Council is controlled by the State, it is bound to send 
a sununary of its decisions to the highest avil official of the locality 

The Muniapal Commission has two kinds of members those elected for one year 
from among the members of the Mumapal Council, and officials and heads of 
various services appointed by the central Government It meets under the chairman- 
ship of the Mayor, and its members are responsible to the General Council Its duties 
are financial (budget), regulative (munici^ resolutions), administrative (tenders, 
charges, expropriauons) The deasions of the Commission must be submitted to the 
highest avu authority in the locahty 

The village is the smallest unit of decentralization which enjoys a corporate exist- 
ence, It IS a nuniature commune It is concerned with hygiene, local improvements, 
and public order It is adnunistered by the Village Head (Muhtar), who represents 
both the village and the central Government He is elected for four years by the 
electoral coun^ of the village 

The Electoral Council is composed of Turkish atizens who were born in the village 
or have lived there for six months They must be registered inhabitants, be over 
eighteen years old, and must not be outlaws nor have committed any aimc involving 
a sentence of imprisonment The election of the members of the Council of the 
Elders and that of the Muhtar is carried out directly by the Electoral Council These 
elections take place every four years in February 

The Council of Elders is composed of villagers elected by the Electoral Council, 
It IS the cxecuuve body which has charge of village affairs The number of the 
Counal must be not less than eight Its duties are administrative, but it has certain 
mmor legal powers 

Althwgh the deasions of the Muhtar and the Counal of Elders are in a sense 
final, the sub-prefect can refer them back to the village, for the village administration 
as well as the decentralized local administration is subject to his admmistrauve 
supervision 

Intex-Coiocvnal Unions 

The decentralized admimstrations such as municipalities and villages, as well as 
those which are speaal to departments, are allowed to form unions among them 
selves Article 133 of the Muniapal Law speaks of the union between the administra- 
tion of the department and that of the muniapalities and the villages in order to safe 
guard public services These unions are public institutions authorized by statute 
They are corporate units with their own executive bodies, the President, the Council 
of the Union, and the Commission of the Umon, which has four members 

Regions dndek Fexuanent Inspectoxates 
To close this study of the admuustrative orgamzanon of the Turkish Republic, we 
must glance at one last body called the Organization of General Inspectorates In 
order to regulate more completely the services concerning certain departments, a law 
was passea in 1927 under the tide of the ‘Law on the Orgamzation of General 
Inspeoorates ’ (Umumi Mufeta;lik Te^lati) 

In 1927 the first Inspectorate-General was established, with headquarters at 
Diarbekr in the East, the second in 1934 with headquarters at Edirne in Thrace, the 
third m 1935 at Erzerum in the East, and the fourth at Tunjeli in the East in 1936 
After this explanation it will be seen that the administrative organization of the 
Republic of Turkey is based on both centralizni and on decentralized ideas har- 
momously blended under the general supervision of modern public law 

The provinces, the machinery of which has been dcsaibed, are 63 m number, the 
subprovinces 383, and the districts 910 There are more than 44,000 villages 

Turkey of today possesses httle territory m Europe, but all Asia Minor Exclusive 
of lakes or marshes, the extent is 767,943 square kilometres, accordm^to the census 
of 1940 the population numbers 17,830,183 It is most dense on the seaboards The 
capital IS Ankara, with 334,023 inhabitants The most thickly populated provinces 
are Istambul (883,399), Izouf (596>85o) Koma (369,684) 

(translated ) 
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THE FOURTH CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE MOVEMENT 
IN INDIA 

Br John Cdatman, c i e 

This latest avil disobedience movement has not quite died out, and, of course, it is 
not possible to say that there will be no more serious madents before it finally expires 
But anybody familiar with the previous avil disobedience movements from 1920 
onwards will see at once the enormous difference between them and this Each of the 
previous movements not only affected the whole country, but affected practically every 
social class and every interest, to a greater or lesser degree In a word, they were 
general and well sustained attempts at complete civil disobedience But the present 
trouble has not got these marks It is not a general movement, it does not afiect all 
classes and interests — mdeed, it does not affect even the whole of the Congress Party 
The riots in Bombay and elsewhere, the murders of policemen, the firing on crowds 
in some places, and the student demonstrations, when splashed in newspaper head 
lines, certainly give a superficial aspect of revolt to the movement, and there is no 
denying that these things are serious All disturbances m war-time are serious 
Nevertheless, looking below the surface of events, what has happened since the meet- 
ing of the Working Party of Congress in Bombay on August 7 is the clearest proof 
possible of the failure of this civil disobedience movement to evoke a nation wide 
response Throughout the weeks since then the Government, the industrialists, and 
the workers of India have proceeded with their massive preparations for war The 
intake of reauits for the fighting services has gone on smoothly In fact, all that is 
serious and responsible in India has ignored the demoostrauons of certam aty mobs 
and a number of misguided students 

It 18 quite clear that this latest attempt at civil disobedience was practically a 
one man show The stand taken by Mr Rajagopalachari in itself pointed to serious 
dissensions within the Congress Party, and die fact that, even in the only partly repre- 
sentative Working Committee at Bombay, thirteen members had the courage to vote 
openly against Mr Gandhi is clear enough proof of his growing isolation Even 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru cannot have acted from inner conviction in this matter All 
his conduct and speeches between his release from prison last December and his final 
plunge with Mr Gandhi show that he knows that the paramount duty of all Indians 
today is to help form a solid front against die invader What finally impelled him to 
]om Mr Gandhi in his utterly unr^stic action we cannot say, but it is quite certain 
that this time his imprisonment will be regarded by many Congressmen, not as 
political martyrdom, but as a justifiable precaution by the Government against further 
trouble 

Of course, the origins of this fourth avil disobedience movement go back far 
beyond the Cripps Mission They run direct and unbroken to the Congress Party's 
action soon after the declaration of war, when the Working Committee protest^ 
against India’s bang declared a belligerent, and demanded me right of the Indian 
people to frame their own Constimtion through a constituent assembly Accordmg to 
all precedent, the Viceroy’s answer to this demand ought to have preapitated a avil 
disobedience movement there and then, but the tide of fwling m India against Nazism 
and Fasasm was runmng very strongly In the very mamfesto which made the 
demands mentioned above, the Workmg Committee of the Congress Party had to 
denounce Nazism and Fasasm The martial races of India and the Princes were 
rallying agam to the old call to arms, and it was clear that the avil disobedience 
movement would have no chance of success Moreover, the most important of the 
sources firom which the Congress Party had derived most of its financial support m 
the past would certainly give no help now to any movement designed to check the 
war effort It will be remembered tut Mr Gandhi made some very tentative efforts 
to get avil disobedience going He was prepared to let selected volunteers offer avil 
disobedience at their own responsibility and for themselves as mdividuals, but even 
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this came to nothing much The plain fact was that the political and spiritual con 
ditions, not to speak of the ntaterial condiuons, for civil disobedience were lackmg m 
India after the outbreak of war 

These consideraaons are strongly reinforced by an examination of the progress of 
domestic politics in India between April, 1937 — ^when the Government of India Act, 
1935, came into operauon — and the present time It will be remembered that the 
Congress Party, after winning the elections m eight out of the eleven Provmces of 
Brmsh India, refused at hrst to accept office unless certain of the safeguards were 
abrogated The effect of this attitude on Muslims and other minorities was marked, 
because, of course, the existence of the safeguards is of obvious importance to the 
minorities Therefore, when the Congress Party did in the end decide to accept office 
m the eight Provmces where it had a majority, it started with a certam handicap 
through this new suspicion engendered m the mmds of the mmorities, in addition to 
the ancient and deep-seated differences between them and the majority community 
Now there is no doubt that practically everywhere the Congress Ministers set out to 
administer their departments honestly and eqmtably, and many of them vtae. doing 
very good work Nevertheless, in the two years, between their taking office m 1937 
and the outbreak of war, mmonty opposition, and parucularly Muslim opposition, to 
the Congress Ministers grew steadily In one or two Provinces where the Muham- 
madans are m a decided minority, notably the Central Provmces, Muslim opposition 
to the Government became very active indeed, and there and elsewhere the signs of an 
imminent outbreak of Hindu Muslim noting were noticeable Moreover, Muslim 
pohey Itself was becommg more precisely demned by the leaders of the community 
^e doctrme of Pakistan and also the thesis which, of course, is the root of the 
Pakistan policy — namely, that Muslims would not accept any system of government 
for India which was based on the central democratic doctrme of majonty rule — 
became the central planks of the Muslim political platform This is to say that, despite 
the undoubted good-will of the majority of the (ingress Ministers in the Provinces, 
and despite their achievements m a number of directions, there are solid reasons for 
believing that, war or no war, the attitude of the mmorities, and of the Muslims m 
particular, would sooner or later have made the working of the 1935 Act m the 
Provinces so difficult that an exammation of possible alternatives to the system set up 
by It might have been forced on the Government 

This conclusion emerges much more dearly when we consider that all important 
aspect of Indian domesuc politics which concerns relations between the Indian States 
and Brmsh India For it is hardly to be demed that by September, 1939, negotiations 
for the Federation of all India had come practically to a breakdown There was, m 
fact, no prospect of an early inauguration of the Federation of all India, and, that 
being so, the 1935 Act was doomed to be idt uncompleted For the two halves of the 
Act — the one relating to British India and the other to the Federation of all India — 
were not conceived m complete isolation from each other The one depended on the 
other, and the Act visualized and comprised a whole system for India, which could 
function only as a whole And, moreover, it is clear enough that the atutude of the 
Princes towards the Federation was governed very largely, perhaps decisively, by what 
happened m British India after the inauguration of the 1935 Act 

They saw the Congress Party sweep the board m all but three Provinces, and the 
Congress Party have as one of the mam planks in their platform changes in the 
consomtions of the States and m the position and powers of the Princes that none of 
the latter will ever accept Looking at British India, therefore, after the 1937 elections, 
the Princes saw very little that was calculated to encourage them to throw in then: lot 
with, and entrust their fortunes, even to the somewhat limited degree visualized by 
the Federal Scheme, to a country and political system dominated by their bitter foes 
The agitation, openly encouraged by the Congress Party, against the Ruler of one of 
the States of Western India seemed to many of the Princes to cast the shadow of things 
to come, and so the state of affairs was reached in the negotiations between the Prmces 
and the Viceroy to which reference has already been made 

It will be seen, therefore, that when the Working Committee of the Congress Party 
made its demands m September, 1939, it was throwing more highly inflammable 
material on to a fire that was already begmnmg to burn qmte briskly The reaction 
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of the minorities and the Princes to the Congress demands was instant, it was a 
strengthemng of their deternunation to resist the Congress Party’s pretensions, and as 
Lord Linhthgow made his successive attempts to enlarge the baas of the Government 
of India, and to bring mto its counsels representatives of all important sections of 
pohtical opmion, mcludmg the Congress Party, the fundamental mSercnces between 
Mr Gandhi and his followers and their opponents became steadily more apparent. 

The Congress Party, frqm start to finish, has refused to compromise on its demands 
for a fully mdependent national Government of India, a Government which, as 
repeated pronouncements by Congress Party leaders have shown, would be controlled 
by them This is the chief rock on which &e attempts of His Majesty s Government 
and the Government of India to broaden the basis of the latter have split, for the 
opponents of the Congress Party are now as extreme and uncompromising as the 
Congress Party itself The reasons for the failure of the Cripps Mission to India are a 
perfect commentary on the developments which have been sketched above The 
Congress Party, the Hindu Mahasabha, Muslims, Sikhs, all rejected the offer, but all 
for different, and indeed opposite, reasons The Congress Party because it did not 
comply with their demands for a fully independent national Government at once, the 
Muslims because it did not give them Pakistan, the Mahasabha because they thought 
It would give the Muslims Pakistan, and the Sikhs because they are a separate historic 
community and are not content to be a mere minority in the Punjab — as they would 
have been had the suggestion contained m the Cripps offer for the “ opting out " of 
Provinces from the proposed union of all India been accepted 

As soon as the war began it became mcreasingly clear that influential sections of 
the Congress Party itself were becoming more and more critical of Mr Gandhi s policy 
and Icaotfship The rejection of his doctrine of non resistance, for example, and the 
failure of his earlier attempts to get a modified system of civil disobedience going, and 
the opjxKition of so many of the most influential members of the Congress Party to 
his latest move, are all examples of this 

In a word, Mr Gandhi’s fourth avil disobedience movement is what the Seactary 
of State, broadcasting early m August, desenbed it— namely. An attempt to recover 
lost prestige ” It is an ill judged and unwarranted attempt to plunge India mto a 
turmoil and to achieve an object which, as I have tried to show, would evoke the 
instant and active resentment of some the most powerful communities and interests 
in India It is no wonder, therefore, that the movement has led hitherto to nothing 
more than sporadic acts of noting and hooligamsm No single responsible or respect 
able section of Indian opinion has backed the movement, and it may yet have the 
effect, unforeseen by those who mitiated it, of evoking strong patriotic counter action 
which, when the enemy aggressor has been disposed of, may work fruitfully in the 
field of Indian unity But thm is one tremendous obstacle in the way of such a happy 
outcome, and that is the recent resolution of the All India Muslim League By this 
resolution the League is committed to the Pakistan soJuuon If it adheres uncom- 
promisingly to this dcclaraaon of policy, then undoubtedly a period of very grave 
tension lies ahead of India Mr Gandhi s civil disobedience movement, if it received 
any support, would bring Hmdu Muslim antagonism to the pomt of an open and 
almost immediate break For this reason, added to the many others, all patriotic and 
far-seeing Indians will continue to oppose Mr Gandhi Only a long period of internal 
tranqmluty and joint work by all communities and interests for the common cause of 
India will make it possible for the Pakistan policy to he so modified as to confer 
adequate safeguards on Muslim interests whilst guaranteeing the unity of all India 
It IS as well dut people should know that this is one of the immense issues at stake 
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FOR FREEDOM AND PROGRESS 
INDIAN STATES AND THE WAR EFFORT 
(From a Spectal Correspondent ) 

As the sequel to a conference held in the early part of this year to review 
India’s position the war in the Far East, certain very prominent 

Muslim and Hindu non-oflicial spokesmen of Hyderabad aty unanimously 
resolved to set aside all political differences and to ]om hands with the 
Government m the organization of air-raid precautions and avil defence 
for the protection of litt and property from the growmg threat of external 
aggression “At such a juncture,” the joint signatories affirmed, “we 
realize that it is imperative that we should set aside all our political differ- 
ences and make it our primary duty to protect the life, property and 
honour of the Ruler and his family and of die people of the State ” After 
submittmg a series of practical and well-reasoned recommendations con- 
cemmg the orgamzabon of A R P and avil defence, which they empha- 
sized £ould not be placed on a communal basis, they added “ We trust 
that the public will whole-heartedly co-operate with the Government m 
givmg effect to the above proposals and that, irrespecbve of caste and creed, 
they will jom the Cmc Guards and in givmg effect to all proteebve 
measures that will be decided upon ” 

Welcoming this timely and statesmanlike declarabon, H.EJ1 the 
Nizam’s Government said 

'It desires to congratulate the initiatm and pamapants of that statement on 
taking a realistic view of the situation to cement a bond of unity between the two 
major commumbes which is in the best tradiuons of Hyderabad His Exalted Hi^- 
ness s Government proposes to take advantage of the request made in the joint 
statement by associabng the signatories and other pubhc men more and more closely 
with the A R P and avil defence measures, and will shortly effect such collaborabon 
in an orgamc form His Exalted Highness’s Government hopes that this expression 
of idenbty of mterests between the commumbes inter se and between thm and 
Government will contmue to characterize public efforts even in other direcuons of 
equal nabonal importance ’ 

It IS hardly necessary to elaborate the view that, if the leaders of the 
Hindu and Muslim commumbes m British India had displayed the same 
fruitful combmabon of vision and reahsm, the happiness and safety of the 
great populahon whose mterests they profess to represent would be more 
assured than they are today The disunity promoted by the Congress 
campaign, as all cool and competent observers foresaw, has been as dele- 
terious to communal comradeship, and therefore to India’s pohbcal 
progress, as it has been to the complebon and perfeebon of her defence 
programme and therefore to her proteebon from the maraudmg hordes 
of Japanese imperialism 

It IS espeaally to the younger generabon that India today must look 
for security and pohbcal progress, for, as Sir C P Ramisami Aiyar, Dewan 
of Travancore, pomted out so apdy and opportunely m his convocabon 
address to the Osmania Umversitv 
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“ With the enemy almost knocking at our doors and with ruthless aggression 
manifested all about us, he is blind who does not realize that new and unprece- 
dentedly grave problems confront India’s youth The need has arisen and is peremp- 
tory for me evolution of a truly national spint, the necessity is also mesca|»ble, in 
addition to the regular armed farces of the (>own and of the Rulers, of a citizen army, 
constituting not an uneducated and undisciplined rabble, but close-kmt groups of 
patnotic young men who, by physical fitness, by scientific training, and by a sense of 
solidarity, will play their part in repeUing aggression, physical and psychological, and 
help to brmg about (Gm grant that it will be soon) a new era of peace and 
comradeship ' 

Announcing in the Hyderabad Legislative Council that Government 
had establishecH and made fioancial provision for, an organization to put 
mto immediate effect ARP and avil defence measures, Nawab Saneb 
of Chhatari, President of Counal, urged the population to act with calm 
courage and resolve, addmg 

“ This IS a kind of danger — I mean danger from the air — ^which has never before 
m the course of history threatened this land of ours, our very inexperience may 
mcrease the dread of it, but let us take a lesson from those brave men and women <x 
the British Isles who have suffered ravages from ruthless air attacks so intrepidly and 
met them so bravely, let us not forget the men and women of Russia and China who 
have suffered even worse from brutal attacks on land, and have seen their aties and 
towns turned into battlefields, and faced those ordeals with unbroken resolution and 
unshaken faith The Government and people of this State cannot, at this grave 
hour, afford to take any risk For situated as we are in the very centre of India, we 
have a great duty to perform, a duty to our Sovereign, to our own people, to the 
people of India I mean the duty or mamtaining the peace and tranquillity of the 
Deccan ” 

If, as Government state, the present communal co-operabon m face of 
a common danger is in the best tradition of Hyderabad, equally praise- 
worthy and inspiring is the ready co-operation of the women of the State 
m the Princess of Berar’s Civil Defence Corps, inaugurated at a repre- 
sentative meetmg held last April, to which ^vernment have promised 
every possible assistance This new organization, as Her Highness mb- 
mated m her maugural address, will co-operate closely with the State avil 
defence organization and work under its general gmdwce In an eloquent 
appeal Her Highness declared “We have so often reiterated resolubons 
on good cibzenship and publicly voiced our claim to equal rights with 
men Here is the cruaal test of our inner strength and of our competence 
As women, we must form a united front and co-ordinate all avil 
defence acbvibes under a single banner 1 ask you to join the corp^ and 
can offer nothmg but work, and sbenuous work I shall expect of 
eveiy single member an unswervmg loyalty to the State, rigid adherence 
to the disciplmc of the corps, and absolute preparedness to carry out its 
work with courage and endurance under any condibons and m all circum- 
stances ” Of good augury for theu resolubon m confronbng the sterner 
ordeals which may he ahead are the impressive acbvibes of the Hyderabad 
Women’s War Work organizabon, which has been mstrumental m 
arrangmg for the preparabon and the regular despatch, month after 
month, of hospital necessibes and comforts for troops on acbve service 

The latest reports show, indeed, that Hyderabad’s war effort is as 
pracbcal, comprehensive and contmuous as could be desired The traimng 
of Air Force personnel and of war tcchmcians, the manufacture of mihtary 
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materials, the collection of scrap metal, ARP and ambulance work, and 
the release of rollmg stock typify, but by no means exhaust, the activities 
in which the Government and people of die State are engag^ 

To the limits of their resources, mdeed, all the Indian States continue 
to pour men, money and material mto the war effort Their immediate 
finwcial contributions to the end of ^pril amotihted to ^^2,328,000, and 
annual recurrmg donations stood at The Indian Princes, as 

the Chancellor of the Chamber of Pnnces observed recendy, are in fact 
ready to face and fight the difficulties ahead with all their resources for 
their Kmg-£mperor, for the defence of their Motherland, and for the 
world causes at stake Every State, big and small, has continued its war 
effort in accordance with its best traditions In addition to contributions 
to war funds and Defence Loans, the States are produemg large quantities 
of war materials Many new factories have been estabhshed to meet 
special requirements State forces have acquitted themselves very credit- 
ably m the field At its last meeting the Chamber of Prmces reaffirmed 
“the firm determination of the Ruling Prmces and Chiefs of India to 
continue to render every possible assistance to His Imperial Ma)esty and 
his Government for the successful prosecution of the war and for the 
defence of their Motherland until final victory is achieved and the high 
pnnaples of justice and sacredness of treaties and covenants are vmdi- 
cated “ In view of Congress plans and activities, designed to mduce the 
British Government to repudiate or whitde away its own treaties and 
covenants with the Indian States, it may be opportune to recall that at the 
same gathering of the Chamber its Chancellor, who has smee jomed the 
War Cabinet, asserted that the India of the future on which 

we have set our gaze and in which patrioUc Indians of different classes, parues 
and interests can cheerfully offer thar best in the service of the Motherland and its 
defence, must inspire in them a sense of security, self respect and pride, a spirit of 
common atizenship and of comradeship in arms, essential as much for defeating the 
enemy today as for the working of any stable ConstituUon in the future For the 
achievement of this ideal, if it be necessary, theories of consututional purism must 
yield to the pecuhar needs of the human element m India and to the exigency of the 
grave situation that faces us ” 

As an example of the determination of the States to pursue their 
schemes of mdustrial and social welfare as far as practicable even dunng 
the war period, it is significant that large contracts have been placed m 
this country by the Mysore Government for equipment for a further 
extension of the hydro-electric power which is so marked a feature of the 
progress of “the model State” The project, known as the Jog Falls 
scheme, is for the utilization of the waters of the Sharavati River, which 
leaves Mysore plateau at the Jog Falls, with a vertical drop of about 
830 feet, and then passes through a narrow gorge to the Arabian Sea 
llie stream flow or the nver vanes from about four cusecs in the hot 
weather to 160,000 cusecs m the monsoon season 

The storage reservoir is being constructed about thirteen miles upstream 
from the falls The water from the reservoir will be recovered from the 
nver by a barrage at Karagal, about ten miles downstream from the dam 
The gmerating station is bemg bmlt on the left bank of the river about a 
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mile from the falls The ultimate installed capacity will be 120,000 kw , 
and the work now authorized mcludcs the installation of two penstocks 
and four 12,000-kw generating sets 

The turbmes, of the impulse type, have been ordered from Messrs 
Bovmg and Co , Ltd , and the alternators from the British Thomson- 
Houston Company, Ltd , who also supply the outdoor switchgear and 
step-up transformers The contracts placed m this country amount to 
nearly ^^250,000 sterlmg, with much more to come, as the total cost of 
the swcme will be several millions sterling 


RECENT CULTURAL ACTIVITIES IN IRAN 
By A H K Hamzavi 

History books and even official records are apt to reflect the sympathies and anti- 
pathies of the chronicler, or the pohtica! mndencies of the rulina classes of a nation 
during a certain period But the arts, philosophy and cultural achievements of a 
people surely reveu, more than anything else, their national characterisucs, mental 
and physical outlooks, aspirauons and weaknesses In fact, they arc the key note to 
hearts and souls of nations 

The history of Iran from the early days of Cyrus, the founder of the Achzmenid 
Dynasty in 558 a c , and in the days prior to mat, is rich with superb artistic and 
cultural attainments 

The purpose of this article is not to attempt to portray even a panoramic sketch of 
the wealth of exquisite and delicate fantasy of Iranian art during the ages, an art 
which worshipped the goddess of peace, tranquillity, gentleness, kindness, ^uty and 
love, in other words, the essence of creation of man 

Nevertheless, perhaps a cursory glance at the evolutionary stages through which 
Iraman culture has moved during the ages would provide us with the necessary 
background 

Generally speaking, Iranian art, datmg from the known history of the Persian 
Empire, has been supreme m three distinct periods 

1 The Achzmenid period (558-330 bc ), when the Empire of Iran was one of the 
main centres of world civilization and culture During the reign of the Achzmenid 
kings the Empire of Iran prospered, and the remains of Persepolis are but a few of the 
magnificent cultural achievements of that ume 

2 The Sassaiuan era (a d 226-652), known as the period of Iranian rehgious and 
cultural renaissance The Sassaiuan epoch has had appreciable influence on Iranian 
as well as Western art The development of the silk industry during this period has 
left an immense impression, and the silk tissues of the Sassanian period are amongst 
the finest of all times Sassanian metal work as well as rock-cut sculptures, the most 
notable of which are Taghe Bostan and Naghshe Rostam, are immortal symbols of 
the arustic glories of that age 

3 The Safavi era (1500-1722), when Iranian art and culture, parucularly archi- 
tecture and miniature pamting, was at its peak 

From the eighteenm century, however, very little m the way of important cultural 
and artisuc acluevements can be traced, with the exception of certam isolated cases of 
individual brilliance m the artisuc and literary world, which have been of little 
international value In fact, owing to the country becoming a bufier between two 
powerful neighbourmg nauons, and, what is suit more important, being so chaoucally 
administered by effete rulers, culture has been somewhat ignixed whilst various 
branches of art, bterature and philosophy have received httle attenuon, and nauonal 
monuments and historic bmldmgs have suflered from sheer negligence and lack of 
upkeep 
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Since the beguuung of the present century, however, improvement* have been 
made m the way of preservation of old and historical monuments and the awakemne 
of the people to the importance of becoming acquamted with former traditions and 
the development of cultural life In the last twen^ years progress has gained 
considerable momentum, and great strides have been taken in stamping out illiteracy, 
which has been the core of many an evil and misery of past and present-day Iran — 
cultural as well as political and soaal 

Many hundreds of young Iranians have, dunng the last fifteen years, come over to 
the West and studied various technical and hterary suhects in the centres of learmng 
m England, France, USA, Switzerland, Belgium, Germany and other European 
countries In England alone hundieds of these chosen young men have smdiM at 
Oxford, Cambridge, London and other provmcial Umversities, where they acquired 
high qualifications. I had the privilege of supervising their studies for a number of 
years in this country These young men, who have been imbued with the learnmg, 
ideas and perspective of the various Western countries, have now returned to Iran as 
doctors, surgeons, engmeers, economists, finanaers, chartered accountants, dramatists, 
etc Their outlook on hfe has been undoubtedly impressed and moulded to some 
extent by the mode of life and teachings they have had They are the pioneers and 
partisans of the adoption in Iran of the particular brand of culture they have acquired 
Of course, a good many of them are up against the old school, who have not seen or 
appreaated sufiSciently the cultural side of the West, and to whom Western culture, 
art and literature are anathema 

Happily, the Iranian authorities, who have all along taken an enhghtened view, 
have struck a happy medium and have striven to fuse these schools of thought 
harmoniously 

In 19Z4 laws were passed by the Iranian Parliament pn^ibiting the export, 
shipment or removal from Iran of old and anuque manuscn^, pamungs, tiles, 
metals, sculptures, coins, embroideries, textiles, mosaics, ceramics, oa^relicfs and other 
historical and national symbols of fwmer cultural activities of the country, thus 
stopping at the source the gradual but effective exodus of all kmds of most valuable 
and historic relics of Iran, a practice which had been carried on for a number of years 
by unscrupulous traders, who depleted the country of many of its national possessions 
Until then Iran was a paradise for the foreign as well as the pecumary min«d Iranian 
excavator All they had to do was merely to choose their spot and dig This most 
damagmg state of affairs was also reguhuFized m 1924, and necessary laws promul- 
gated, so that since that date no excavations can be carried out m any part of the 
country without the sancuon of the Department of Anuquities of the Iranian 
Government 

In 1925 a soaety called ‘ Anjomane Athare Melli,” or the " Society of National 
Monuments and Antiqumes, was established in Tehran for the pieservanon of all 
national, historical and artistic glories of past Iran This Soaety has done a good 
deal of useful work m repainng old mosques, historical bmldings and remains 
Effective steps for preservmg these important symbols of Iraman art &ve been taken, 
but, needless to say, a great deal remams to be done The authorities are fortunately 
fully alive to this, and it is to be hoped that further permanent steps will be taken 

In 1935 an instimte for ‘ preservmg and developmg the Persian language,” called 
“ Farhangestan Iran, was orgamzed, uie main purpose of which Was to adopt correct 
Persian words for modern techmcal expressions which had gradually but effectively 
crept into the Persian language An over-zealous section of the young generation, 
takmg advantage of the estabhshment of this institute, have pressed home their fervent 
puritan ideas in replaang many Arabic words, which have been in use for hundreds 
of years, with old Persian words, a controversial issue which has not fou&d much 
favour amongst the majority of Iranians 

In 1937 the Iranian auuonties caused research to be made for the collation of 
accurate information on folk Ime, ongins and modes of life of the various tribes, sects 
and peoples who have lived in Iran during the past, and who comprise the present 
population of Iran An institute called ” The Institute of Anthropology ” was formal 
for this purpose The results of the labours and researches of this Institute have been 
placed at the disposal of the p..pulace, and particularly circulated amongst the students 
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and young men of Iran A museum was also established by the Institute so that the 
relics and other evidence collected might be exhibited to the public and preserved 

The authorities, encouraged by the response of the people, in parttcular the youth 
of the country, m acquiring all possible knowledge about its past arts and culture, 
ventured mto a more ambitious field and established an organization 'for the 
development and guidance of public opimon and fostermg of national feelings ’’ 
Branches of this organization were formed all over the country, in fact, a series of 
conferences explormg this subject were included m the curriculum of all colleges and 
that of the Umversity of Tehran 

EnucAnoN 

The first educational msutute opened m Iran on modern Western lines was m 
1850, when the College of ‘ Darol Fonoon,” or the “ House of Sciences,” was opened 
m Tehran by the Grand Chancellor Mirza Taghi Khan Amir Kabir, who spared no 
effort to introduce European educational methods in Iran A number of British, 
Austrian, Polish, French and Italian instructors were brought over to Iran to teach 
various subjects such as the science of military warfare, engmeermg, medicine, surgery 
and chemistry The college started with one hundred chosen pupils, mainly sons of 
the nobility Every year sons of the nobility came from all over Iran to join this 
college Later on the curriculum was extended, and three mam languages — English, 
French and Russian — together with painting and music, were added to it For the 
first twelve years the number of students at ‘ Darol-Fonoon * averaged 270 

A few years later the Government of Iran paid much more attention to the problem 
of education in the country, and in 1858 a Mimstry of Science (Educauon) was formed 
Many important results followed In 1862 a special bureau of translation attached to 
the Court of the Shah was established for the purpose of translating important 
Eufopean books into the Persian lan^age In 1871 me first Persian almanack was 
published In 1873 an important omcial hbrary, called the Royal Library ’ and 
attached to the Court, was formed 

The first school for girls was established in 1896 m the village of Chalyas in 
Kerman 

In 1857 forty seven young men were sent to France for the smdy of various subjects 

In 185)7 ^^^P laymg the foundation of the present educational system 

was laid when a " soaety for the establishment of national schools in Iran was 
formed This socie^ later became “ Amomane Maaref,’ or the ‘ Education Council ’ 
As a result of the dehberauons and efforts of this Council, many free schools were 
opened in Iran 

In 1897 the National Library was formed 

In zS^ the Ministry of Foreign Affairs established the College of Political Saence 
m Tehran 

In 1899 sm Agricultural College was formed 

The spread td educauon in Iran during the last few years has been astonishingly 
rapid. In 1936 the Iranian Government introduced adult education for males as weU 
as females, 1,500 evemng classes were opened in all parts of the country Two mam 
courses were started, one for illiterates and one for those who had some knowledge of 
reading and wriung This was followed by the establishment of evening cusses 
throumout the country Evenmg secondary schools were also established m this year 
in Tdiran and other important provincial towns, so that the working classes could 
have the opportumty of pursumg their elementary studies 

A glance at the comparaUve figures of expansion and development of schools m 
Iran during the last twenty years will throw some light on the progress of educauon 
m the country during the recent years 

Numbex of Schools in Iran 


1923 

612 

1928 

3.50a 

>933 

4.664 

1924 

1.943 

1929 

3.300 

3.^ 

>934 

4.853 

1925 

a.336 

1930 

>935 

5.339 

1926 

3.285 

1931 

3.643 

>936 

4.939 

ZCfXJ 

VTl 

1932 

4,181 

^ 93 i 7 

1938 

8,036 

8,381 
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Nuubek of Students in Iran Attending Schools 


1923 

55.131 

1929 

*53.929 

*935 

255.673 

1924 

96.367 

1930 

163.346 

*936 

258.275 

1925 

108,959 

1931 

181,6^ 

*937 

394.54* 

1926 

132.694 

1932 

200,0^ 

*938 

457^6 

1927 

137.496 

1933 

216,026 


1928 

150,811 

1934 

233,282 





Numrer of 

Teachers in 

Iran 


1923 

3.034 

1929 

8.397 

*935 

**,901 

1924 

5.469 

1930 

9.*50 

*936 

**.543 

12,096 

1925 

6,086 

1931 

9^494 

*937 

1926 

7,501 

1932 

10,071 

*938 

*3.078 

1927 

8,118 

*933 

10410 



1928 

8.465 

*934 

11,094 




Ndhbee of Students who Completed Elementary Schools 



Boys 

Giris 

Total 

*923 

887 

309 

1,196 

*924 

*,296 

3*3 

1,6^ 

*925 

*.496 

380 

*,876 

1926 

1,808 

45 * 

2.359 

*927 

2.333 

649 

3,^ 

1928 

2.378 

762 

3.*40 

*929 

2.967 

*.029 

3.996 

*930 

3.535 

*,129 

4.664 

* 93 * 

4.249 

*.384 

5.633 

1932 

4.* *3 

*.304 

5.4*7 

*933 

4,806 


6.536 

*934 

5.387 

1,866 

7.253 

*935 

6,631 

2.353 

8,884 

*936 

7.542 

2.465 

10,007 

*937 

10,442 

3.367 

*3.809 

*938 

*2,303 

3.930 

*6.233 


Number of Students who Completed Secondary Schools 


1923 

Boys 

37 

Gtris 

Total 

37 

1924 

57 

— 

57 

1925 

77 

— 

77 

1926 

no 

— 

no 

*927 

*39 

— 

*39 

1928 

148 

40 

188 

1929 

*39 


205 

1930 

284 

48 

332 

* 93 * 

279 

95 

374 

1932 

3 ** 

120 

43 * 

*933 

37 * 

235 

606 

*934 

7*3 

265 

978 

*935 

537 

211 

748 

*936 

577 

278 

855 

*937 

762 

356 

1,118 

*938 

675 

4** 

1,086 
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Nvubek or Students who Gxaduated from Colleges 


1923 

15 

1931 

68 

1924 

28 

1932 

74 

1925 

61 

1933 

»5 

1926 

5 ' 

>934 

102 

1927 

d4 

>935 

183 

1928 

V 

>936 

305 

1929 

-43 

>937 

367 

1930 

34 

>938 

32> 


Ministry of Education Budget 


1925 

7,731,380 rials 

>932 

26,750.370 rials 

1926 

11,011,003 „ 

>933 

41,270,150 „ 

1927 

i 4.«3»4>8 » 

>934 

47.835.070 .. 

1928 

16,350,237 „ 

>935 

58,004,070 „ 

1929 

18.483.755 .. 

>936 

71,165,760 „ 

1930 

>8.983.750 .. 

>937 

73,299,9>o „ 

>931 

23,609,960 „ 

>938 

83,287,030 „ 


Average rate, 60 rials =;^ (approximate) 


The Universitt of Tehran 

In May, 1934, the Iranian Parliament empowered the Ministry of Educauon to 
found a universin m Tehran on the lines of modern universities m Western countries 
No expense or enort has been spared to make the Tehran University a worthy centre 
of learnmg and culture and a deserving tribute to the enlightened Government who 
are now reaping the culminating fruits of years of labour in the cause of spreading 
education m Iran 

Amongst its various faculties is the faculty for the study of Endish language and 
English literatuie, which comprises a series of lectures on English literature from the 
early umes up to 1640 The Cambridge History of English Literature, books by 
Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, Scott, Shakespeare, Byron, Wordsworth, Gibbon, 
Macaulay, Coleridge, Keats, Milton and Dickens, to mention only a few, are used as 
textbooks Modern English writers such as Oscar Wilde, Shaw, H G Wells and 
others are widely read and all translated into Persian 

Perhaps the most important aspect of Iranian art and culture during the ages has 
been the power to resist the many mvasions which have conquered Iran for a tune, 
such as that of Alexander the Great, the Arabs, Chengiz Khan and Tamurlane, and 
to retain its national characteristics Also to assimilate and improve any good ideas 
which foreign influence may have brought in the country 

With the advent of radio and aert^ilanes, the gates of Iran have now been fully 
opened to the scientific, technical and practicable Matures of Western life and culture, 
with all Its great benefactions and advantages, and possibly superficial drawbacks 
Can the present Iraman generauon, charmed and almost dazzled by the magic of 
Western civilizauon and culture, emulate their forefathers in retaimng and assimi 
lating with Its own valuable arts and traditions the best the West can offer? Time 
will tell 



UNITED AID TO CHINA FUND 


By the Right Rev the Bishop of Hong-Kong and 
South China 

Nothing, I think, has surprised the British people more than their capacity to give 
for Russia The United Aid to China Fund is having a similar, though naturally 
proportionately smaller, response Nearly everybody in this country has some money 
they can give, and they want to give it An appeal was launched on July 7, and its 
det^ed work (such as approaches to firms and local committees m the towns) is only 
]ust getting under way Nevertheless, the first /ioo,ooo mark is already passM The 
response to Lady Cripps’ broadcast appeal has quite remarkable It now stands 
at about £yj,<xio We are told that if it had been a wet mght and a Sunday it might 
easily have been £20,000 more 

Readers of the Asiatic Review already know a great deal about the work of the 
Chrnese Red Cross, and must be familiar with condittons in Free Chma There is 
also, very naturally, a general view that China’s needs are for goods and matenals, 
and that while these goods cannot enter except by air, it is not much use doing any> 
tlung In a sense the reverse is true as far as the present situation m Chrnese rehef is 
concerned What is needed is to put the money in the hands of the leaders of volun 
tary relief orgamzations which they can use without the filling up of Government 
forms, and give play to charity m a land which has such a large proportion of evacuees 
This financial need has always been considerable, but has been made extremely 
urgent by the loss to Chma as well as to the United Nations of the Southern Pacific 
Islands, from the Philippine Islands across through Borneo, Malaya and Java to 
Burma The Chinese residents m these countries have been contributing at the rate 
of probably more than /3,ooo,ooo a year through Chungking for the mamtenance of 
the National Relief Aoministrauon, the Chrnese Red Cross, orphanages, schools, 
umversities and mdustrial co-operattves I am thinking of a Chinese friend of mine 
workmg at Tahfu in our Union Theological College He found an enormous educa- 
tional and social need m the locality among the Min Chia tribes people He managed 
to get down to Burma, where he had some relauves and friends In a fortnight he 
rai^ Rs 5,000, which would enable him to carry on work for eighteen months 
Unfortunately, this sum was pardy in the larm of promises which were to come with 
the new year settlements, and so more than half has been lost by the fall of Burma 
This IS only one example among many showmg how the great stream of generous 
givmg from Chinese overseas has been drying up 

I imagme many readers of this Review already serve m one way or another on 
committees which administer funds for those m nera They will know what a bitter 
disappomtment it is when plans for others are thwarted by die loss of money that had 
been counted on, and what a relief and )oy and encouragement it is to receive sud- 
denly a gift, perhaps from another country, which enables them to carry on and 
devdop & work that they had planned 

We have therefore at the moment an almost umque opportumty for makmg /i do 
£a s work The first £i’s worth will be spent in buildings or transport, mcludmg 
possible air transport from India, or in extra nee, bonuses or in salaries for workers 
(doctors, nurses, teachers, etc.) The second £i’t worth from every /i gift will be m 
the form of encouragement that will come to many thousands of China’s noblest 
atizens, whose goodwill to their country and to their fellow-men has been expressed 
m devoted service in relief wwk of various kinds 

It IS because of this double value of every £1 given that we call the United Aid to 
China Fund the Bntish people’s gift to China In this way we shall speak in no 
uncertain terms to the Chinese people of our goodwill towards them The influence 
of the gift will be felt throughout the country It will not get lost, as help through 
Lease-I^nd and Government loans must do m large Treasury grants 

This IS part of the moral and spiritual aid which Mr Churchill promised the 
Chinese people, and, as Madame Chiang Kai-shek herself has said, it will also be a 
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blessing ujx>n us It will bnng home to us what a great ally we have in China, and 
what she has done and will do on our bdialf We auo take courage and go forward 

Finally, a word about China's great achievement m relief admmistration The 
word ‘ relief” is madequate, it must be called reconstruction, though it is not 
leconstruction in the sense that we i-hmk of it in this country Reconstruction in our 
sense is indeed gomg on in China Where there has been terrible bombing, great new 
roads have already been put through Chungking is already bemg orgamzed as a 
subsidiary capital, the railway Ime from Haiphong m Indo<Inina through to Chang- 
sha only needs metals and rollmg stock l^e rapid development of roadways and 
road-mindedncss in the interior will have changed the whole structure of Chinas 
industry But the reconstruction that China means in relation to relief has rather to 
do with the rehabilitation of the refugee, the orphan and the disabled Here are the 
four or five major tasks 

TAe National Health Adminutratton has been enabled, because of the war, to 
develop a pubhc health service through Free China, and has given quite a new frame- 
work to the whole story of modem medicine among the Chinese jxople The Ann- 
Epidemic Bureaux which are being budt m several places, the great increase in the 
local producuon of drugs, and the availability of men, who in the past have been in 
hospitals in the port aties, for health admimstranon in the mterior, are the mam 
features in this change 

The National Ratej Administration is, m a sense, nearer the ground, as it takes 
care of the feeding of those who are still unabsorbed This orgamzauon has had some 
expenence m tackling the refugee problem and in the giving of subsidies to enable 
people to get started agam without becoming perpetual paupers It has also prevented 
tricuon between Provmces by a very carefully arranged system of responsibility No 
Province is responsible finanaally for refugees who come from another Province 
This responsibility is carried out by the central administration The National Relief 
Administration has also been extremely useful in takmg prompt action after air raids 
It has prevented the people from being broken by disaster and given them new hope 
and courage to make a fresh start 

The Orphanage organization is remarkable for the extraordmary numbers involved, 
and the fact that Madame Chiang Kai sbek has always sent out representatives into 
the battle areas or to towns after heavy bomBing to seek out orphans and bring them 
back She has not waited until they were brought to her I do not know of any other 
orphanage institution whuh goes out into die highways and byways to find those in 
need Orphanages are as a rule engaged to the full in dealing with applications which 
are made by those who have the knowledge or persistence necessary to apply to them 

Chinese Industrial Co-operatives are, as a story, pretty well known But they have 
proved that it is more economical to give men and women, who are capable of profit- 
ing by It, money to start on their own m a cooperative method rather than to employ 
thra as “ hands ” in a system of * refugee handicrafts ” Chinese Industrial Co- 
operatives will probably prove as significant an educational movement as the modern 
umversities of China have been in the last fifty years, provided one takes the word 
“ education ” to mean education for life and not just for examinaaons The refugee 
umversibes and schools have probably suffered much more than their amazmg 
achievement in continuing to exist at all would suggest True scholarship needs 
leisure The energy involved in teaching others is not so easily found when one is 
hvmg m very trying conditions with a desperate family struggle to survive gomg on 
all the time Moreover, China has lost many of her finest university leaders to 
Government service They are not likely to return This, perhaps, is a fair adjust- 
ment, for, on the whole, too many of her able returned students have gone mto 
university work, and the Government service has had to suffer accordingly On the 
other hand, there is no question that with the return of peace to China the younger 
members of the staffs will bring with them a different and wider oudook to umversity 
hfe, which may produce a much closer relationship between it and the life of the 
country than has been the case in the past. 

It IS to keep all diese movements not only in being, or struggling to survive, but m 
full and acuve usefulness for China, that our appeal is made We know that the j^fts 
from British people will have a very real place m makmg the China of the peace to 
count, not omy in die Far East, but also in the whtde world setdement 



BRITISH CONTRIBUTIONS TO PERSIAN STUDIES 

By Rom Landau 


British Contributions to Persian Studies, by Arthur ] Arberry, M a , litt d , published 

for the British Council by Longmans Green and Co , 19^ Price is 

“ As we look back over the whole story it is possible to distmguish two particular 
features characteristic of Persian contributions of British scholars these are their 
devotion to history and poetry Their attachment to historical studies is readily com- 
prehensible, for the British are celebrated for their love of the past, and it is only one 
step from lovmg the past of one s own people to honourmg the traditions of another 
As for the second feature, this also is, after all, but natural, seeing (hat Engbsh litera 
ture IS rich m lync, and it is the Persian lyric that has so powerfully attracted the 
admiration of British readers, while the element of mysticism mseparably assoaated 
with Hafiz, Iraqi, Jami, even Omar, is paralleled in me writings of Donne, Blake, 
Wordsworth, Shelley ” 

The above sentences in Or Arberry’s book give a taste of his cathohcity, and they 
also indicate that his excellent essay on Britons who have devoted themselves to brmg- 
ing the Persian culture and language closer to the Western world has none of the 
dryness so often associated with books of this type But, then, Britain’s Persian 
scholars, from Anthony Shirley to Edward Fitzgerald and £ G Browne, have all 
something uncommon and even picturesque about them In tracing their work up 
to the present day, Dr Arberry’s scholarly and illuminating digest performs a most 
useful function It is to be ho^d that the book will mduce Briush readers to take a 
greater mterest m the important subject of our cultural relations with Oriental peoples 
Moreover, it ought to make them appreciate more keenly their great debt to Bntish 
Orientalists 

Though the author never departs from his immediate subject, it comes as a wel- 
come surprise to find that at last an expert has shown the courage to put his finger on 
a sinister subject which has for so long overshadowed the work of British Orientalists 
and deprivecl them of much of the appreciation that is their due Speakmg of the 
hospitality extended by our own authorities to German Orientalists, the author says 
‘ It IS to be regretted that with rare excepuons German mterest in Iran has remamed 
in the political field, and personalities such as Wassmuss and Grobba characterize 
far more truly than a Goethe or a Sprenger what lies behind the carefully advertised 
German enthusiasm for Oriental scholarship It makes sad reading to find a few 
pages later the following statement “Palmer” (the great Canabridge Arabist) 
“ &ered himself to the Indu Office for the appomtment of librarian, the India 
Office preferred to patronize a German, Reinhold Rost ’ 

Up to the present day German Governments have invariably been usmg German 
Onentahsts for purely pwucal aims, the chief of which was to upset the cultural and 
pohtical relations betw^ this country and Onental peoples But like in most spheres 
ot schc^ship and science, German propaganda — by no means an mvention ^ Dr 
Goebbels — ^has succeeded in hypnotizing the world into the behef that the Onentahsm 
of all other nations was no match for that of their German colleagues By his 
restramed allusion. Dr Arberry has performed a useful service in helping to expose 
the pernicious doctrine of German superionty m this particular field Since on the 
whole Brmsh scholars are too timid, or merely too discouraged by past experience, to 
defend thar own rights and to expose the true background of German ’’ Orientahsm, ’ 
It is those who do not belong to their fratermty who must draw attention to this 
important subject 

Few German Onentahsts of the present or the past could measure themselves with 
their Bntish colleagues Yet while every achievement of German Onentalists would 
be broadcast wid^, no one but a handful of speciahsts is acquamted with the far 
sounder work of our own Onentahsts Any German pseudo-philosopher, such as a 
Spengler or a Keyserhng, is hailed throughout Bntain as an intellectual giant, yet 
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how nuiny members of our “ mtelh«ntsia ** have read die works an Alexander or 
Whitehead? Whilst the names of Noldecke^ Rosen, Frobemus or Wassmuss are 
known not merely to British scholars, how many educated Bntons have ever heard of 
the late Sir George Grierson, who “ discovered '* the languages of India, of Bnan 
Houghton Hodgson, Legge Rawlinson, R A. Nicholson, or the author of die present 
book? If German Orientalists abided by the same canons of pure scholarship as do 
the British, French, American, or those of other Western nations, their efforts and 
their collaboration with which we are “ blessed ” even today would be welcome by 
everyode But, like most German activiues, dieir Orientalism is rarely devoid of 
political aims, and cannot be treated in the tame manner as that of other avilized 
nauons German Onentahsts in Bntam are first and foremost Germans who work 
and teach as Germans Unfortunately, with our often misguided sense of hospitahty 
and chanty, we have been more concerned with their well-bemg than with that of our 
own scholars While many British Orientalists are unemployed or do fatigue duties 
m the Services, for German Orientalists special lectureships are created There should 
be no national frontiers within the sphere of Icarnmg As Dr Arberry has pomted 
out and as those who have studied the subject know, German learmng is rarely devoid 
of smister national motives Hence the more reason that everyohe interested m 
Britam’s contribuuon to an important field of Orientalism should read this timely 
book 

It would be most welcome if Dr Arbary s study could be translated into Persian, 
thus showing our Persian friends how greatly Brinsh scholars have contributed to the 
understandmg of Persian thought and culture. 


EUROPE AND THE TURKS IN THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 

By the Hon J S Runciman 

(Recently appomted to the newly created Chair of Byzantme Art and 
History at Istanbul University) 

It is a common error in Western Europe to beheve that the Turkish peoples first 
entered into European pobtics at the close iff the eleventh century, when the Seljuk 
invasions of Anatolia and Syria led to the great movements that we call the Crusades 
This attitude ignores the ramifications of me Turkish race, of which the Seljuks and 
Osmanhs belong only to one branch, the Uzes or Ghuzz * The Uzes, it is true, did 
not force themMves on to the notice of Europe before the tenth century, but already 
before them the Turks had made their influence strongly felt across the whole land 
mass of the ancient world, from the Atlantic to the Yellow Sea The court of Byzan 
tium, the best mformed centre of the early medieval world, was well aware of their 
presence and their potentiahues, and recommended the study of Turcology to its 
diplomats The Arabs and Persians to the south, and the Chinese to the E^t, were 
equally conscious of the question Modern icsearch,t with its linguistic and anthro- 
pological backing, has provided further evidence We can now with some cerutude 
identify the mam Turkish peoples and show how tremendous has been their influence 
on world history down the am 

I am not, here, concerned with the story of the Turks m Eastern Asia, important 
though It IS Here I intend to discuss their impact on early medieval Europe It is not 
unreasonable to argue that it was the Turks who brought medieval Eurt^ mto bemg 


* The Uze branch of the Turks is linnistically to be distinguished by its tendency 
to use the ‘ dj ” sound (the “ c ” of modern Turkish orthqgTaphy)^ where the other 
Turkish peoples use an mitial “ y ” The Turcomans arc also Uzes 

t The best modern summing-up of the quesUon is to be found in R Grousset’s 
L’Emptre des Steppes (Pans, 1939), which is a full and well-referenced account of 
Turco-Monged hist^, particularly as regards the great tribal migrations 
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Medieval Europe was die result of those tribal movements that we call the Barbarian 
Invasions, and the Barbarian Invasions, thou^ they were probably inevitable in any 
case, were actually set m motion by the commg from the East of the Huns 

The origin of the Huns long puzzled the world Horrified contemporaries be- 
lieved them to be the children of Scythian witches, who mated with the demons of the 
sands of the Steppes Nowadays they were definitively identified with the Hiung-nou, a 
Turkish people that had long played a prominent part in Far Eastern history A 
branch of the Hiung nou was even to found an empne m Northern China in the 
fourth century But another chief branch of the tribe, after dommating Mongolia 
for many years, was driven westward at the close of the second century by the Mongol 
tribe of the Sien-pi Its remnants probably jomed up with the third branch of me 
tribe, which had been slowly movmg westward since the beginnmg of the Christun 
era and gave it the impetus which brought it to the borders of Europe in tbe middle 
of tbe fourth century * 

The history of the Huns in Europe is too well known to need repetition It was 
their first appearance there that drove the Visigoths in terror to seek protection within 
the Roman Empire, and so started off the tram of circumstances that led to the break- 
mg down of the Roman frontiers by the crowdmg and impatient German hordes 
This indirect rdle of the Huns was more important in its results than their direct 
intervention mto European affairs under Attua m the next century, which, though 
terrifying at the time, achieved htde that lasted 

But two aspects of Hunmc history are wrath considering First, m Attila himself 
we find the arch-type of the conqueror from the Steppes Amla was not an un 
civihzed man The Byzantine diplomat Priscus describes him as bemg spodessly 
clean m his personal appearance and simple m his tastes He took the trouble to em 
ploy a Greek and a Latin secretary, he was friendly towards the literate members of 
lus Gothic subject races As an administrator he was capable and just He had, more 
over, a liking for legal justification in his diplomatic dealings But he remamed essen- 
tially a nomad, the leader of an unsettled pastoral tribe This made it almost impos- 
sible for him to found a lasung kmgdom m Europe He did not undersund agncul 
ture Like every true nomad, he despised it, just as even the great Gengis Khan wished 
to honour the rich millet fields of China by raising them to the status of pasture-land 
Like every true nomad, city life was equally a thmg that he could not apjneaate Its 
economy puzzled and repelled him When he saw a aty, his instinct was to destroy 
It, and, hke the other great leaders from the Steppes, he was a meticulous and merci 
less destroyer The great city of Aquileia never recovered from his ministrations 
Finally, being a nomad, he was restless He was not wilhng to settle down and merely 
organize his already vast empire His restlessness led him on to his frmtless cam 
jiai^s in Gaul and Italy, which wore out his people and left them prostrate when he 

The second point to note is that the Byzantines, though themselves the most inter- 
racial of peoples, learnt in these years to wra'k out a foreign policy along broad racial 
lines Much as Byzanuum disliked the Huns to turn their hostile attenuons against 
Its own ciues and provinces, on the whole it was grateful for their presence The 
great enemy of the empire was the German peoples The existence of a strong non- 
Germanic power which was itself very willing to fight the Germans and which could 
provide mercenaries who could be relied upon not to sympathize with the Germans, 
was an advantage of which Byzantine statesmen were very sensible For the next 
seven centuries it was an invariable pracnce of Byzannne foreign statecraft to call upon 
the Turkish peoples for aid agamst the most serious enemy close at hand — against 
Germans, Persians, Arabs or Skvs At the same tune it tned to play off the vanous 
Turkish peoples agamst each other The system only broke down when the Turks 
themselves became the serious enemy, and pan Turkish loyalty proved too strong even 
for Byzantine gold to undermine 


* Certain orientalists — e g , Popjie and Barthold — consider that the western Huns 
broke off entuely from the main stock about tbe year 35 a c They base their argument 
on linguistic evidence See Poppe, Asia Major, and Barthold, art * Turks ” m Eney~ 
dopeata of Islam 
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The elimination of die Hum was thus a serious blow to the empire X^e Turkish 
tnbes that succeeded them — Otigurs, Kutrigurs and Sabirs and prot»-Bu]gars — were 
none of them formidable enough seriously to trouble the empire nor to be of value as 
allies Their day was to come later when they crystallized as the Bulgars 

Meanwhile Byzantium, in the late sixth century, was wooing another Turkish 
people, different from the Huns in their habits This people was called by the Chmese 
the Tou Kie and by the Greeks the Tourkoi — this was the first introduction into 
Europe of the name Turk The Tou Kie* had built up m the middle of the sixth 
century a ^eat Central Asiatic empire stretching from the borders of China to the 
Caspian Though they remained pastoral and semi nomad, their organizauon en- 
visaged a permanent settlement, and they did not show the same political restlessness 
that had characterized the Huns They were not the first Turkish people to try to 
settle down, nor did they do so as effectively as the Tabgatch Turks,t who had ruled 
Northern China in the fifth and early sixth centuries, and whose rule had left behind 
such strong memories that Byzantine historians would call Northern China ‘ Tavgast ” 
after their name t The Tou Kie empire was divided into two halves The eastern 
half, comprising Mongolia, kept the primacy, but it was the western half, comprismg 
the modern Turkestan, with which Byzantium was in contact Byzantium was at 
this time seeking for allies against the Persians and also for a safe route for the silk 
caravans from Chma For both purposes the Tou Kie were ideally placed, and them- 
selves were willing to co-operate 

In 567 a Tou Kie embassy appeared at the Byzantine court Its leader, a Sogdian 
called Mamakh, had already led an unsuccessful embassy to Persia In Byzantium he 
achieved better results A Byzantine Turkish alliance against the Persians was formed, 
and when Mamakh returned next year to his master he was accompanied by an im- 
perial ambassador, Zemarchus of Cilicia Zcmarchus went as far as the summer 
capital of the Western Tou Kie, at the ** White Mountain ” on the slt^s of the 
Pamirs He was well received there by the Khan Istami (552-575), whom the Chinese 
called Che tie mi and the Greeks Dizabul or Silzibul § Istami was the younger brother 
of the supeme Khagan, Mu han, the ruler of the Eastern Tou-Kie Zemarchus was 
immensely impressed by the luxury of the Turkish court || The palace, it is true, con- 
sisted only of tents, but they were hung with brocaded silks and were filled with works 
of art The Khan himself received the embassy seated on a golden couch whose legs 
were four golden peacocks Banquets were served on gold and silver plate But what 
the ambassador admired most were some silver statuettes of animals, which, he said, 
the people of his own country might well envy He noted that the Tou Kie made a 
point of leaving pieces of iron lying about m order to disguise their penury of that 
useful metal He was much interested in the magical rites and ceremonies that took 
place at the court From his account these were clearly ShamamsUc He also re- 
marked that the Tou Kie did not drink wine, but only fermented milk 

The embassy was highly successful A Persian embassy that followed on its heels 
was rudely dismissed by the Tou Kie When war broke out between Byzantium and 
Persia in 572, the Turkish alliance proved of great value to the Emperor Further 
embassies cemented it A Turkish ambassador called Anankast visited Byzantium in 
about 571, while the Byzantines sent successively ambassadors called Eutychius, 
Herodian and Paul of Cilicia But in 575 Istami died, and his son and successor 


* I use the name Tou Kie in the following paragraphs to avoid confusion 
t Called by the Chinese the T'o-pa 

i The word is used by Theophylact Simocatta The Arab historians of the ninth 
century still used the name Tamghad) ’ for the district of Lo-yang The Tabghatch 
Turks have the credit of having produced the first great Turkish woman of history. 
Queen Hou (515-528), who is the prototype of those remarkable Turkish princesses, 
such as Toragana or Sorghaqtam, who married into the house of Gengis Klun 

S Ihe Arab historian Tabari uses the form “ Smdpbou ” This and the Greek 
forms are probably corruptions of Istami s official atle, Yabghou— a word not of 
Turkish but of Indo-Iranian origin 

II A full account of the embassy i^ given by the Byzantine historian, Menander 
Further descriptions of the Tou-Kie are given by Theophylact Simocatta 
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Tardu (the Chinese called him Ta-Teou) was less iriendly The Byzantme ambassador 
Valentme, who arrived at his court in 580, was very badly received, apparently because 
the Emperor had concluded a treaty with certam Monrol tribes ^ tM Steppes with 
whom me Khan was at war Relations were interrupted, and, while the Tou>iCie con- 
tinued their war against Persia, at the same tune they made a number of cavalry raids 
against the Byzantme establishments m the Crimea In 598 Tardu, who now con- 
sidered himself as Khagan or supreme head of the Turks, sent a very haughty and 
threatening letter to the Emperor Maurice But the Tou Kie were soon to collapse 
themselves, owing to the family quarrels of their prmces. In 603 Tardu was deposed 
and died m exile, and withm a few years the great Tou Kie empire was in dissolution 
When It revived for a while at the close of the eighth century, it lost contact with 
Byzantium The eastward advance of the Arabs and the westward advance of the 
Chmese cut off the old connection With the Ouigour Turks, the next great Turkish 
people to establish an empire in Eastern Asu (m me eighth and mnth centimes), the 
Byzantmes had no relations, except through occasional merchants or throu^ mission 
anes of the Nestorian Church, to which a growing number of Turkish trsbm belonged 

{To te conttnued) 


MODERN PERSIA AND THE FUTURE 

By Ann K S Lanbton 

(The author has hved m Persia for some years smdymg the language) 

The dominatmg factor in the development of modern Persia — that is to say, Qajar 
and post-Qa)^ Persia — has been Anglo-Russian relauons and policies In the past 
the rivalries and conflicting mterests of these two Powers were often the cause of 
acute anxiety to Persia British policy towards Persia was epitomized in the words of 
Lord Salisbury on the occasion of Mujaifar ud-Din’s visit to England in 1873 “ We 
desire above all things that Persia shall not only be prosperous but strong — strong m 
her resources, strong in her preparations, strong m her alliances — ^m order that she 
may pursue the peaceful path on which she has entered m security and tranquilhty ’ 
Nevertheless, British policy towards Persia was not always regarded without suspicion 
by the Persians themselves, and, m view of Anglo-Russian rivalry in Asia, Persia was 
forced to take mto consideration the reactions of these two Powers when embarking 
upon any broad general poliaes, whether m die field of foreign or of mternal polincs 
To such an extent, mdeed, did this tendency become ingramed in the Persian character 
that the mmority of Persians even at the present day are apt to consider Brinsh and 
Russian influence to be the dominating factor deadmg any line uken by the Persian 
Government The regime of Riza Shah and its suppression of all fr^om of ex- 
pression did much to strengthen and foster this belief Criticism of Riza Shah was 
ruthlessly suppressed, but no one objected if the British were abused for the ills of the 
country, and, since Riza Shah was regarded as having been brought to power by the 
British, so they naturally enough became the scapegoat. Anglo-Russian rivalry m 
Persia was already an important factor in the situation in the early Qajar period, and 
even then the desire of Persu to escape from the grips of the destiny which her 
geographical situauon had imposed upon her was clearly to be seen The mterest 
which the Persians showed m the advance of Napoleon, and the welcome offered to 
his emissaries, is not without resemblance to the hopes aroused at the beginmng of 
this war by the victories of Hitler 

It was agamst such a background that Riza Shah rose to power In the years 
following the Great War Persia was in a state bordermg on the chaotic, with no 
strong direction Anglo-Russian rivalry and mistrust continued, and the way was 
open for a skilful pohnaan to seize power and turn this situation to bis advantage 
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It must be admitted, also, that them was no reluctance on the part of the British 
to support the candidate who they considered would block the extension 
of Russian influence and re-establish order, such a person they thought they had found 
m Riza Khan The mam reason, however, for his success was, no doubt, the promise 
of the restoration of order which his energy offered Any solution is welcomra by a 
people tued of disorder and lack of security Riza Khan, or Riza Shah as he was 
later known, became the virtual ruler of Persia m 1933 when he became Prune 
Mmister as well as Minister of War, which office he had held since 1921 In 
December, 1925, the crown of Persia was conferred upon him by the majhs 

In this article it is not proposed to do more than touch briefly on some of the 
achievements and results of his regime The early years of his rule were occupied 
with the establishment of the aut^ity of the central Government throughout the 
country, the breakmg of the power of possible rivals, and the disarming and settlmg 
of the tribes The predatory ubits of me latter had been the bane of Persu for years, 
and It was in the establishment of security throughout the country that Riza Shah s 
most remarkable achievement hes It must not be forgotten that this security from 
raiding by the tribes was an inestimable boon to the peasant and, m a smaller degree, 
to the townsman also 

Riza Shah’s next task, havmg established the authority of the central Government 
throughout the country, was to create national unity Provincial centres in Persia had 
always been strong and maintamed their individuality and traditions Riza Shah did 
much to break this and to subsutute for local loyalties the conception of a greater 
Persia With this policy mevitably went certain excesses and a tendency towards 
xenophobia This consolidation of national umty was accomplished in the face of 
considerable natural disadvantages, which left their mark on the rdgimc Great 
prommence was thus assigned to the army, which was virtually independent of the 
Government and under the direct control of the Shah. The regime thus established 
was almost inevitably of an autocranc nature This, coupled with the weakness of the 
middle classes and a rigid censorship, prevented any ettecave desure for self-govern 
mem In view of the way in whiw national unity was achieved, it was perhaps 
natural that the chief adherents of Riza Shah m his efforts to est^lish a national 
consaousness were the military, the bureaucracy, and the professional classes, who 
hoped his policy of nationalism would open the way for them to political power 

Closely connected with the establishment of security and centralization was the 
development of communications Without good communications the authonty of the 
central Government could not be maintained Largely thanks to Riza Shah, Persia 
now possesses a good system of road communicauons, although the first impetus m 
this development came from Russian road-bmlding activities under the concession of 
190a, and British activities in 1918 In addition to road construction, plans were made 
for railway development The trans-Iraman railway from Ahwaz to the Caspian Sea 
was completed m the summer of 1938, and plans made for branch lines to spread 
throughout the country The value of this railway has been the subject of much 
controversy Its main object was to make Persia independent of her neighbours in 
matters of international trade, an object with which the majority of the educated 
public were clearly in agreement 

Havmg created national umty, Riza Shah was determined to modernize his country 
on a Western model The basis of this, he realized, must be education, and conse- 
quendy an extensive plan of educational development was undertaken In recent 
years the progress of education has somewhat belied the early promise which ffie plans 
for development held out, the recent tendency of educational development havmg been 
to deprive the student of imtiative and make him into a ready instrument of the 
Government Nevertheless, foundations have been laid upon wbch future reformers 
can build 

One of the most important steps taken by Riza Shah in the modernization and 
educauon of his country was the unveiling and cmanapauon of women This step 
was undoubtedly accompanied with a good deal of brutahty, but this was pnAably 
meviuble if such a fundamental change was to be brought about, as it was, 
oramght It IS a tribute, moreover, to the adapttbility of the Persian people that the , 
changeKiver was accomphshed so quickly There is reason to hope that as a result of 
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this change Persian women of the future will be better equipped both physically and 
intellectually to cope with the problems which may face tiam 

Bn^ mention has been made above of some of the achievements of Riza Shah and 
the foundations laid fcw him m various fields upon which future rulers and adminis- 
trations can build There is, however, another side to the question The rfgime of 
Riza Shah was a dictatorship supported by a terror ’ no less real than m some 
European countries The concentration of power in the hands of one man, unwilling 
to listen to advice or counsel, who saw a potential rival m the person of any indi- 
vidual of more than average abihty, inevitably caused a tendency among the people 
to confine their acuvities to what was merely trivial, and led to a dcgradabm of 
characttr Outstandmg ability, mdeed, became a liability rather than an asset 

Not only were those possessmg outstandmg abihty not given any possibihty of 
ezercismg their talents, but any tendency towards corporate organization was suppressed, 
and institutions which might one day form the nucleus of opposition to the dictator- 
ship were ruthlessly destroyed The craft guilds which had been an mfluence in the 
political hfe of the country were deprived of all power It may well be that dus was 
merely a hastemng of a natural process, but at the same time there is httle doubt tlut 
Riza Shah was not prepared to run the risk of the existence of any organizanon for 
mutual self-help which might oppose his dictates 

Similarly, ^ rehgious institutions had no place under the dictatorship as an 
mdependent institution, and had to be either destroyed or mcorporated into the 
macnmery of the State, the functum of which was to suppress rather than to assure 
the freedom of the individual This was an infinitely more difficult task The 
religious classes were orgamzed, had a considerable following among the people, and 
took an active part m pohtical affairs Their influence was m many respects re- 
actionary and obscurantist, and there is httle doubt that m breakmg their power Riza 
5<hah had the support of the educated secuon of the populauon Unfortunately, 
however, he did not stop at merely destroying the pohtical power of the rehgious 
classes, but attacked and brou^t mto disrepute also the rehgious instituuan as such. 
Moreover, he was unable to subsututc iot this a pohtical ideal of sufficiently strong 
moral and emotional as well as raoonal appeal to cement the national tmity which he 
had endeavoured to create, and there seems little doubt that the rapid collapse m 
September, 1941, of the structure erected by him was in part due to this failure 

In his later years Riza Shah’s lust power and also for material possessions 
developed to su^ an extent that neither the persons nor the properw of his subjects 
were safe from his hands This example by me ruler encouraged officials, who were 
already prone to such acuon, to act m a similar way on a staler scale themselves 
There seems, moreover, reason to suppose that Riza Shah himself made little attempt 
in his later years to curb this tendency on the part of his officials, presumably on the 
grounds that those who were themselves corrupt would be more prone to fall m widi 
his own plans for exploitmg fais sul^ects In addition to this, or partly as a result of 
this, the old tendency for the upright to avoid Government service as somethmg 
unclean, which was so clearly seen m Islanuc middle ages, reasserted itself, and the 
better elements of soctety tended to retire from public hie. With this failure to direct 
abihty into construcuve charmels, corruption t^oughly permeated official hfe, and 

It IS this whic^u'^e great mjury that Riza Sh^'l^s mflicted upon Persia 

The policy of Westernization adopted by Riza Shah, although m theory dictated 
by a desire for progress, was m fact carried out m such a way as to increase, in many 
respects, the general disillusionment brought about by the demorahzaaon of public 
life The real problem was the adaptation of the techmeal progress of the West to 
Persian needs It was not realized wt a avihzabon could not be built on imitation 
alone, and there was an all-toocommon tendency to abandon and condemn as out- 
moded the national tradition and culture and to imitate the Wes^ or those features of 
Western hfe which lent themselves meet easily to mutation The speedy results 
demanded by the dictatorship gave httle tune for ass imil ati on , or, mdeed, for the 
laying of firm foundations Outward show was what counted, and it is this feature of 
modem Persian development, extendmg as it does to almost all branches of die 
natumal life, which has done much to create and extend the general feeling of dis- 
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lUusiomnent The fact, moreover, that this feature extended to education has led to 
a high degree of cymcism amongst even the younger generation, which is perhaps 
one of the most depressmg features of modern Persian life 

Not only did the dictatorship lead to a degradauon of the national character, but as 
its hold strengthened over all aspects of the national life, so did the individual feel less 
and less responsibility for the general state afiaus and no permanent stake m the 
welfare of me country He had no sense of security either as regards his life and that 
of his fanuly or his property Such a position inevitably led to a policy of each man 
for himself, and increased any tendency there may have been for the efforts of the 
individual to he devoted to the attainment of personal and selfish interests and the 
exploitation of others 

One further point should be mentioned, since it had an important bearing on the 
events of September, 1941 — namely, German penetration of the economic life of the 
country and German propaganda It is beyond the scope of this arucle to descnbe 
the causes leading im to the acquismon by Germany of a dominant influence m the 
economic affairs of Persia, or the methods by which she acquired this As elsewhere, 
the economic penetration of the country was but a preliminary step to political 
dominauon An extensive and active propaganda organization existed to attain this 
end The suppression of freedom and democratic institutions and the prevalence of 
corruption and bribery made the ground ferule for its acuviues German techniaans 
and others, moreover, took great pains to establish cordial relauons by mixing on 
equal terms with minor officials who were nevertheless in key posiuons The short- 
sightedness of Riza Sl^ s policy in allowing German influence to increase virtually 
unchecked was clearly shown by the events of September, 1941 

With the abdicauon of Riza Shah m September, 1941, which was the direct result 
of the mvasion of the country by Anglo-Russian troops in order to forestall possible 
action by the Germans, came an immediate release of the strict control which 
had been exercised over all aspects of the national life This was not, however, 
accompanied by a change in the ranks of the administrauon The officials, with few 
excepuons, remained the same. The terror exercised by Riza Shah went, but it was 
not accompanied, as had been hoped, by a clean sweep in offiaal cucles There were 
obvious reasons for this the results of twenty years could not be undone overnight, 
those who belonged to the pre-Riza Shah period were few in number and tor the most 
part either unfitted to cope with modern condiuons or loath to come out of their 
retirement, while the younger generauon, who had been less concerned m the extor- 
uons of Riza Shah s past, had neither suffiaent experience nor support from their 
fellows to enable them to take over the country Moreover, the ruling classes were 
strongly installed and not ready to give up their privileges easily Thus die immediate 
results of the removal of the strong hand of Riza Shah from the Government were a 
decrease m security in oudying areas, a general tendency for the admimstraUon to 
break down, and a more open indulgence m corrupuon by officials in charge of affairs 
As against this, however, came the nope of improvement offered by the possibility of 
a relauvely free expression of opinion and of eventual paiticipauon in the affairs of 
State Inevitably there was a reacuon when the abdication of Riza Shah, whose rule 
had by that Ume become almost unbearably oppressive, was not followed immediately 
by the millennium Further, the rapidity witti which the structure created by Riza 
Shah had collapsed, although it did not perhaps come as a surprise to many of the 
more thoughtful who had realized this structure had been built on false foundations, 
mcreased me general feeling of disillusionment, without, however, actmg as a spur to 
bn^ about reform 

Thus Persia is now faced with the choice between the conbnuation of present 
conditions, in which a virtually free rem is allowed to personal mterests, and which 
must mevitably lead to chaos and that, m turn, in all probability, to anodier mihtary 
dictatorship, and the establishment of a relatively progressive regime which will 
enable her in the field of mternal affairs to develop along Imes suitra to the peculiar 
gemus of her people, and m the field of foreign affairs to mamtam friendly relations 
with her neighbours It seems unlikely that Persia, m view of the world situatuxi and 
the circumstances which have coodiuoned her recent development, will be able to put 
her house m order without Allied co-operabcm, but there is no reason to suppose ^t 
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this will be withheld Persia's position 10 the war is an important one Her contri- 
bution IS largely one of the provision of transit facihties for the Allies This obviously 
imposes certain limitations on the national life and mvolves the piesence of foreign 
troops — albeit aUies— on Persian soil But, at the same time, it also offers Persia c^ipor 
tumties for development which she would not otherwise have enjoyed A quiet 
Persia is an important Allied mterest, and a quiet Persia can only be secured if the 
people are reasonably contented and assured of a minimum standard of living There 
IS every reason, thernore, for the Allies to help and encourage any Government which 
IS prepared to take steps to assure this Hence, given energetic and courageous 
leadership, Persia can turn the present situation, unpalatable though it may be, to her 
own advantage and lay well and truly the foundations for a prosperous and pro- 
gressive future Moreover, her position and status m the post-war world will mevit- 
ably depend largely on her ability to seize the opportunities of the present. If she 
delays too long, both for internal and external reasons, the chance may not recur 

As indicated above, the situation ofiers promise, if rightly used and if given the 
benevolent support of the Allies These are two important ifs ' With regard to the 
latter, as stat^ above, there is no reason to suppose this wilfbe withheld With 
regard to the former, it will obviously depend largely upon the character of the people 
in charge of afiairs There have MO many difiercnt assessments of the Persian 
character Their artistic and intellectual gifts are generally admitted, but they are 
often accused of falsehood, cowardice, lack of principle, and corruption I would 
suggest that these judgments are based on a superficial knowledge of Persian character 
These qualities were adrmttedly common among the courts of me Qajar period and in 
official life in the late years of Riza Shah, whose methods, as the above pages have 
attempted to show, did much to accentuate these tendencies It is with these classes 
that Europeans have had most dealmgs, and hence their somewhat hasty generaliza- 
tions It IS, however, one of the basic problems facing modern Persia to attract into 
public life the best type of Persian, who possesses many real virtues It is only such 
people who, given suffiaent moral support from the Allies, will jirove equal to the 
task of reconstrucuon and reform 'Thus, fundamental to the general question of 
reform is admmistrative reform, without which little can be done 

It would seem that any Persian Government which hopes to be successful in its 
task of reorganization requires two policies Firstly, a short-term pohey which must 
be concerned largely with Persia s position in the world at war and her relations with 
the Allies, and, secondly, a long-term poUcy which must be concerned with laymg the 
foundations for jxntwar devdopment, and upon the success of which will largely 
depend her abih^ to maintain her position as an independent nauon in the post war 
world 

The short term policy must be concerned, clearly, largely with the maintenance of 
mternal security, the provision of adequate gram supplies for her own internal con- 
sumption, and giving to the Allies such transport f^hties as they require for the 
prosecution of the war 

As regards a long term pohey, the basis of this, if reconstruction is to be successful, 
must be education This must be designed to prepare the student to take his or her 
place m the life of the commum» and to create m him a sense of avic responsibihty 
More attention should be given than heretofore to character traimng and to fostermg 
a spirit of self reliance, while the utmost emphasis should be laid on integntv Under 
the present system — good though it may be on paper — ^tbe child is suxjuamteo frpm his 
earliest years with corruption and paruali^ 

Hand m hand with education must go an extensive programme for publu health 
Sound minds cannot be produced without sound bodies Particular attention must be 
given to rural districts, where there are few amemties and where the possibility of 
obtammg medical attentioa is limi ted In an agruultural country such as Persia it is 
of primary importance to offer to rural dwellers reasonable standards of life, of 
education, and recreation m order that the national economy may not he unbalanced 
by a flight from the land 

As stated above, Persu is primarily an agricultural country, and it is by devdopmg 
her natural resources ^t she may best hope for a prosperous future One of the great 
difficulties IS lack of water suppM Much, however, could be done by schemes for 
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tile construction of dams and reservoirs to conserve the water from the wmter snows 
In the course of tune the land tenure system would probably requu-e reform and some 
cooperauve system msumted among the peasants for the sharing of modern agn- 
cultural unpkments and cooperative marketing 

Although Persia is primarily an agricultural country, there is, nevertheless, no 
reason why mdustry should not oe devdt^d also One of the woblems facmg her m 
this connecbon which requires immediate treatment is the problem of workers’ con- 
ditions and their exploitation by vested interests Some kind of workers’ charter 
assuring them of reasonable workmg conditions and Government inspection for the 
enforcement of this is vital to the future of the country if industrial development is not 
to be followed by avil strife 

These m rough outhne are some of the many problems confrontmg Persia It is 
not claimed that all have been touched upon, but it is suggested that there are grounds 
for hope that the pet^le of Persia, given favourable conditions outside — that is to say, 
if the country is not ravaged and Imd waste by war and the Mies adopt a policy of 
friendly co-operation— wiU rise to the solution of these problems and overcome the 
difficulties which face them The Mies, however, must understand that neutrality 
alone or abstenuon from interference m the mternal affairs of Persia, m view of ^ 
firmly established belief that all developments m the country were accomplished at the 
wish of either the British or the Russians, is not enough, mere must also be friendly 
cooperauon m the solution of the prablems which face Persia Given this, it may be 
hopra that Persia may attam the realization of her highest potenuahties, and, main- 
taming her distinctive mdividuahty, may emee more make contributions, espe^ly m 
the spiritual and intellectual field, to the civilizaton of the world, which is indebted to 
her for many such m the past. 


LITERARY INDIA 
V 

The Indian Branch of Engush Literature 
(ConUnuei) 

By Dr Ranjee G Shahani 

AitoNb the joumahsts of the older generation, some of whom still continue to 
produce, we iuot mention Ramananda Chatterjee, Sachidananda Sinha, and St 
Nihal &ngh The first is a good and even great man, but we cannot praise his 
English stwe It is very heavily encrusted with Babuisms The second is a far better 
writer and also a much clearer thinker It is, however, the third who represents die 
best m Indian journalism St Nihal Singh has wntten a lot, but notbmg cheap, or 
shallow, or coarse He has both wit and wisdom Some of his books, published 
years ago, sull hold die attention This capnot be said of the work of most journalists 
But to come to die present position of Indian letters Poets who have expressed 
themselves m Engli^ are very, very few The most distmguished of these is un 
doubtedly Harmdranath Chattopadhyaya He has a touch of gemus Here is a 
poem of his entitled “ Eternal Umon ” 

Who shall dare sever you from me 
While colour keeps its marriage vow 
In every bloom on every tree. 

In every leaf on every bough? 
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Yea, who shall sever you £rom me 
While music keeps its marriage-word 
In the glad hum of every bee 
In the wild note of every bird? 

Lo, separation is a he 
While in superb celestial lust 
White stars are matmg in the sky 
And blood red roses in the dust 

Most of the quahties and defects of Mr Chattopadhyaya are to be found in this 
short piece The poem begins well, and then falls off badly The last sunza gives 
us a jolt, and the phrase superb celestial lust ** is clotted nonsense One feds that 
Mr Chattopadhyaya is not pv fectly at home m English. But, then, to write poetry 
m a foreign language one must acquire that tongue in the nursery There is no other 
way Mr Chattopadhyaya is cramped in every way by his imperfect knowledge of 
English 

From time to time, m the pages of the lUustrated Weelfly of India, we have come 
across pretty Iwics by one Padmiiu These sometimes attain a real beauty of tone 
But whether the lady has produced any volumes of verse we do not know However, 
if her efforts were collected, we are sure they would please many 

A smgle poem is not much to judge by, yet m writing “ The World Conqueror " 
(it appeared m the Neiv English Weel(ly in 1936 and again in The Safi in 1938) Mr 
Hassan Ah has given us a fine piece of work The musical charm of the poem defies 
analysis Despite slight awkwardnesses, it haunts the mind We recall the concludmg 
stanza, which, in the light of present-day events, seems almost prophetic 

Ask of the Asun Snake 
When will Genghis wake. 

Rataplan I Rataplan I 
Cry the drums of Japan, 

When Europe burns 
Genghis returns 

Among novelists, Mr Hassan Ah must have a distmgmshed place Here, again, 
he has given us but one book, The Changeling This is a curious work There arc 
parts that only an Oriental could have written, and there are others utterly Western 
in spirit It looks as though Mr Hassan All were trying to umte two worlds — one 
dead, the other powerless to be born In any case, his is a brave effort. The novel, 
as a novel, is fiul of faults, its characters are not mdividuals but generalized types, 
and the romantic yearnings and realistic details are too much mixed up, but the 
importance of the work hes, as we have already suggested, in its vision, which is that 
of a new being— the spiritual Indo-Englisbman Concerning its style, here is a 
characterisuc passage 

“ 1 11 take you to the East,” he murmured, ‘ to the land of the lotus, and 
your dreams shall come true. (%, the mghts of India I Paula, they 
aie lisdess as wonder, serene as sadness, opal as love One may touch the stars, 
and flesh is transfigured One may listen to the eternal harmonies beyond the 
border where sound is enamoured of silence, and silence itself is a voice To this 
land I’ll take you, my Paula, and together we'll scatter the seed for the harvest 
that time will bring forth ” 

Is this Babmsm? If so, Pater was a Babu, Yeats was a Babu, and Charles Morgan 
IS a Babu. 

R K Narayan is another novehst who has done excellent work His Swarm and 
Friends was a notable first novel Childhood was described with wit and mtuitive 
understandmg The simple me^od of teUing the story harmomzed perfectly with 
the theme His second novel, Baehetor of Arts, though more ambiuous) lacked the 
force of nature of the earlier We do not suggest that Mr Narayan did not know the 
life he was describing, but that he had gone ^ond his deptL He is at his best when 

dealing with cimnle eiieewdaw • n elinn* 
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With Mr Mulk Ra| Anand, the best known of present-day Indian novelists, we 
come to a very gifted wnter He has a sharp sense of humour, a brilliant style, 
creative power, and, what is no less important, real culture He is a better artist 
than many English and American writers who enjoy bigger reputations This is not 
to say that Mr Anand is above reproach or ultimately satisfying No, he has several 
faults He describes the life of the humble and the disinherited, not as it is, but as he 
imagines it to be Tolstoy was an aristocrat who saw tiungs through the eyes of a 
peasant We cannot say of Mr Anand that he is a bourgeois who sees things through 
the eyes of the under-dog Then, he simply cannot contemplate these people with 
serene detachment he is perpetually indignant at their folly and insensitiveness He 
does not understand their ^int of view All this makes one say lhat Mr Anand looks 
at truth “ askance and stran«ly ” The fact is, he is a sentimentalist at heart. Were 
he to learn to write sceptically, k la Maupassant, he might be a far greater novelist 
Still, Tht Village is a fine creation Coolie Untouchable, Two Buds and a Leaf, and 
Across the Blac\ Waters are queer productions they attract, repel, mterest, irritate, 
and one can’t forget them However, Mr Anand is Rowing, and his vision of life is 
deepening He may yet give us a flawless masterpiece * 

India IS particularly nch in phdosophical writers Dr Radhaknshnan is the most 
famed of all in Europe There is no doubt about the merits of his work his studies 
in Hindu philosophy are very good things of their kind, but they are neither particu- 
larly original nor particularly profound However, they serve their purpose admirably 

Or Das Gupta, in tbe opmion of many good judges, is a deeper student of Hmdu 
thought His style is difficult and unattractive, but what he has to say is always 
light^ringing 

The other phdosophical writers who might be menuoned are Professor Mahen- 
dranath Sircar, Professor D S Sarma, Mr Raj Narain, Mr C Raj^palachari, 
Swami Nihilanand, Mr Narayan Ayyar, Mr Nihiu' Sanjan Ray, Dr D T Raju, and 
Mr M G Malkam All these men have done valuable work Truth, however, 
compels us to say that, with the smgle excepuon of Aurobindo Ghosc, who is prob- 
ably the finest constructive thinker d our times, India has no system-builders of any 
envergure There are many critics and commentators of the ancient texts, but hardly 
any originators of large seminal ideas 

The number of essayists and literary appreciators is legion Here are some who 
have done really good work Jyonsh Ghosh, R P Guha, J M Kumarappa, K M 
Munshi, K S Snelvankar, Radhakumad Mookerjee, N Narsimha Moorty, Masb 
Venkata Iyengar, K S Venkataramani, D S Ramachandra Rao, V R Ramachandra 
Dikshitar, and Swami Ghananda 

There are not many short story writers of qualiN m India First, the art form is 
difficult, and then, it is not easy to find a market for this kmd of work However, 
despite these obstacles, a few have cultivated this literary genre Rabindranath Tagore 
IS supreme here One or two of his efforts are better than anythmg that Western 
artists have given us In saying this, we are not forgetting, but remembering, Chekov 
and Maupassant To compare The Ghat with The Lady with the Dog is to reahze 
the difference between wisdom and britde intellectuality But let that pass Mulk 
Raj Anand produced a short book of stories, but these contained nothing memorable 
Mr R K Narayan has given us some excellent sketches Mr J Vijjaya Tunga, in 
Grass for my Feet wrote a number of exquisite and bcaunfully-pbrased etchings of 
primitive Ceylonese life Here the list practically ends 

On sociological subjects we have a nne wnter m Dr M N Dhalla, who is also a 
deep student of Zoroastrianism and comparative religion Another author who has 


• We have just read Mr Anand's new novel. The Sword and the Sickle and we 
are painfully disajipointed To say the least, the book is ungracious, and contains 
thoughts and sentiments that do not seem to emanate from a sail centre Works of 
art, as Wordsworth rightly said, are not created in the tomd zone of the passions, 
but on the return journey to the temperate Because Mr Anand is sombre and bum- 
mg, the smoke from his torch has crept into his style too Sad But perhaps thu 
dark night of the soul will soon end We sincerely hope so Mr Anand is capable 
of giving us finer thmgs 




worked the same vein is K S Ramaswami Sastn Mr K S Kumarappa also must 
be mentioned here Finally, there is the Anglo-Indian (new style) Mr Cedric Dover, 
whose Hdf Caste was a notable book 

It IS not possible to write about everyone We might, however, say that modern 
Indians have done remarkable work m almost every branch of human activity 

* * • • * 

The defects of Indian literature as a whole are want of the critical spirit, lack of 
proportion, and fhe inveterate habit of precipitancy in thought and feeling But for 
the mulbpliaty of output, largeness of outlook, and the burmng desire for the eternal 
vermes, no literature in the world excels the Indian 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Journal of the Thailand (Siam) Research Society VoI xxxi , Part a 
(December, 1939) Review, by Professor Coedis, of Buddhist Art in 
Siam 

(Reviewed by Reginald le May, fh d [cantab ] ) 

I had the pleasure of reviewing this number of the Journal of the Thailand 
Research Society in the first issue of Indian Art and Letters for 1940 (vol 
xiv , No i\ and I stated in conclusion that the tournal ended with a long 
review by Professor Coed^s of my work on Buddhist Art in Siam, which is 
the most detaSed review that has yet appeared, and which raises a number 
of problems which, as 1 said, I hopra to deal with at a later date 
Although it IS not possible to give here even a summary of Professor 
Coedis’ review, which I studied with the greatest interest, I feel that a 
number of readers may now be interested to see the answers which I have 
nven to the questions raised— questions which, I hope, will become apparent 
from the sulnect-matter of the answers themselves 
First of all, I should like to say something of both the aim and the scope 
of the book After paymg a tribute, which I much appreciate from such a 
critical source, to the method, precision, and zstheuc sense to be found in m^ 
work. Professor Coedis expresses a certain regret that, in describing beauti- 
ful specimens of Buddhist sculpture, I have preferred to allow my emotions 
full scope and to dwell on their zsthetic quahoes rather than to confine 
myself to a cool and objective analysis of the elements which have produced 
that impression I admit the impeachment, but the intenupn was mdiberate, 
and I would hke to be allowed to repeat what I wrote in acknowledgment 
of Dr Carthew’s review in the Banghp\ Times of November 24, 1938 
Out of the many reviews from Europeans which I have received, I think 
that Dr Carthew is the only one who has fully understood the feelings 
which prompted me to write the book, and who has shown a complete 
sympathy with its purpose Dr Carthew has realized that, in spite or the 
use of the word in the sub-title, I did not set out to write just a “ history,” 
but rather to try to piece together a mosaic or, as he calls it, a tapestry 
picture of the beauty to be found in the art of Thailand, if one has the eyes 
to see It and the heart to feel it When he says, ‘ This very attractive theme 
of beauty weaves its way like a thread of silver through nearly every page of 
the book, and, to me, everything else in it appears to be quite subsidiary,’ 
he IS expressmg in exactly the right words the aim I had in view, and that 1 
have succeeded m my task wim at least one reader affords me, and will 
contmue to afford me, t^ most lasung satisfacuon 
One of the most perplexmg, if mmresting, aspects of reviews, from the 
audior’s standpomt, is m what different guises he appears to reviewers One 
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apeaks of the leoae of beauty underlying the whole work Another claasiiies 
me as primarily a historian and an archaeologist, but adds that I do not 
shrink from aesthetic valuation! One says that the basis of discussion is 
carefully laid, the reasoning cautiously explained, and the conclusions 
modestly suggested Ancxher says that my assessments oi the relative 
aesthetic amd spiritual merits of the sculptures concerned are set down with an 
ex-cathedra assurance, which the lay reader or the specialist student must 
accept or reject as a whole This wul show how difficult it is for an author 
to present ms case, clearly and without possibihty of misunderstandme, to 
all readers It will be well, therefore, for me to state that I wish the wi^ to 
be judged mainly from the aesthetic or art, and <mly inadenully from the 
historical or archaeological, point of view As for my own collection of 
sculpture, many pieces from which are illustrated m the book, each example 
was chosen to take its proper place m die mosaic picture I was attemptmg to 
create, but the test for its inclusion lay primarily m its artistic or sestheUc 
value, and not in its archaeological interest I am glad to see that most 
reviewers have recognized this met. 

The first eight paros of my work are intended to strike the keynote of the 
whole theme, and they constitute, in my own mmd, not only a necessary 
introduction to the subject of the book, but also, perhaps, nw chief contribu- 
tion to the cause which we, who study and try to mterpret Astern art, have 
most at heart And yet it is curious to note that nearly all the European 
reviewers — the three chief exceptions being Dr Carthew, Professor H G 
Rawlinson, and Monsieur A van Gennep m the Mercure de France — ^have, 
to all mtents and purposes, ignored this mtroduction and dealt with the work 
purely from its archaeological and historical aspects On the other hand, 
nearly all the reviews which have reached me horn India and Ceylon have 
laid especial emphasis on the introductory part of the book This result, m 
Itself a little disappomting, if not almgether unexpected, only shows me how 
essential it was to try to analyze the differences that underlie the Eastern 
and Western approaches to art, if we of the West are to understand fully the 
beauties of Eastern art 

With regard to the scope of the work. Professor Coed^ suggests that I 
have m a sense rather neglected two aspects of art ud arihzology in 
Thailand — ^namely, anhitecture and decoration — a more profound study of 
which would without doubt help us to resolve various problems of ongin 
and evolution which sculpture in itself is unable to elucidate This is, m the 
main, true, but there were good reasons for this apparent neglect In the 
first place, my thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy was limited to a 
certain maximum of words, and, though I could, of course, have enlarged 
the work subsequently, this would have unduly delayed publication, which, 
as It was, did not take place until a year and a half after its acceptance by the 
Umversity Secondly, and of more importance, I had made no serious study 
of architecture and decoration during my residence m Thailand, and, this 
being so, it would have entailed years of hard study in Europe before I could 
have felt myself competent to embark on such a jvoject. Mv own feehng is 
that, if Mr Healey, the Soaety's honorary architect, would devote a number 
of years to a critical study of all the known types of architecture m Thailand, 
he would be doing us art students a great service As I said on page 130, 
“ Indeed, the temple architecture of the Tai needs further careful study, 
and, although Donrmg has published an mteresting work on this subje^ 
his treatment is more descripave and purely teenmeal than analytic or 
artistic ” In writing these words, I had Healey in mmd as the obvious 
authority to carry out such a study 

So much for the aim and scope of the work Now for Professor Coed^s’ 
general comments on the work itself, which, as may be imagined, have given 
me serious food for thought, but which, to my own saasfaction, ate neither 
so heavy nor so numerous as I had, widi some trepidation, exjiected 

In dealme with chapter two he rather regrets that I should have fidlowed 
him so faimfully m establishing my chronmogical order and in my division 
of the iconographic material into its various sdiools He says that, when he 
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laid down these provisional divisions in 1926, it was for the especial purpose 
of classifying the exhibits in the Natioi^ Museum into separate and dis- 
tinctive sections, and that he had no intention of creating a defimte nomen- 
clature He adds that, although I have improved upon his nomenclature, I 
have adhered to the general pum, and he would have preferred me to post- 
pone the publication of such a plan pendmg a more detail^ study of the 
whole prMilem 

While I respect Professor Coed^' (pinion in thu matter, I can assure him 
that I only adopted the scheme (which he must remembn he did publish 
himself) after mature auutderaaon, and, on further reflection, I soil do not 
feel clear m my nund as to what dtemanve plan I could have adopted, or 
how I could have bettered it I note fhat he nimself makes no suggestions 
m this regard, and it seems to me that the only two schools wmw may 
possibly require some revision m the future are those of Dvaravati and 
U-T’ong, to which he specifically refers Even here 1 cannot help feelmg 
that these names fulfil a certam function at the present time, even if our 
knowledge of the history attaching to them is soil meagre m extent, in 
invitmg research and challengmg criticism 

Professor Coedis next obsorves that I was wrong m affirming that there 
were no buildmgs (idtficet) of the Dvaravati period still extant, and draws 
my attention to me curious basements or phnms, of a very Indian character, 
excavated in 1938 at Wat Yai, near to the town of P rapatom, and reproduced 
by Luang Boribal in his Anaent Monuments of Sutm (part i , plate iv ). It 
IS true that on page 6 I said, ' Of the earliest forms of architecture erected 
m Siam nothing is known, as there is nothmg standmg above ground 
on which to form an idea as to its style and on page 37 1 repeated, “There 
are no buildmgs of the Dvaravati period above ground today m Siam ”, but 
m my own defence 1 mutt say diat 1 was referrmg to ‘ buildings ” as sudi, 
as will be seen from the context on page 6 , w&n I go on to state that 
“ Khmer temples and nuns are sail to be seen ” What I had in mind was 
that one could as yet form no general idea as to the appearance of a temple 
or sanctuary of that early period, and, although I adnut that I overlooked 
the instance to which he refers (unnecessarily so, as I have a copy of Luang 
Bonbal’s book in my possession and referred to it on pajge 17, foomote 4X 
such a basement as the one at Wat Yai, or that at Pong Tuk, brings to the 
mind no very concrete picture of what the superstructure was like It is m 
dlls connection that my reference to Wat Kukut at Lamp un on page 98 is 
mterestmg, though, as I suggested there, it is only a possibility (yet not by 
any means without the bounds of reason) that that temple is the one 
remainmg example of the architectural style of Dvaravad 

On the subject of Crmjaya, I fully realize the rapid strides that research 
has been makmg in the last year or two, and all I could do m my work was 
to try and bring the fruits of that resear^ up to date as far and as accurately 
ax possible This I hope I have done I am afraid that the date — September, 
1937 — ^given m my praace is a polite fiction The book was finished m 
Decenmer, 1936, accepted by the Cambridge Umversity Press m May, 1937, 
and actually b^an to be proofed m July of that year, so that the researmes 
of Mr F M Sdimtger were not availatde to me m tune, nor was Professor 
Cordes’ reply to Dr Quanta Wales, though I managed later on to include 
a footnote (No i on page 41) to the effect that he was making such a reply 

With regard to the ongm of the K]^er sanctuary type, to which I had 
found mterestmg parallels m the Central Provmces of India, I have taken 
note of the Professor's reference to the temples of Bhitargaon The interest- 
mg and, to me, unexpected aspect of these temples m Central India, referred 
to Dy Sir A Cunnmgham, Beglar, and Codrmgton, is that they are all of 
Gupta origin, and date from suggested periods between the fifth and eighth 
centuries of our era But there is soil no known direct connecaon between 
Gupta and Khmer art and architecture (even m the Funan or pre-Angkor 
period the Gupta mfiuence in Buddhist statuary is thought to have come 
dirough the mtermediary of Dvaravati), and all the other evidence available 
up to now teems to pomt to a connecaon between tbe Khmer and the 
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Poltava dynasty of South-Eastern India As we proceed, the problems of 
purely Khmer onguis seem to grow mme and more complex 

On the theme m Tai (and Mdi^ idealism m sculpture on the one hand, 
and Khmer realism on trc other, I am still not convinced of the Professor’s 
proposiUoa that Khmer sculpture u scarcely more reahsuc than Tai, ordy 
that Its “ ideal ” is nearer to our own, and hence makes the greater appeal 
It seems to me that there is a sharp chstinction to be drawn between the 
Funan and pre Amgkor art of Cambodia, which is essentially idealist, and the 
later developments of Khmer art In these I often seem to recogmze a 
de&ite portrait — ^take, for instance, any of figs 8i, 83, or 8a, all of which 
have a human appeal Agamst this, the art of Bayon of me late twelfth 
century evidently reverts to the ideal type, though here, as Dupont has 
suggested, there seems to have occurred a throw-back to the Dvaravad 
influence, which m itself was idealistic More than one person in England 
has told me that they found Khmer classical statuary difiu^t to live wim, so 
strong was the personality which emerged from the countenance — it seemed 
to tower over and almost terrify them Such a feeling, I suggest, could 
hardly be experienced as emanatmg from symbolic Buddhist statuary, of 
which calm and serene contemplation is an essential constituent 

In regard to the period of declme of the Khmer Empire, I admit my error 
m saying, both on page 58 and again on page 109, that by the beginning of 
the thirteenth century (in the first instance) and by the end of me twdfth 
century (in the second) the Khmer domimon was definitely on the wane I 
was, indeed, well aware of the territorial expansion under Jayavarman VII , 
who rebuilt Angkok Thom, and I was, in a sense, almost contradictmg 
myself, because 1 had already stated, on page ii, that the Khmer probably 
did not reach Sawankalok until the twelfth century I can only ascribe my 
error to one of those unaccountable aberrauons to which the human mind is 
unfortunamly prone The period of declme, as Professor Coedds mdicatcs, 
does not begin until well into the thirteenth century 

I now come to the last of Professor Coecfes' general comments — ^namely, 
the complex and debatable question of the School of U-T’ong, which, 
according to him, has not been completely resolved by my researcnes This 
I freely admit, and, indeed, in such a pioneer work it would have been 
presumptuous to suppose that the problems involved m this question have 
all been sansfactorily solved I do regret, however, from a study of the 
Professor’s comments, that I have not made my own position clear to him 

On page 138 I stat^ that “ for my own part I feel that, taken as a whole, 
the School of U-T ong represents a normal development feom the Khmer to 
the Tai throughout Lower-Central Siam, and that, before a true Tai type 
was evolved, Tai or Tai Khmer sculptors were givmg such a free rem to 
their individual tastes and fanaes m the dehneation of the features as never 
occurred before or since in the country As the Bayon style of Khmer art 
IS now attributed to the end of the twelfth century, it would naturally play 
an important part in the work of the Tai artists, yet I do not think tlut the 
latter were bound by any one style, but that they fashioned their images m 
their own localities entirely mdependcnt of one another, unul the School of 
Suk'ot’ai had had time to penetrate thu region and cast its all-pervading 
influence over them " 

This represents broadly my present posiuon in the matter, and seems to 
me to be the reason why we find such an extraordinary variety of types, and 
even if this transiuon period from Khmer to Tai was not confined to the 
U T’ong and Ayudhya regions (as we have reason to beheve it was not), 
still, as the Prmce of U-T’ong was the man to found the Ayudhyan dynasty 
and may be regarded as the first Tai ruling Prince m Lower-Central Siam, 
I dunk It was a happy mspirauon on the part of Professor Coedis to have 
apphed his name and region m this particular school At any rate, 1 saw, 
and still see, no harm in adopting it. 

From the foregoing expression of opimon it will be seen that the Professor 
IS mistaken m attributing to me, m my description of the evolution <d die 
style, the presentation to my readers of “ a curve which first of all Ixgan 
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with a purely Tai art, then paaaed through atranutioa or mixed art m which 
the onnnal predominating element was mdually ehminated, and finished 
in an w wmi^ agam was purely Tai I did not intend to coavtj this 
impresuon at all, and I can only think that his misunderstanding is due to 
my inadequate method of analyzing his and Dupont’s own theanes 
Perhaps I had better state them bnefly once more 
Prcdessor Coedh develops his views by dividing the sculpture of U-T’ong 
mto two principal groups The first is represented by a type of image whose 
dongated oval face is analogous to the style of Suk’ot’ai, tnis type becoming 
the direct ancestor of the modern statuary of the School of Ayudhya The 
second type shows, on the other hand, a reaction against the School of 
Suk’ot’ai and exaggerates, sometimes in rather a clumsy fashion, die chief 
Khmer characterisncs Let me state here at once that figs 168 and 169 (but 
not 170), which he believes me to attribute to a purely Tai art, vsere chosen 
^ me as examples of his second type They are, in my «es, probably of 
Tai origin, and may he classed as definite imitations of the Khmer style, 
probably rather late in date, possibly even fourteenth century I did not 
mean to put them forward as early examdes of U T’ong art 

Dupont also divides the sculpture of U^’ong into two groups, the first of 
which IS a normal derivative of Khmer art, especially m the Bayon style, 
while the second group has obvious afiiniaes with the Tai schools of art In 
this second group the face is thinner and the expression is more nuancie, of 
Khmer influence there only remains the band on the forehead Dupont 
finds It di^ult to establish priority between these two groups, and rather 
pertmently asks “ At what stage of development of the Tai schools have 
we arrived when the art U-T ong appears?” 

Why I incline more to Dupont’s theory and am not altogether satisfied 
vinth mt of Professor Coedis is because, in enumerating only those Wpes 
which are either analogous to Suk ot’ai or are conscious imitations of the 
Khmer, he seems to leave on one side the whole group which I have illus- 
trated under figs 171 to 180 mclusive, and which were mtended to show the 
gradual transibon from almost pure Khmer to almost pure Tai Look at 
me eyebrows in all of these, and compare them widi figs 181 and 183 You 
will see, m this feature, perhaps more clearly than in any other, the true 
Khmer-Tai transition before there is any influence traceable from Suk ot’ai 
I am sorry that I did not draw attention to this feature in my work, but it is 
only wholesome critiasm such as Professor Coedis has brought to bear upon 
It that makes one wiser after the event 

I quite agree that figs 171 and 173 are, as he suggests, scarcely disunguish 
able from Mmer statues m bronze found at Lopbun, such as fig 91, but, 
on mature reflection since I published my work, 1 am not certain that there 
may not be some slight Tai influence in some of these bronze standing 
figures as well It is a very delicate matter, and I do not wish to press it now 
unduly, but I have a feelmg that die Khmer School of Lopbun may 
eventu^y have to be subdivided mto M6n Khmer, Khmer, and Khmer-Tai. 
The stone head (fig 186) seems to point in this direcuon also This is a case 
where it is not yet possible to communicate one’s feelings to others through 
the pen, but m any case I hope 1 have been able to make my own posiuon 
clearer vis-i vis the School of U T'ong 

TTiere now remam for me to consider the detailed points of cntiasm 
which Professor Coedis has raised 

1 now realize, from my ignorance of Sansknt mammar, that I was led 
mto an error m translatmg "Suk’ot’ai” as the ‘ Happiness of the Tai, or 
Free ” Perhaps the best transUuon of ’ Sukhodaya ” (Sukha udaya) would 
be “ The Bim of Happiness ” , 

As concerns the images which I chose for illustration out of Nai Hong 
Havanugraha s book as presentmg problems of origin, I admit that the 
conical coiffure of fig 10 does seem to correspond to that in figs 171 and 172 
But the posture ot me arms and hands, and the great stretch of leg between 
the knees, strike a very unfamiliar note in my nund, as do the arms and 
hands m fig ii On riper consideration, however, I admit I was wrong in 
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sugeestinK a possiUe Indian ongin for eitlier of the*e fieures, and they may 
be^asse^ perhaps, as peculiar varieties of Khmer or Khmer-Tai images, 
locally produced I may add that, since my return to Endand, I have seen 
a oonsukrable number of images and heads, attnbutabfe u> the Lopbun 
School, in which the oountenances difier from one another to a re m a rk able 
degree, and some of them at least show a defimte Tai influence This is 
adot^ reason for my earlier suegestion of dividing the Sduxfl of Lopbun 
into Mdn Khmer, Khmer, and lUmer-Tai 
With regard to the origm of fig 14, it will be seen from footnote 4 on 
page 17 that it is stated, aocordmg to Luang Bocibal, to have been found in 
the district of Mahasarakam in the centre of Noith-Eastern Siam This 
agrees with the comment made by Professor Coedis My own remark was 
to the effect that I could offer no defimte opmion as to the ortpnal 
provenance of this and fig 13, but the Professor has been able to recognize 
I Nalmda School and therefore, presumably, of Pala 


them as products of the ! 
oriw 

fmyself do not thmk that there is any doubt as to the authenticity of the 
ongmal head shown m fig m, but I agree with Professor Coedis that it has 
bem cleverly recut by a modvn hand, in a way which robs it somewhat of 
Its Mdn character, especially in the eyes and the mouth Curiously enough, 
when I held an exhibition at Cambridge m February, 1937, this nead was 
chosen out of the whole collection by me wife of the President of the Arts 
Club there, who is an accomphshed sculptress, to make a copy in wood, so 
that the unknown hand made an impression upon one modern artist I 

As to the zsdieac quality to be found in Khmer and pre-Khmer bronzes, 
I think that Professor Coedis has, perhaps, read more into my remarks than 
I intended, espeaally in so far as purely Khmer bronzes are concerned The 
emphasis of nis comments 1$ laid on these, but the reader will see, from a 
perusal of pages 33 and 33, that I was discussing the bronzes ascrib^ to the 
Mdn in particular, and that, in speaking of Khmer art, 1 said “ The same 
question arose, though not to the same degree” Figs 33 and 34 are good 
average speamens of the earlier Mdn bronze sculpture, and no one, I think, 
couldclaim that they were worthy of comparison with any of the Mdn stone 
sculpture portrayed in my work Absurmy large sums were always asked 
for early bronze figures by the dealers, possibly on account of their ranty, 
but, as I was collecting primarily from an zsthetic pomt of view, I never 
considered them worthy of purchase, but purely as museum pieces Fig 35, 
which IS obviously of hter date — possibly, as I said, tenth century — ^was the 
only one that I saw that satisfied my critical eye. 

I willmgly admit and agree that the Khmer sculptors in bronze rose to 
much greater heights than their Mdn predecessors, and 1 have, in addition 
to images, a rmg and a hook for a palanquin, which I did not illustrate, but 
which are defimtely works of art But 1 still hope that Professor Coedds 
will agree with me when I say that, regardmg the matter broadly, their 
artutic output in bronze is m no way comparable with their achievement m 
stone, and that is all that I wished to convey to my readers Compression, 
in the prmter’s cause, can have grave disadvantages 

Protosor Coedis has, I think, not quite understood the purport of the last 
paragraph on page^, where I speak of the posture of the legs I was not 
referrmg to the diffo^ce between those le^ which are de&iitcly crossed 
and th^ which rest the one upon the other, but rather to a pecuhanty 
found m the Mdn and Khmer Schools, in which the legs, though restmg 
upon one another, are drawn mwards to form a curve m me centre 1 have 
not remarked this feature among Tai images. 

I am glad to be corrected in my ascription of the two statues of Han-Hara 
from Cambodia, of which I gave illustrations, to the kmgdom of Funan. 
They should, I take it, come under the headmg of * pre-Ang^cu’ ” 

I nave taken due note of the Professor’s remarks with reference to the 
identification of the State of Ch’ih-t’u, that it could not have occupied the 
posituin where ^ideb stood, but must be looked for on the east coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, m the region of Pat'alung My suggestion was only a nos- 
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sibility— which I admit wai wide oi the mark— hut it itill temaini a mjatery 
as to exactly what ration, if any, Qnddi hore to Funan, or whether it waa 
entirely irni'r r*"»^ent- It seems to me to be strange to find such an inde- 
pendent kmgdom, so small m area and so £ar removed from the sea-coast 
atiA the mam routes 

I have also taken note that Professor Coed^ is not at all convinced diat 
the baareliefs of Tat Panom are “ eariv Khmer ”, and 1 can only remt that 
he has not expressed himself more fuuy regarding their on^ and nature 
The question at once proposes itself— if they are not early Khmer (and they 
surely cannot be late), what are they? There is no Tai or Mfin influence to 
be seen m the art wluch they express, and the first of the senes, showmg the 
seated Buddha reaching, widi an afsanu on acher side and devonees, is, I 
think, one of me most mterestmg scenes, from the iconographical stand- 
pomt, m the whole of Indo-Chma, both on account of the style portrayed 
and of the site where it is to be found I am glad to see t^t the nofessor 
thinks these lively carvmgs, which to me are of great importance, worthy of 
further study 

I have duly noted sdl the other points which the Professor has raised, and 
which I much appreciate, but they do not call for any counter-comment In 
conclusion I should like to thank him for the great trouble he has taken to 
study and cnaaze my work so fully, and 1 can oi^ emphasize the fact that 
It was not undertaken with any hope of writmg “ F inn ” to the examination 
of the sculptural art of Thailand, but chiefly m the hope of placmg our 
studies of me convex problems mvedved on a surer foundation, and if this 
object u aclueved I shall rest well content. 


Ikdian HisToaicai. Racoans Coiosission Vols xiv-xvi {Copemmetu of 
India Press ) 

(Renewed by C Coujn Davixs ) 

In 1919 a small consultative body under the name of the Inchan His- 
torical Records Commission was created to advise the Government of Incha 
on the preservation, sortmg, listmg, and calendaring of the records m its 
keepmg Later the Commission extended its activities to private collections 
ancl encouraged the owners to place their family papers at the disposal of 
historical experts Meetmgs were held regularly from 1919 to 1930, when 
the sequence was rudely broken by the axe of retrenchment The four- 
teenth session at Lahore m 1937 ^ renewal of these yearly conferences 

The fifteenth was held at Poona in 1938, and the sixteenth at Calcutta m 
1939 As a result of these meetings mu^ valuable material has been un- 
eanhed and many important selections from the manuscript records have 
been published The official records of the Peshwas have been edited m 
Marathi in forty-five volumes by Mr G S Sardesai In adchnon, seven 
volumes of Selections from the Pcxina Residency Correspondence have been 
edited and published by Sir Jadunath Sarkar and other Indian histonans 
The work of the Commission has, therefore, been a great boon to umversity 
students m India At the same ame it is important to remember that 
prmted excerpts are but a poor substitute for the original manuscript 
sources from which every genuine researcher should make his own 
selections 

Outstandmg among the various monographs and papers published in 
vol XIV u Mr M uhamma d Sadullah’s Memoranda on the Nature and 
Scope of the Persian Records of the Punjab Government (1803-1890) Many 
of the papers pubhshed in thme three volumes are sketchy and, m some 
cases, even bas^ on the researihes of other historians Papers of thu suture 
do not deserve a place m the proceedmgs of the Commission 
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Thkough the Bkitisr Commonwealth (Letchworth Amex Co , Ltd ) By Stella 
Mead 

(Revteufed by Maegoseite Milwaed ) 

Stella Mead is to be congratulated on her idea of tales for children, told as if by a 
child, entitled Through the Brtush Commonwealth These are pubhshed by Ar^ 
Company in twelve paper books illustrated with bright, amusing sketches bV Eulahe 
In a big aeroplane, the GlentUa, Tess and Peter wander easily over me British 
Empire, Egypt, Australia, Africa, Canada, and what they saw and what they thought 
IS told m simple pithy sentences Part V describes India, and in that land of mystery 
and violent contrasts nothmg is left out of the picture. Reading it, we relive India 
again with its unbearable neat and eternal snows, its brass-workers and bazaars, 
lusaous frmts and scent of jasmine The charm of the people and the new century of 
modern progress is shown mixed up with curious superstitions of the Middle Ages 
The author touches cleverly on the history of Chve and the French, the rehgions of 
India — the great love story of Rama and Sita — ^the teachmgs of Buddha, and all this 
m some twelve pages of big prmt and few words 


The Royal Coronation and My Second Teie to Eueote (1937) By the Raja of Bhor 
Raja Shrimant Sir Ranganathrao Shankarrao, a c i e , the Ruler of Bhor, described 
for the benefit of his people his first visit to this country in 1930 under the title of 
Twenty One Wee\s tn Europe For a like purpose he narrates his experiences and 
impressions on a further visit in The Royal Coronation and My Second Tnp to 
Europe (1957), when he was accompanied by a happy family party An outstandmg 
feature of this handsome volume is the excellent choice of photographs of the 
Coronation and of personal events connected with die tour and the family party 
accompanymg the Raja In his forewwd, Lieut -Colonel P Gaisford compliments 
the Raja &heb on having brought a serious and studious attitude of mind to bear on 
his travels, and on having bestowed much time and labour on the story Many of the 
Raja Saheb’s remarks show a discriminaung view of English life, and his many 
British friends will appreciate his kindly references 
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